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JANUARY, 1857. 



Art. I.— ALLEN AND MORRIS ON THE HISTORY 
OF INDIA. 

T. India, AncterU and Modem, Geographical, Historical, Poll- 
ileal. Social, and Meligious ; wim a parOcidar Account of 
the State and Prospects of Christianity. By David 0. 
Allen, D.D., Missionary of tha American Board, for 
twenty-five 'years in India ; Af ember of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Corresponding 
Member of the American Oriental Society. Boston : 
' Jolm P. JeiTOtt & Co. Cleveland, Ohio : Jewett, Procter, 
and Worthington. New York: Sheldon, Larapart, and 
Blukeiiham. London : Triibner & Co. ; 1856. Pp. 618. 

2. The Sisiary of India. By HMRr MoERie, M. C. S. 
Madras : Printed and publislied for the Madras School- 
book Society, and scAa at their Depository, Collf^ of 
Fort George. Charch-of-ScotUnd Mis^on Press; 1856. 
Pp. 276. 

IsniA presents an attractive yet dangerous field to the historian. 
Its historical seems vaster than its geographical area. Its mytho- 
Ic^ical rivalits geological periods. Amid a monotonous sameness, 
there is a variety, which makes the descriptioa of one part dis- 
appoint those acquainted with another. Narrative and descriptive 
statements scarcely erer rise to the level of reality ; yet to 
Kiiropean ears tliey sound strangely of romance, and this 
romantic tone is not caused so much by any eitravagances of 
VOL. V. — NO, I. 1 
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2 Allen and Morris on the Biilory of Itidia. 

t%6 writers, as by the imagination of the readers. ladia is 
a name associated Mth -fable, to the witdness of which there is no 
limit and no parallel. Hence springs a feeling tliat it^ modem as 
well as ancient history, and even its top(^rapby, should be read in 
the light of myth and romance. 

Wliy it is that almost every one who feels the impulse to 
eiilarge, if not enrich, our literature by a volume on India, should 
set about re~writing its history, is a question we pretend not to 
solve. Is it because the unsatisfactory nature of its history is 
felt ? Is it that each hopes to redeem ancient India from the 
everlasting gloom of monster gods, immeasurable eras, and 
geographical absurdities ? Do they forget that some of the fore- 
most in the walks of Indian Antiquities have pronounced her 
destitute of history ? or that men grown hoary in the examination 
of genealogies and inscriptions, have given their opinion that 
nothing of any value remains to be elicited ? Be this opinion 
sound or not, still, out of all that Societies and savans have 
achieved, the ascertained facts are few and far between. The 
dove in her search finds so few points of safety on which to rest 
her wearied wing, that she may well turn with panting desire 
to the less boastful, but more solid ground of inspired and of 
classic history. 

Id judging of many such cases, we doubtless make large allow- 
ance for an author's circumstances as directing his turns. Oar 
transatlantic historian may have found the current works on India 
but little known in the Western World, and may have set himself 
to supply a desideratum. Hence, without meetmg anythingmore 
attractive, or any more effulgent historical light than we bad pre- 
viously beheld in Mill, Murray, andothers, we can well admit that 
the author may have done his country a service, in presenting 
a plain and smooth, though somewhat unanimated and repetitive 
copy, of the pictures that have been many times reproduced to 
the British public. As we presume the author's ambition may 
not have risen higher, so we hope he will feel no disappointment. 
We have no wish to disparage his labours ; and we must remind 
oar readers that though the weighty part of his book is historical, 
the latter part of it, as will be seen, treats of numerous topics 
respecting the present state of Indian society, and thus secures a 
lai^e amount of matter of varied interest. 

Our Madras author seems to have bad a distinct object in view, 
apart from any ambition of authorsliip. His performance is a 
school-book, — as such printed and sold. This must have checked 
Rny tendency to write carrmite calamo ; and the result lias been 
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the GoadensatioD of the leading facts of Indian liUtory, during 
tlie Mohamedan and English periods, into tlie compass of less 
dian three hundred pages. Finding his concise style to flow 
ea^j on the whole, the reader may lay down the little book, as 
\te did, with more satisfaction than if it had been twice the size. 
ComnteitciDg with little promise, and aiming at nothing lofty, the 
author has made a good and useful contribution to the cause of 
education. 

Etymol(^ may be often ingeniously, but to little purpose, ex- 
pended on proper names. We pretend not to say how far any one 
.lias explained the word Hindu, except that it is the proper name 
of a people, as are Chinese, Egyptian, English, and other names. 
Whether the Sinim, mentioned by Isaiah, be China or India, or 
both together, is a question. But Dr. Allen has made one of 
the least successful attempts to reduce the name " Hindu" to a 
significant root. He tells us " it is from a Persian word sig- 
nifytne black." What Persian word ? Ho will find only what 
is reaUy the proper name Hindu itself, — a» if the word Moor, 
a black, were taken to mean black in English. With as much 
proprietT he may say " Abyssinian" or " Mauritanian" means 
black. ' • 

Mr. Morris has indulged in no more than half a page when 
stating what Indin wa^ previous to the Persian and Grecian 
invasions. Yet in that concise statement, he has assigned a cause 
for India's lagging behind in the march of national improvement, 
which appears by no means tenable^ — " This was because her 
people have for the most part been peaceoMe, quiet (italics ours) 
and inactive, without strength either of mind or body." With 
the latter part of the statement we do not quarrel. But Upeace- 
fiUeness and qttidude can be truly predicated of the ancient 
Indians, what mean their vast Epics, — the Mahabharat, or 
great war epic, and the Uamayan or Indian Iliad 1 And what 
means the extinction of the whole Kshatrya casta by Purusha 
Ram ? And what mean Manu's laboured directions to kings, as to 
the maintenance of their armies, such as to make a desert of 
twenty miles in radius round their capitals, that the enemy, from 
want of forage, may be unaUe to approach ? Wliy does he make 
it a maxim that a king's peculiar duty is " conquest" ? In a 
word, what means the military caste ? Surely this tells more 
significantly of a martial disposition than any modern stand- 
ing army can do. True, they entered not on foreign con- 
quest, — ^foreign to the collection of countries we now call 
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India. No, they liad not the powers for that, and their 
religious Bjatem made it a pollution For them to go beyond 
it. But nov, apart from all poetic and mytholc^cal autho- 
rities, nhat means tlie comparative paucity of India's popula- 
tion in all periods ? Paucity '. has she not fifteen or twenty 
crores ? Wa nil) admit, witii Dr. Allen, that " India bad pro- 
bably a« large a population 1500 or 2000 years ago, and even 
before tliat time, as fur the 200 or 300 years past, since it becamo 
known to tlie nations of Europe." But what follows ? Is it not 
a marrellous fact, that in a peaceful country two or three thousand 
years should uinply leave the population stationary, while many 
other countries, supposed to be much more addicted to war, have 
vastly augmented their population ? — -while Britain, for exunple, 
with all Iicr wars, has approximated thirty millions, and become 
the mother of nations rivalling, or soon to rival, liet in nambera ? 
Assume that Dr. Allen's statistics are perhaps as n^ar the truth 
as any other — that the area of India is 1,280,000 square miles ; 
popufation 150,000,000. This gives for the average of all India, 
only 117 to a square mile; and this in a great continental tract 
much more accessible to primitive humanity than the remote and 
partly insular lands of the West. Wliy should the population of 
the fertile province of Katiaivar, as appears from Colonel Jacob's 
able Report, be only 74 to the square mile, while the Britisli isles, 
even after Ireland's devastating famine of 1847, and Scotland's 
paucity, contain an average of 229 to the square mile ? If we take 
no account of the wars celebrated in the B indu legends, we shall 
be necessitated to suppose infanticide, parricide, and other forma 
of murder to have previuled far beyond any extent hitherto sup- 
posed. It is no answer to say that the average of all Europe, 
mcluding Russian steppes, Aratic wastes, Alpine r^ions, &c., is 
only 70 to the square mile ; for that of all Asia is only 25 to the 
square mile. We dismiss as unsustained the allegation of the 
peaceful character of the aDcient Hindus. It is now an admitted 
fact that the Hindus proper emigrated from the West and North, 
and drove the aborigines to the mountains and forests, where, in 
villi^^ and detached handfuls of people, they are still found, — a 
very peaceful proceeding truly ! 

Another assumption, that might require to be received with at 
least mucb explanation, is the high estimate sometimes made of 
Indian civilisation, whether ancientor modem. Mr. Morris, in 
/iintn«, informs his readers that " the little we do know (of ancient 
India) proves that the nation was in very early times prosperous 
and rich, and highly civilised." We should like a definition of " ci- 
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vilisation." U«re is that of Webster : "Rednmedfrom thesav^a 
or barbarous Btate : instructed in tbs arts : polished: cultivated." 
This helps us but a little vay ; for — not at present to cavil at the 
word " reclaimed," as if Noah and other patriarchs had been at 
first savages, — ve must ktiow vhat a writer means by " barba- 
rism," what and how many are the " arts," what the nature of the 
" polish and cultivation," before we can admit his descripUon of 
high civilisation as applicable to any people. A few points we 
dispute not : if ingenuity in weaving with rude machinery — the 
knowledge of ahip-building, in a very inferior style, and without 
nataral science, the rude pottery of the country, with no 
porcelain, and no glass, the construcdon of costly buildings, wttii 
exceedingly little architectural skill, as eiemplified In liiemountun 
temples, and of houses ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, with dangerous 
stairs, snnnounted by trap-doors, with walls exquisitely plastered 
bat daulied with barbarous paintings, the imperfect cultivation 
of a drcle of land round each village, with rude implements of 
culture and irrigation, the use of bullocks instead of horses, even 
by a people who worship the genus bos, and the almost total 
want of roads and canals, — if these be unequivocal marks of high 
civilisation, we grant it to India ancient and modern. If the 
cleansing of the teeth in the open air, the almost total exposure of 
the person of bavas, t&ddhus, fakirs, and numerous otlier monks, 
the adorning of naked children with " pearl and gold," naked 
feet and covered crowns, daul>ed foreheads and tattooed breasts, ears 
and nose dragged far from nature's formation by l^eavy pendants, 
hook-swinsing and rigid arms, hair many feet, and nails many 
inches, in length, — if such things, numerous and popular, be re- 
finement and cultivation, then India verily casts Europe into the 
shade now ; and Manu amply shows that in his days she was 
equally high in such refinements. If the holding of woman and 
of sndras universally in grinding slavery, the enactmrat of tor- 
tures and obscene* puni^ments and mutilation, the punishment of 
a soni stealing gold, by cutting him piecemeal with razors, super- 
stition of all forms, as witchcraft, omens, charms, and the belief 
that disembodied souls are malignant beings tormenting their 
former dearest friends — if these and many snch things be civilisa- 
tion, India will stand much higher than England. Certain 
points of civilisation, in grotesque combination witii the above, are 
granted. Of these the chief is the Sanskrit language, — rich in its 
fiemre for compounds, in its prosodial rules, and grammatical 

* ICaoa, dMf. ix. Ghlok 28T-6, 382, &c. 
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forms, the greater part of wbicb, however, have little existence 
except in gnminars. Hov br this tact lavours the idea that all 
beyond the elements existing in Hindi, Gujarati, Mai&thi, &c. nas 
an artificial sacerdotal literature elaborated by Brahmans and ana— 
l^ous to the i^ptian hieroglyph, or to what extent the lan- 
guage may have been spoken, is not the point. A lauguage. 
polished in forms, but teeming with the vilest words, must be' 
estimated at its value, as a mark of civilisation. Cities are. 
another mark. But what evidence have we that in ancient times 
their streets exhibited any better sanitary arrangements than at 
present ? Mere amount of.population would be rather a doubtful 
mark, when we remember a Nineveh, or a Memphis of old, and 
the recent information of a city rivalling the population of. 
London, in the heart of Africa. In the advance of knowledge, 
the establishment of schools, and the readiness of Indian youth to 
attend them, we recognise a truer pledge of civilisation, than 
all that is on record of the dreary past. All honour be to the Gro- 
vernment, and to Christian Societies ns civilisers ; and approbation 
likewise be awarded to the students who choose the true means of 
being civilised, and civilisers of their country. 

We have no idea of following the footsteps of our authors 
through their histories. A Iiistorical essay is not our aim. 
Mar do we overlook the fact stated by Greneral Vans Kennedy and 
others, that " the Hindus have no history." Whence, then, it 
may be asked, the accounts — few and meagre as they are — of 
ancient India, nhich are given ? From cave temples, inscriptions, 
grants, and other records of the past, detached facts can be gathered. 
From the heroic poems or Itihases, though exceedingly unsafe as 
historical guides, grains of truth can doubtless be extracted, as 
of Greece from Homer, of Africa and Italy from Virgil, and of 
ancient Britain from extant poems of Welsh bards. But would 
any, by going to such a source of evidence, pretend to redeem early 
British history from the value of fable ? As tittle can the Hin- 
dus do this. Nor do they attempt it in any way more plausible 
than by deducing the four primal castes from the mouth, breast, 
central region, and feet of Brahma. Unless ^e are content to 
accept their Brahma and other deities as historical characters, as 
true gods, we cannot accept their account of their castes as his- 
torical. We may analyse some of their earlier compositions,— 
Hanu, for instance, as Mr. Elphinstone has done, — and to some 
extent deduce pictures of the state of society. We may form 
astronomical allusions, as the time of the rising and setting 
of certain constellations ; on the principle of the precision of 
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books containing such allusions, and as Sir Isaac Newtonlong before 
bad done with Hesiod, Homer, and others. This can connect only 
a few remote points in ancient India's historic chart. The authors 
before us cannot be said to have attempted this, nor is it our 
theme to tell how much or how little success other writers have 
had in this walk. Something remains to be done in eliciting » 
fev facts from the Vedas, now in course of translation, and in 
giving connexion and prominence to the iacts already elicited. 

In Dr. Allen's remarks on the diseases of India, there might 
be room for much discussion, even were hia account more scanty 
than it is. He speaks mainly of leprosy. " Elephantiasis" he 
thinks improperly called leprosy, though by and by he calls it 
" leprosy and dropsy combined." The cases of it in Western 
India are perhaps too few to decide the question of its fatality. 
Dr. Kitto, who had seen it in Persia, and thinks it to have been 
the disease of the Patriarch Job, quotes a description of it, which 
represents patients as living under it for many years, though it 
does not follow that it is ever so shaken off as to leave a sound 
constitution. A few days since a Hindu of high caste exhibited 
to us his hand, in which while leprosy was spreading, in the hope 
that we might be able to effect a cure. We have never heard 
any complaints of pain attending this leprosy. With the ordinary 
black leprosy of India, it is otherwise: occasional inflammations 
occur, and mortifications of fingers and toes. We have pretty 
frequently conversed with the patients, who seemed under no 
apprehension of sudden death from their repulsive disease. It 
may be right to state, as an example worthy of imitation, that 
Government, through the highly laudable efforts of Colonel W. 
Lang, have erected at Bajkote a commodious leper hospital Ibr 
Katiawar. 

We quite agree with the author's estimate that the average of 
human life in India is ten years less than in Europe. When he 
goes on to attribute this, not to climate, but modes of life, what a 
field of philanthropy is spread before the missionary, the educa- 
tionist, and the physician ! The Court of Directors are moving in 
the proper line, by issuing queries to medical officials in various 
provinces respecting the country, people, mode of life, and other 
particulars, though we may reasonably ask why other officials might 
not also have been called on to furriish information. 

We pass Dr. Allen's Natural History of India with noticing 
the strange mistakes, made by many, on a subject of little 
importance, and on which no peculiar obscurity need exist, — the 
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Katiawar lion. We once heard a genUemas, who had been at 
Calcutta, and thought " he had seen, and snie he onght to know," 
declare Uiere were no li<His in India. WlietUer his geograpli; of 
India included Katiawar, or went beyond Bengal, we cannot oay ; 
but in gome books, French, and even English, a similar statement 
is made. In other instances the noble animal is represented at 
nianeless, and perhaps for this reason he is classed with tigers. 
Dr. Allen endorses the statement that he is maneless. He, we 
presume, never visited the Province; but he might easily havA 
seen skins of the species. If he had, as we have, seen any ofa full- 
grown lion, he would have said the Province does possess the Hon, 
and that animal, when suffered to become old enough, does acquire 
a mane. If, however, they continue to be hunted as they have 
been, they are not unlikely to become extinct in a fev years. 
Then it is possible the erroi may be perpetuated. 

Regarding the immigration of the Hindus into India, Dr. 
Allen states that " the first inhabitants entered the country from 
the West, or North-west, and at some subsequent period, another 
nation, from the same source, invaded and conqnered them, intro- 
ducing a higher state of civilisation, with the system of religioB 
called Hinduism or Brahmanism." 

Doubtless this is true. But is it the whole truth ? Was there 
but one immigration into Indiaaiter its occupation by the abort- 
gines? Manusays*: "TliefoUowingclassesofKshatriyas, by their 
omission of holy rites, and by seeing no Brahmang, have gradually 
sunk among men to the lowest of the four classes : Faundras, 
Odras, and Dravidas ; C&mbojas, Tavanas, and Sak^ ; Piu^as, 
Pahlavas, Chinas, KiHltas, Daradas, and Ehasas." Some of 
these are undoubtedly of origin for^gn to India, and some of them 
are probably identifiable with names now current in India ; but 
all are called degraded Eshatriyas, and thus to the whole Ksha- 
trya race an origin eiterior to India is ascribed. Wilson (Diet.) 
explains these names thus: Paundra, Bengal; Odra, Orissa; 
Dravida, oiilcasie iribe ; Camboja, a foreign tribe like the 
Tavanas, a coutiiry in the North of IntUa ; Yavan, Sakiria, 
Greece, ^. ; ISak^, ike Sacts or Scythiam ; Pitada, not 
given ; Pahlav or Pahrav, Parthian ; China, China ; Eiriiaa, 
the drata of Arrian ; Khasa, a country to the North of India. 
Thus races, partly included now in India, and partly foreign, and 
northern as well as western, are called by the common name of 
Kghatriyas. To this we feel inclined to add such fiicts as Colonel 

* Chap. 10, lUok. 4S, 44. 
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TckM's identification of various nameRi Jeth, Jttdt Jat, -Jitti 
K&tl)i&, &c. Willi the ScytLiian name or Getal or Goth ; and ^ 
fact that as early as tlie time of Ptolemy, a large portion of 
Nortliern and Western India was called, as in his Geography, 
" Indo-Scytliia." We shall not ui^ more raacICul coincidence*, 
as of the snake-race of Scythian conquerors with Skesh Na^, 
the Serpent King of P&tala or Tartarus, on whose head the earth 
is represented as resting. But the conclusion that the Uindiu 
proper were derived from the North as well as from the West— 
from Tartary, as well as Asia (perhaps. Iran or Elam), — seema 
one that cannot be rationally resisted. 

Passing over long perimls, and extended portions of theso 
histories, we find Dr. Allen adduting the opinion of Mill, that tbs 
Mussulmans are superior to the Hindus, and partially controverting 
it by saying " they did not communicate any of their superiority 
to the Hindus, and as little did Hinduism absorb them." Notwith- 
standing the tempting topic thus introduced, we wait only to 
contrast the character of these systems with that of Christianity. 
The Mussulmans overran India as a torrent, and sprinkled the 
land with asmallproportionofadherentsto their creed, as the torrent 
may streak the soil over which it sweeps vltli its debris. But 
as the torrent leaves no greenness behind it,' as little has Moliam- 
edisra made the Hindu desert rejoice. It possessed power but 
not benignity. Under the former :ittribute Hindus bowed and 
fell ; but, in the absence of the latter Hinduism never became 
■assimilated. It is curiously and instructively interesting to con- 
trast Mohnmedism in India and in Persia with the Gothic 
system in Europe.imperfectlyChristianiscdasitwas. Chriatianitjr, 
though verging towards Koinanism, still had power, for it Btill 
hnd life ; and the Goths, while conquering and reducing to fr;^- 
ments the vast empire that lay before them, soon began to feel 
themselves melted down and recast in a new mould. Ghris- 
tiiinity in national subjugation could achieve religious conquests. 
Mohamedism, victorious in Persia, could thrust its dogn^as on 
tlie Zoroastrians by armies, and by plunder. In India, farther 
from its centre, its energy was less, and while it could rear an 
empire, it could not give light ; for its own glare was but a por- 
tentous meteor, and not a celestial radiance. Hinduism, on the 
other hand, wanted life and love, evidence and reason. Then, 
as now, " its strength was to sit still." It had power, but lifeless 
power, as a mountain ridge that stretches immoveably across 
the way. ■ It taught ^ no doctrine of love to other nations. It 
did not announce one God of lUl flesh ; and all it had 

TOL. T. — NO. I. * 
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power to do was to mutter imprecatioDs, retire into its wretcked 
temples, Rnd conceal its corrapting books. Cbristianit; could 
iDocuIate the conquerors of the nations with its principles, 
but it could not make rapid vigible conquests like the Saraceus 
in Persia ; for it works not by violence, — its action is not tliat of 
s machine pulverising the rock, but that of heat extracting its 
metals. It will be of no avail to speak of Portuguese in India, or 
Spaniards in Mexico, acting on a contrary principle. They were 
not obeying Christ's injunctions, as the Arabs in their niilitary 
proselytism were obeying those of Mohiimed ; nor was theirs 
genuine Christianity ; — they only forged its signature to fulse 
credentials. 

' Dr. Allen's view of tlio caste system, as it stands related to the 
Honourable Company's army, is tltus expressed : " In respect to 
caste, which has so much influence in religious and social inter- 
course among the Hindus, the English have shown some indul- 
gence in the army to the superstitions and prejudices of tlie 
natives, and tliese in their turn have yielded somewhat to the wishes 
of their masters, and to the exigenees of their own circtunstances 
(italics ours). The more important rules of caste, pertaining to 
eating, drinking, and intOTmarriages, are carefully observed in the 
army. These usages are also regarded in free and social inter- 
course," — if that can be said to exist, where a lady cannot be 
Tisited, nor an invitation to dinner made or accepted, — "but 
give way to more important naatters wlien on duty, and in the 
immediate inspection and order of their superiors." 

In immediate connexion with this may be placed Mr. Morris's 
account of the mutiny at Vellore, in 1806 : — . 

" In the midst, however, o( ib» quiet that prevailed, the dwel 
lers in British India were sta.rtled by the news of an alarming 
ontbreak near Madras. Veij early in the morning of the lOth 
July 1806, while it was stilt dark, the sepoys stationed at Vellore. 
a town 84 miles west of Fort St. George, arose and murdered the 
greater part of the European i^cers and soldiers who were in 
that place. Silently and secretly they assembled on the parade 
ground ; marched to the European barracks ; surrounded them ; 
placed before the door a fidd piece ; and frequently fired on the 
unarmed men within. The English soldiers could not return the 
fire, for they had no powder ; and were unaWe to charge out 
against their common foes. Some of the rebels had gone to watch 
the houses of the officers, and to murder all who left them, and by 
these Colonel Pancourt, who commanded, was mortally wounded. 
Others went to secure the powder magazine ; and a tiiird party 
ntered the houses of the Engli^, and killed all on whom thej 
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could Iftj their hands. Soon after it vta daylight, a few officerSi 
who had brarelj defended themselvei ia one of the houses, contrived 
to enter the barracks ; led the men who were still unwounded to 
the door, where the^ captured the gnu ; and, fighting their waj 
out, reached the top of one of the gatewajs, upon which thej kept 
their adversaries at bay. The officers were kilted in the struggle ; 
and a serjeant named Brodie commanded the few survivers. But 
news of these events had been carried to Arcot, which was only 
nine miles off ; and while brave Serjeant Brodie and his comrade^ 
were fighting desperately, there was seen in the distance a cloud 
of dust, which told them that help was near. It was a regiment 
of dragoons and the 7th native cavalry galloping to the rescue." 

T!ie result is obvious ; the mutiny was suppressed. Destruc- 
tion camo on tlie majority of the mutineers. But his view of its 
causes is worthy of attention : — 

" Many causes contributed to this fearful mutiny. Orders 
had been given that sepoys should appear on parade without any 
of the marks which Hindus wear ontiieir foreheads to show tbeir 
caste. They were to have their beards and moustaches cut after 
one uniform fashion, and they were to wear a turban which they 

imagined was like an English hat. Many of them thought 

the Government wished them all to become Christians. But 
there was something farther and deeper concealed under these 
things. The sons of Tippoo Sultan were in confinement at 
Vellore. They were treated kindly, and allowed to hold inter- 
course with many of the people round. The town was full of 
those who looked back to the days of Mohamedan greatness in 
Mysore, of men who had been secretly preparing to raise Tippoo's 
sons to their father's power. The green flag of Tippoo had been 
hoisted during the disturbuice," 

Here was a revolt ostensibly origioa^ng in a mere regulation 
to wear a particular kind of turban, not by any means so 
great an innovation as the wearing of the British uniform. Tliis 
case may he compared with the emeule in wliich Brigadier 
Mackenzie recently sufi'ered so much, and obtained, with well- 
merited tribute to his character, so slender a modicum of justice. 
While in this latter case there was a nominal plea of religious 
interference, though such interference was really on the side of the 
assailants, in the Vellore case there was none. At the period 
when it occurred. Christian missionaries were virtually proscribed 
men. And because a mutiny had arisen about the wearing of a 
turban, and because some on that account clamorously affirmed 
that tlie Government wished them to become Christians, therefora 
it must be made a reason for prohibiting the publication of ths 
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CliriBtian faith in the land ! Had it even been an English hat, 
the connexion between it and the supposed result is too ridiculous 
to merit reputation. Yet the Edinburgh Review of the day could 
publisli.from the pen of a powerful tl linker, the Rev: Sydney 
Smith, the opinion that though Christianity is the only true reli- 
gion by which man can be saved, yet it could not be a missionary's 
duty to preach it during the day, when his only reward would be 
to have bis brains scattered at night. Did it nut occur to this 
.astute reviewer, that not a drop of the blood shed was tliat of a 
missionary, but of British officers; and that to think of inissiDnaries 
at all in the case was as preposterous as to suppose them the 
authors of Lord dive's successes t We can now add that no 
missionary's blood has ever been shed in India. Dr. Pedgar 
indeed was imprisoned for some months, — not in India, but in 
Burmali, and not because he was a missionary, but was regarded as 
belonging to the Western belligerent power. There is every 
probability that had missionaries held full intercourse with the 
unhappy men of Vellore, no mutiny would have occurred. The 
missionary may not be believed ; but his person is respected as 
the Gvru or TjUdd of the great religion which he represenU in view 
of the Natives. There can be no rational doubt that Mr. Morris 
has given the true cause in tracing it to the rankluig feelings of 
the subdued Mysoreans, panting to see their kingdom and TipiKxi'a 
family restored. 

Dr. Allen seems to us to reason from a transatlantic point of 
view, when stating the great proportional loss of English life in 
the most celebrated victories in India. These are his words ; — 
■ " If the loss on the other (native) siiie was greater, as it generally 
was, yet such figures show that India has not been brought to its 
present state of subjection without repeated and severe struggles 
to preserve its independence of foreign control, while the Targe 
military force which England finds it necessary still to support, in 
a highly efficient state, shows that all the inhabitants are not 
satisfied with the government exercised over them." Wondrous 
conclusion ! When and in what country were all the population 
satisfied with the government ? Are the protracte<l troubles of 
the time of Cliarles the First, the Revolution and the Chartism of 
our own day, the Irish rebellion of 1798, and the contemptible 
effervescence of 1848, proofs of absolute contentment with Eng- 
land's home government ? Or if not, shall the sovereign lay down 
the ftceptre, and resign the land to anarehy ? Have the frequent 
usassinations of Russian Emperors proved that its despotism gives 
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conteotment ? Did 1848 tell a tale of happiness under any conti- 
nental sceptre? And if a Yankee can see nouglit but rottenness 
in old Europe, wliat will he tbink of Kansas ? What of the 
expulsion of the Mormonites from place after place? What of 
the Nortliern States writhing under the slavery laws, and of the 
Southern States endeavouring with high hand, by fugitive slave 
bills, to coerce their northern brethren into the support of slavery ? 

But if farther illustration from these quarters be, as we assume, 
superfluous, with what government have tJie people of India ever 
been satisfied ? Were tliey so in the epic days of the mutual 
destruction of blood-allied kings of the Lunar race ? Were tliey 
BO when Vikram and Shalivalian waged deadly war ? Were they 
60 in the desperate conflicts of Brahmans and Buddhists ? Were 
the frequent assassinations among emperors of Delhi, Nawabs, 
Peshwas, Rajas, and other potentates, proofs of perfect satisfaction 
with the respective governments ? And what interpretation shall 
vre give to tne fact of the Marathi Chiefs systematically sending 
armies into Katiawar and central and northern India to collect 
their tribute ? But look to " the standing army — 300,000 in 
efficient order, one of the finest in the world." But if Sind and 
the Punjab and Gualior could bring into the field the armies we 
have witnessed, what would be the amount of the armies of all 
the r^ong now held in awe by the Company's standing army ? 
If we reckon them lakhs of an army, we must reckon twenty 
crores or 2000 lakhs of a population. Consider again the armies 
described as having met Semiramis (unless we dismiss her exploit 
from history) and the Persians and Alexander. We think 
the British standing army, as to its amount, no difiicult pro- 
blem, and no proof at all of greater dissatisfaction than ia the 
common lot of governments. A much more intricate problem is 
to tell how En^and ever conquered India mainly by sepoys of 
India's blood and soil; and bow these maintain her conquest; 
and how the population do not rise, en masse, and anniliilate 
them. We are no panegyrists of the British Government ; but 
we would have it weighed in an impartial balance. Let it be so 
weighed against any other that India has ever seen, and especially 
let the good results, of which the train is now laid, be estimated in 
the weight, — and the opposite scale will speedily kick the beam. 

Let nsnot bemistakeo as ifwe argued its stability on the ground 
of its popularity. In its stability we are indeed strong believers, 
and of its comparative popularity we are to a lai^ extent aware. 
The liberal contributions to the Patriotic Fund, to the sufferers 
from Irish fitmine in 1847i and to schoob and collies, ^>eak . 
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emphatically na tliie poiDt. But we assume no such datum as 
tlie permanency of any system from its present popularity. Among 
Indians, tliose in present possession of poner will always coinmaad 
a lai^ auiouDt of popularity, and be exposed to side eddies of 
discontent. We have no respect fur tlie anile idea of the British 
GoTernnient as resting on a ponder magazine. We shall not 
argue the impracticability of a rising from the want of means, — if it 
became a fact it would create the means by seising those of 
Government. But the want of unity is want of power. Transitory 
cases of union may be pointed out, as in the Punjab army. But 
these have ever been too partial and too imperfect to form the 
premise of an argument. Did British controlling power not exist, 
it is impossible to conceive the limit to assassin ations and broken 
treaties, and non-paid armies, and want of discipline and of mili- 
tary science, plunder, conSscation, and all forms of violence. To 
suppose a fact analogous to the decline of the Mi^hul power, and 
the rising independence of the deputies of provinces, would be to 
suppose the decline and fall of Britain's oinpire ; and from what 
the state of India then became we may fairly infer what it would 
be. But we think it absurd toputthis, even in a hypothetic form. 

But the source of Britain's power is with the British themselves, 
—their wisdom, their enlightenment, and their moral principle. 
We know much is said of breaches of treaties, and said more by 
Englishmen themselves than by Natives. Let truthful history 
investigate and determine this chaise. But this we fearlessly 
say : the perusal of any fair history of the rise and progress of 
British power in the East, shows that if Governor in some 
instances did supersede treaties, their non-fulfilment by the op- 
posite party gave an occasion or created a necessity. Take as aa 
example — and one of the most signal — the annexation of Oude. 
Tliere is no reasonable room to doubt the perfect truthfulness of 
Lord Dalhousie's proclamation tliat the Nawabs of Oude had 
systematically set the treaty at nought since its forma^on — more 
than half a century. We accept as plain and correct Mr. Morris's 
account of this transaction ; and we protest against the immora- 
lity of the principle that a treaty is obligatory only on one side, 
and that side the British, or that the violators of a treaty have a 
right to claim the fulfilment of what theiuselvea have made null^ 
and void : — 

" Since the treaty made with the Nabob of Oude in 1801, that' 
country bad been very badly ruled, and in 1855 it waa confessedly 
the worst govemed native state in India. The Nabob was devoted 
to sensutl gratifications, and surrounded by courtiers of the most. 
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|irofligate character, and shamefully neglected the -affairs of goTern- 
.ment ; the chief posts in the administration were entrusted to 
worthless favorites ; the people were plundered and oppressed, 
and the ill-paid and ill -disciplined troops supported themselves 

by rapine, Tiolence, and bloodshed The English, it was 

stated, had agreed, by the treaty of 1801, to protect the Nabob 
against every foreigrj and domestic enemy, while that sovereign 
on his part bound himself to establish such a system of adminis- 
tration, to be carried into effect by his own officers, as should be 
conducive to the prosperity of hia subjects, and calculated to 
secure the lives and property of the inhabitants. The English 
had fulfilled their part of the treaty, but the Nabob had neglected 
his ; and therefore, Ac." (Pp. 245, 247) 

We could not, however, be honest to the theme, of which this la 
but an illustration, if we did not declare our conviction that the 
true source of the stability of British power in India is Briiain'i 
Mission. WliaC mean we ? To explain and advocate this 
subject would be to write, uot a review, but a volume for future 
revieirers, and vaUimes on the subject are not wanting. The domi- 
nation and tite decline of Mohaiuedan power mtiy be compared to a 
comet tliat has swept the sky with its coma, and passed away, and 
not fulfilled the prediction of its return. The rise of a little power 
from the West, like Elijali's cloudlet seen from Carmel over the 
Mediti'rranean, was destined to submei^ thrones and sceptres, as 
the rainy torrent swept over parched Israel. The strictly com-, 
mercial character long maintained by the British, tlie maimer in 
which territories were almost thrown mto their hands, in which thejr 
were forced to conquer, or be annihilated, appearso wonderful as to 
make the truth stranger far than fiction. The Providence that 
presides iti moral government over men and nations, directed BiL- 
tain's sails to India's shores, an<l its flag to Indian fortresses. '' The 
Lord is a man of war ; the Lord of hosts is his name." This 
forms part of the song in celebration of a great national 
emancipation. God commands His armies to execute His com- 
missions. These may be angelic, or human, irrational, oriu- 
animate, but all execute His righteous or IIis benignant purpose. 
His army of locusts devastated green Egypt, andpunished Pharaoh's 
pride. His army of angels encamped around Elisha, unseen by 
his servant, until God unsealed his eyes. The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera, perhaps by fancied malign aspects operating 
on superstition. He made an angel bring a blast of death over the 
fast army of Sennacherib, the Assyrian invader of Judea. He 
made the waves of the Red Sea a countless array of deadly effect 
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on the Egyptian host. He made the Roman annies, without 
knowing any better gods than Jupiter and Mara, execute His 
commission of retribution on Jerusalem and the Jewish nation. 

Now the Lord of armies, in a way analogous, sent foreign armie* 
to India. In this we may recognise a purpose of chastisement on 
an effete idolatrous people. But it were a purblind mental eye 
that could take no more expanded view of the subject than this. 
It is important truth, but only one element of the whole truth. 
Why is India given to the nation most proudly pre-eminent in 
philosophy, science, and tlie arts 1 to the nation ablest of all to 
give it peace and protection ? to the nation whose language— 
whether we pronounce it the richest or not — is at least th« 
richest treasury of knowledge ? to the nation ofiron andofcoal, 
of steam navigation, railways, and electric telegraphs ? Surely He 
must have intended England as an agent for diffusing the know- 
ledge and working of these things over the East. Bnt more 
important than all these :~why did Godpve idolatrous India to 
Protestant Enghind ? to the people tlmt have most successfully 
taught the doctrine of God's true nature f to the nation most 
nobly diffusive of her principles by teaching rather than by torture 
or persecution ? The answer to all this must be, England's mis- 
sion to India is a mission not less of benevolence than of power — 
emphatically of benevolence. Let lier sons learn the lesson, and 
be lionoured in fulfilling heaven's glorious behests. 

In close relation to this point — in corroboration of the prin- 
ciple we advocate, — let tlie following ideas of Dr. Allen be duly 
considered : — 

" Had the French succeeded in their object of becoming the 
controlling power in India, there is reason to believe they would 
have pursued a course of conquest, in ways and by means at least 
as unscrupulous as the English have used. The French have 
never succeeded so well as the English in governing their 
foreign possessions ; and there is reason to believe the state of 
India is better than it would have been under the governtng 
of France. Had France become the governing power of India, 
the religion of the European population in it would have been 
Roman Catholic, and if we may judge from the French policy in 
their foreign possessions, no other form of religion would be 
tolerated ; or if tolerated, they would allow no means to be used 
for propagating any other form of ChristiaaitT, and so all the 
inhabitants would be shut up to receive the Homau Catholic 
religion, or to continue in their present religious state of igno- 
rance, superstition, bigotry, and idolatry. There is reason there- 
fore, in contemplating the present religious state and prospects 
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of India, for thankfolneas to Him who nilM among the nations, 
and dis|>oaea of countries and kingdoms according to His pleasure, 
that this coimtrr, vitfa its vast population, has come under the 
goTernment of England rather than that of France or an; other 
European nation." (P. 218.) 

If the hands that received tlie sceptic have not in all cases 
Bifa^ed it as they ought, if rulers have Failed in their faithful 
testimony to the Most High, if for long they supported idolatry, 
and bound themselves to count it a point of honour and truth to 
continue old endowments, — still let us remember pilgrim taxes 
abolished, and sati as well as intantlcide among Chiefe suppressed, 
and legal protection enacted for the man who changes lus reli- 
gions sentiments, and for widows re-marrying, scientific schools 
established, and prospective grants in aid, without any restriction 
on religious teaching, — these are some of the steps of England's 
progress on her high mission, — steps elementary, and sometimes 
very tottering, indeed, more like an mfant learning to walk thtn 
a giant in his prime, but {^ving bright anticipative gloamings of 
intellectual and moral glory to shine over India. 

With campaigns and victories, and with the conduct of parti- 
cular men in power, we cannot detain our readers ; for this were to 
re-write a lai^e portion of history. And it is not history, but the 
philosophy of it tliat lies before us. What Macaulay has done to 
Clive and Hastings, might, by a mind of historic grasp equal to 
Ilia, be done to a Wellesley, a Bentinck, a Hardinge, a Dal- 
housie ; nor might such an one pass over names associated with 
victories over the secrets of the past, a Jones, a Colebrooke, a Prinsep, 
a Wilson, and many more. The men who contend in the high cause 
of philanthropy may exhibit less of meteoric glare to the world ; 
but the deeds of a Schwartz and a Martyn, a Carey, a Rhenius, 
and other illustrious missionaries now living, may be in reserve for 
some pens that shall so illustrate their glorious objects as to make 
their cause one of wider sympathy. In estimating the real gist rf 
the vexed questions, — say of the acts of Hastings, or of Kapier, the 
annexation of Sind, or tlie displacing of one Baja of Satara for 
another — we know not whether to make more allowance for the 
defective knowledge, not so much of facts as of Indian character 
necessary for handline the facts, displayed by many an honest 
philanthropic orator in England, or to reprobate the wont of 
principle and plain decency in the demagogues who, for the trifling 
consideration of some ten or twelve hundred rupees per mensem, 
vent their virtuous indignation in behalf of kings, whoso native 
perfidy had run them aground. Why are these declaimers not as 
VOL. v.— NO. 1. -3 
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sealous in nuking known the profound rilUnies of a Nuo' 
Gomar, a Suraja Dowla, or a Mulraj, a» the errors and faults of 
great men of their oim country? Be it that the honours of a 
Koliilla conquest devastated villages, through aid unhappily lent by 
a Governor General. But how often is the impression leit, that 
the English are a race of human fiends, entering amon^ " a pool 
amiable people" as wolves into the fold ! The dissipation of the 
dream is indeed painful as regards native character. But let historic 
truth prevail. Let the Englishman's sins be told, and told im- 
partially. Let it be told, too, that underhand treachery, avarice, and 
cruelty formed the politics and diplomacy of the fallen monarcbs 
of India ; nnd let the lesson bo learned that God has prepared 
the way for a new era of benevolence. Let the errors of rulers 
and treaty-makers be beacons. Let philanthropy, whether em- 
ployed in making known Christianity, or its school monitor, science; 
liave a fair field now — and a historian worthy of its merits. 

The origin of the present relation of the Nizam's eourt 
and territory to the British Government, is thus stated by Dr. 
Allen :— 

" In the Deccan and Central India were two of the largest 
remaining native powers, namely the Kizam and the Mahrattaa; 
And the former of these, whose capital was Hyderabad, had 
entered into a treaty with the English, by which be ceded to them 
territorv (all he had obtained in the partition of the kingdom, of 
Mysore) yielding 3,000,000 dollars annually, and they in return 
engaged to support a large subsidiary force in his dominions, and 
to defend them from every aggression. By the same treaty he 
bad also engaged neither to make war, nor so much as to nego- 
tiate by his own authority, but to refer all disputes between him- 
self and other states to the English, &c." (Pp. 235, 236.) 

Whether the policy of miuntaining and sometimes of setting 
np these protected states, was far-sighted, may now be fwrly 
questioned. Let this be determined as it may, there is one 
aspect of the subject on vrhich the benevolent mind naturally looks 
with regret. States like those of the Nizam, iu the heart of 
Peninsular India, and the Gaikwar in Gujarat, by being pro- 
tected, are made permanent and powerful. In miich more than 
half a century they have undergone none of the changes to which 
they would nave been incident, certainly none of reformation. 
Evil principles and corruption of all forms have been rankling, 
and seething like the caldron of the weird sisters. Had the British 
legis not protected them, tliey would have run the usual round oS 
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assassinations, changes of cliieA and dynasties, and final annexa- 
tion. Ab it is they ara poverfal, but only to do evil. They show 
no inclination to benefit their country, but only to suck its reins 
like vampires. Popular feeling may exist, but it cannot become 
ftctive. Any rising nould be instantly repressed by the powerful 
arm of the protecting foreigners. This has ever appeared to us 
one of the worst and most painful facts in Indian history, and one 
inrolving the least hope of anielioraUon. If yousay Brittun ought - 
to correct these evils, you are met at once by the reply : " Britain 
is bound by treaties, and must she not be faithful to them f 
Would you have her do evil that good may come ?" Now there 
can be no true reply to these questions, but one. Faithfulness to 
treaties is imperative on every Government ; and to do evil that 
good may come is an ethical maxim radicaUy unsound, and even 
inexpedient, in the remoter consequences it involves. But we 
say candidly, these questions, put as they have been by high 
politicid friends to ourselves, may astound and silence, but do not 
satisfy us. Where lies the doifig of the evil? — in letting existing 
and rauspant evil alone, or in endeavouring to prevent it? 
Bat are you to prevent one evil by doing another f — to reform 
Lucknow or Baroda by violating existing treaties? This is the 
one reply — the silencer, as it is estewied — to all attempts to open 
the subject. Why are these treaties kept in the dark, and ndt 
published, that their purport may be known, and that^ it may be 
seen whether they do not, as may antecedently be assumed, bind 
two parties ? Kven to put the opposite of this, hypothetically, 
may appear absurd. But how frequently do we hear it ad- 
vanced that the English must fulfil the stipulations, and the 
idea ignored that the native powers had any stipulations to 
fulfil! In the case of the last annexation, Lord Dalhouaie 
taught otherwise : and what similar lessons may yet be learned, 
time must evolve. Without at all wishing even the noblest, and 
greatest ends to be attained by untenable means, we cannot acquiesce 
m the doctrine that urrottg ends ought to be perpetuated. When 
reformation is needed, how can covenants to maint^n evil bar its 
way ? Let the spirit of reformation arise to work, and much refor- 
mation will be effected without one itein of violated faith. If the 
a^ments we are doomed to hear be valid, it follows that treaties 
bind the British Government to vrrong on each hand : to injustice 
to the Chief, by the curtailing of his misused power, or to the sup- 
port of grinding oppression on the population of a whole territory. 
Here the less of the two evils is very palpable. As philanthro- 
pists, we wish the greatest good of the greatest number; and 
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while we deprecate the adoption of all wrong means, we with equal 
emphasis deprecate the contiaiunce of wrong. 

If we clioose to urge the discussion farther, there may be an 
aspect of these questions from which enlightened, honest, timid 
diplomatists may shrink. To exemplify : — if the Court and 
Goremment of Oude was what the Governor General represented, 
was not the existing treaty an iniquity, unless on the snppoffltioa 
that those corruptions nullified the Company's engagement? Oa 
any other principle all covenants would appear meaningless, they 
would not be in any sense covenants, but arbitrary promises made 
by one party to another. Again, theagreement ofHastingstosend 
troops to aid the N^awab of Oude in redudng the BohiUas — was 
that, as is generally admitted, a flagrant injustice to that people ? 
Then would not the moral course have been for him to say, I feel 
this engagement to be a crime ; I spurn it from me ; and with U 
I forego the advantagea it was expected to bring t When men form 
conspiracies, as for the murder of a sovereign, or that of the forty 
men who bound themselves by an oath to assassinate the apostle 
Paul, are they under moral obligation to muntain faith with their 
fellows t In making the covenant they have committed a crime ; 
mustthOT supplement that by the commission of a second? 

In writing of the treaties wrought over India like a web, Dr. 
Alien may palliate their constant violation by Natives by ascrib- 
ing it to «" ihe defeeie and infirmUiea of the native diarader." 
T£s may be eagerly read in the West, where multitudes, though 
not the most enlightened part of tlie community, catch at straws 
to find fault wiib their parent country. Here lurks the secret 
of the breach of so many treaties. What are these " infirmities 
uid defects" ? Are Uiey amiable weaknesses ? Select some oS 
the most celebrated characters in Indian history, and try if you 
can explain tbeir treacheries, frauds, briberies, and cruelties, as 
mere " infirmities and defects." Why the worst crimes ever 
charged on Englishmen consist in imitating some of these 
weaknesses of Natives, — more correctly, foiling them with their 
own weapons. Weaknesses you may call them — ^moral weak- 
nesses, — the diseases of the heart. But this goes only to con- 
firm their moral turpitude. Take as an example Omichund 
entering into a plot with Clive, and then demanding a vast bribe 
not to msdose it. When he is taken in his own toils, we have 
no indination to defend the English in outwitting him. But 
where lay the more hideous mass of turpitude, — in the sordid 
traitor who, if not bribed with a hdih of^ rupees, was ready to 
bring destruction on a number of men only equally guilty with 
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himself, or in the Englialiman wlio sav«d those lives by a 
fraud ? We can afford to compSGsionate the unliappy man in 
the end of liis career, but not to sympathise nith guilt under a 
black any more than a white skin. Let this native character be 
made a reason fi>T endeaToniing, by Christian and |i;eneral know- 
ledge, to elevate the moral standard, but not for calling evil good, 
nr representing the evil as slight on the one hand, and compara- 
tive good a major evil on the other. We are sure I>r. Allen did 
not intend this ; but as his words have that tendeni^, we have fdt 
oUiged to speak plunly. 

A quotation from each work may brieSy illustrate the windings 
up of some of the sternest wars in which England was evot 
engaged in the East : — 

" The Peshwa, after being a fugitive from his capital, and 
fleeing before an English force for several months, made a treaty, 
'in which he renounced all his poaseasions, rights, &c. to tbe 
English, and promised, on condition of receiving a stipulated 
allowance for bfe, t<F£x his residence in Bengal, outside the 
Mahratta territories. Sindia, Holkar, the Raja of Nagpt^e, aod 
the Gnickowar of Guserat, entered into new treaties, which, by 
reducdng their power, and admitting subsidiary forces into their 
dominions, or increafiing the forces previously stationed there, 
contained new guarantees against engaging in any further wars, 
or again disturbing the general peace. The Pindarls, wherever 
they could be fonnd, were attacked and dispersed, and as associated 
boiUes they were annihilated." (P. 258.) 

After the capture of Seringapatam, Mr. Morns states : — 

" Colonel Wellesley was M)po)nted to bring the restored realm 
into order, luid well and nobly did he do his task. The people 
were happy ; roads, bridges, and tanks, were made ; and many 
firom other parts of India came to live in Mysore, the best testi- 
mony of its good government," 

Strangers to India may not understaad nhy the Pindari war, 
-as it is tailed, so soon followed the conquest of the Mahratta 
powers, and when there appeared no State with sufficient 
power to renew the conflict " Pindari" means brigand, at 
robber. When the armies were broken and disbanded, they 
had no inclination to return to the pursuits of honest industry. 
In India, strolling Hindu and Mohamedan monks, tinder 
various names, can live and fatten on the industry of others, 
and if not loveid, be feared and worshipped. This is altf^ether a 
.distinct system from that of Brahmanical b^ging, though tbe 
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latter may have been the orf^n of the former. Of these monks — 
calied/aMre, gomvia, bdmi, alilhs, sdddkus, Sitapadris, and manj 
other names, — the nearest synonym is tliat of the bc^ng mono 
and friars of Europe. We have known a petty chief, wlto, when 
denuded of some villages, joined one of these fraternises ; and 
men in varioiu spheres of life, when thrown oat of wonted em- 
ployments, have betaken themseWes to similar resourcos. Wa 
have said the disbanded sipahis of Sindia and Holkar, and the 
Peshwa, frequently became Pindaris, living by extensive and 
systematic plunder. The necessity of putting down this system 
gave rise to the Pindari war. The suppression of the Pindaris 
must have driven them to varions straits. One of their leaders, 
Karim Khan, " became a quiet and industrious landholder." 
Another, Cheeta (the Leopard) was killed by a tiger. A tliird, 
Appa Sahib, wandered for a time as a fakir, and at last was 
pennitted to settle in the Jodpar territory. These days and scenes 
nave passed away, and witli them have gone to the dust the 
greater number of the actors in this varied and bloody drama. 
But the system of begging under religidfes guise, rather than 
working, though ancient, must have received an impetus wlioso 
momentum is still felt. Many readers will here think of the 
more recent suppression of the tkugai system, the execution of 
some ringleaders, and the system of discipline by which many 
have been made to form an industrial institution at Jubbulpore. 
Hence arose another accession to the beting races; and the 
question may arise, could similar public measures to those which 
converted thugs into tent-makers, and instead of life-destroyers 
made them productive labourers, not be adopted to work a similar 
lalntaty reform on the b&vas, — often the most corpulent, and the 
most pestilent men in the country f Dr. Allen says : " Some 
of the more enlightened Hindus would be glad to see these 
classes of people compelled to labour, and would approve of tho 
Government using some measures of this kind." 

Readers resident in the country need no description of these 
repulsive types of humanity. Their bodies covered, not with cloth- 
ing bnfwith ashes, — in a state sometimes more indecent than that 
of simple nudity, — their hair forming a matted and si^ualid coil of 
many feet in length.' They are seen carrying jars, suspended by 
a bamboo over their shoulders, and understood to contain holy 
Ganges water, which, under the superstitions dread of x)mt 
curses, the people purchase. Sometimes they are found by mght 
basking before nuge fires of wood, extorted from-the villagers, — 
and this, too, wood intended for carpentry ; for the ordinary fuel 
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df the people b dried coffduDg, with irhicli even English trsTel- 
krs are Bometimes obliged to serve themselres for cooking, and 
they very rarely resort to fires for narmth. You rarely enter a 
chor& (house for travellers) without finding it infested with 
them, and redolent of rank food and loathsome persons. Again, 
they may b^ discovered preserving their ncdls uncut, holding one 
arm erect, stajidiDg on one foot, swinging by a hook, and per- 
Ibrtning many other pmnful penances, residing these as the 
acme of righteousness. They may be seen bedecked in Uwdry 
tinsel, seated on a high rickety throne, proclaiming themselves to 
the approaching missionary as the god of tlie blinded people who 
are prostrate around. Of their drinking and immoralities, oS 
whien we speak not, we have heard much. We have known on« 
expelled from a camp, on a charge of exciting mutinous feelings ; 
and perhaps it is impossible to tell what effects they may httve 

Sroduced in the stormy times of England's struggles for ascea- 
ancy. Now to suppose that any economic measures could con- 
vert these men's vicious and vagrant habits into a public benefit, 
instead of a pest and a curse, may seen visionary. But surely 
such an object were philanthropic ; and antecedently it would not 
seem more unattainable than the results already attained in the 
case of the thugs. 

. Let Dr. Allen's account of the origin of the Burmese war 
form one of many examples of the fact tliat the British power in 
India could not remain stationary at any point in its history. 
A stem necessity impended, of urging its way on to suoremacy, 
or of retrograding to certain and speedy annihilation. Tne Com- 
pany rose, not by the thirst of conquest which its heroes felt, tnd 
not by the desire of territory; for though they did iiia'few 
instances instruct their agents to realise revenue, yet they fre~ 
quently, and with evident sincerity, enjoined peace without aiming 
at enlargement, and 

" Back recoiled they knew not why. 
Even at the Bonud thenuelTes had made." 
They feared the extent of their power and possessions, and 
instructed Governors General to make and maintain peace on 
almost any terms. When they conquered, they saw that conquest 
had been forced on them. We do not commit ourselves to the 
position, that they and their representatives were always in tlie 
right Tliis were too much for humanity, specially when ui^ 
by motives among the weightiest this world can present. Be it 
that soBie cases w political or real sins may have brought aggres- 
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sion.OQ them. But to judge impartiallj, we must appl^ the 
measure to both sides. Here a remarkable fact merits notice. 
It is with men's public as with their personal acts, — the really 
objectionable is oflieii not that to which Natives object. They 
bring much more frequent charges against Europeans for killing 
ft sheep than for breaking a treaty. This may be traced to native 
avarice, or injustice, or perverted sense of right an<I wrong. If 
refugees from BuiToan oppression fled into British territory, was 
that a cause for invasion ? Were the Burmese serfs inseparable 
&Dm the soil? Ami if they had been, was Britain bound to 
sanction and uphold the serfdom ? In India, people are every 
year, from discontent, leaving one territory to reside in another. 
Yet this originated a war, which, like other wars, added to 
Britain's oriental empire. Dr. Allen says : — 

" In 1794 a class of people called Meegs, and who had for some 
reason become obnoxious to the Burmese Governmeat, fled ia 
neat numbers into the English territory near Chittagong. . A 
Burmese prince, with a force of 5,000 men, without any intima- 
tion, invaded the district belonging to the English, where he took 
up a position and began to fortify it, while an army of 20,000 
encamped near the border. General Erskine proceeded with 
considerable force from Calcutta to Chittagong, where the diffi- 
culty was finally adjusted without any fighting, and the Burm^e 

returned into their own territory But in a few years 

great numbers of the same class of people again fled for protec- 
tion into the English territories, and caused ftesh troubles on 
the frontiers. In 1818, when in the midst of the Mahratta war, 
the Governor General received a letter from the King of Burma, 
in which he claimed Chittagong, Dacca, Morshedabad, and Cos- 
sim Bazar, as provinces which at some former period had belonged 
to the kingdom of Arracan, and he demanded that they should 
be Burrended to him. In 1820, 21, 22, and 23, they committed 
many outrages on persons in the employment or under the protec- 
tion, of the British Government The English, in repelling 

these attacks, killed a considerable number of the Burmese. 
Thus a state of actual war existed, though there had been no de- 
claration of war on either side." (P. 260.) 

The author goes on to detail the actual war and its results, 
which are too well known to need repetition. 

The transition from the days of James Siik Buckingham to 
those of the freedom of the press, by which sacred name the 
licentiousness of the lowest portion of the press is often palmed 
on the world, is thus noticed by Dr, Allen ; — " His (Lord Wil- 
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lUm Betttinck*s) admiais^tioQ was clii^y remarkable for 
xemoTing some restrictions which had hitherto existed on tha 
press in India. This diaoge caused mucli discussion in India 

and in England .- fiut the preits, though used as freely 

by different classes of the native population, in the discussion M 
political, religious, and all other matters, in their respectin 
languages, lias continued to be free, and some of the evil conse- 
sequent'es which were anticipated have resulted from it. Thus, 
.making the press free showed much liberality on the part of the 
Government." It is an important feet : the press has been mads 
free; and free let it for ever remain. Far be it from us to ' wish 
our press in the state of the press of Russia or of Franee. But 
what is the freedom of the press ? Many rave rabidly about k, 
whose only idea seems to be, the freedom of garbling from aH 
new books, of bespattering all persons, and of distorting all 
questions, — none of which things require any intellectual abilities, 
while they indicate a sadly depraved moral state. Is the freedom 
of the press absolute or limited t If the former, it is a portentioiu 
anomaly in this world. No man*s personal freedom is unlimited. 
It must be limited by the equal freedom of others. No man's 
freedom of speech is absolute; — if he slander character, injure 
good feme, or cause commercial injury, he is lial>lo, and justly, 
to punishment. It may be said a man is also liable to libel 
and damages for what be writes. True; and this is applica- 
ble just in so far as the two cases are parallel. But the 
wide diffusion of slander through the press renders the cases 
widely different. Some prints indeed, of the lower order, even in 
the hands of their few subscribers, are iicerally ephemeral, and pass 
by the intelligent and the good as " the Idle wind." If we assert 
the right of the press to publish truth, without the invasion of the 
more private precincts which general feeling holds sacred, it should 
at least be bound by the laws of gentlemen, which it assuredly 
is not, if we judge from the manner in which gentlemen ,ot the 
press frequently hurl their truJa/ufmiia at one another. Why 
might not the press be as free as the learned professions, and yet 
be elevated by some wise measure of legislation to the status of a 
learned profession ? The only reply which we can conceive, is 
the plea so often used for staving off indefinitely the emancipation 
. of slaves ; — the time for it is not yet come. 

Th? state of the Punjab, consequent on the first campaigti, and 

the public feeling that soon brought on. the second, and issued in 

the annexation of the country, are thusdeecnbed by Dr. Allen:— 

vol. v.— KO. I. 4 
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" The wtflike and independent spirit of the Sikhs waa orer- 
ured, not subdued. It was onlj suppressed for awhile, again M 
appear in the spirit of desperation and faoaticism. Several of 
the chiefs had still preserved some independence, with rerj con- 
siderable military force and pecimiarj' resources, and a great 
]aan<r, who had formerly been soldiers in the regular army, their 
regiments being now disbanded," were without any employment 
suited to their tastes and habits, and having no means of support, 
were anxious to resume their former mode of life. Some devotees 
and fanatics encouraged this spirit by assuring them of divine 
aid, fiivour, and success." (P. 383.) 

He goes on to detail the appointment of Sirdar Khan Singh 
as governor of Multau, the appearance of Agnew and Anderson 
to iustal liim, their assassination by Mulr^j, tlie preiious governor, 
and tlie sudden outburst of the second tempest of war. We 
have ever regarded ourselves as advocates for freedom, — foes to 
despotism, and to slavery, and to all wars of aggressive subjuga- 
tion. But juat because we are so, we have lieartily wislied 
success to the British in cases like tliat of the Punjab. Of all 
despotisms, an anarchical despotism is the worst ; and we need 
hardly tell any Indian readers this was the despotism of the Punjab 
from the death of Kunjeet Singh. Truth has compelled his- 
torians and journalists to admit — even French journalists ofthf 
time admitted—that the British were forced to act in guarding 
their protected territories, and either to vanquish the fanatical 
armies of (he proud Sikhs, or shrink before tliem, lu such ease 
they must have shrank till they quitted every foot of India's soil. 
Xliey met the enemy and tliey subdued him — subdued him a(l«r 
hloody conflicts. But ia the excess of their moderation, they 
placed a boy on the forfeited throne, — not that we attach any 
blame to that youthful prince himself. It required little politick 
foresight to anticipate the result. At that tinie, without any 
pretence to political foresightedness, we were wont to declare our 
belief that a second conquest of the Punjab armies would soon 
occur. We wish Dr. Allen bad entered on the case, and shown 
hijs American readers the reckless spirit of aggression, and th« 
unprincipled disr^ard of treaties, thatleftto the Governor General, 
with the utmost disposition to peace, no alternative but the on« 
he adopted. In the result, the nationally vicious state met it* 
retribution ; an augmented territory and an augmented respon- 
sibility were by Divine Providence assigned to Britain. We uav« 
littU sympathy with some, and those excellent men, who, whining 
over.these matters, sny, " Oh ! we are not sure that, aftec all. 
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tb* lULtivs rule may not lie better for these poor people." Our 
r«|>ljr is brief: if t1iia Iwyour feeling, tlion endeavour to ameliurat*. 
Our gystoDi is at least siisccptibleofinipTOTemeiit; tlie nativesjatem 
is vitally unsoimd at the core. In thus coming under British 
(Kiwer, the Natives come within the sphere of hope, which, in the 
long milleuniums of tlie past, nevpr before dawned on them. They 
itow have, or may have, equitable administration, and the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property, and roads, and newspapers, and 
schools, and Christian books, and teachers. If we are partial to 
tlie British power — which in some respects we deny not, — it is 
cm grounds of benevolence alone. We see no room to cavil a( 
the position that a mighty Conservator of the peace is immeasur 
rahly superior, viewed as a natural good, to the endless inva- 
sions, and massacres, and assassinations, the faithlessness, the 
treacheries, the rapine, bribery, and oppression that everywher« 
prevailed. It will avail but little to leier in reply to Britain's 
Indian wars. Reasoning inductively, we must conclude tliat had 
Englishuien never steer^ a prow to India's coast, there would, 
within the period of her history, have been much more, and mora 
rathless, warfare. Britain's aim has been to repress assaults 
made on the peace of India. If one part suffered she has regarded 
all as antfering. 

But we charge not Dr. Allen with want of candour. He thus 
acknowledges the spirit of the Indian Directory ; — 

" In considering the course of policy pursued by the English, 
which has resulted in their acquiring in India one of the largest 
empires ever known, there appears much less to censure in the 
Directors and controlling power of the East India Company in 
England, than in their agents in India. Increase of territory 
has not generally been the desire of the Proprietors or Directors 
of the Company, and in accordance with this view have been the 
general spirit, and often the positive character, of their instructioos 
to their agents in India." (P. 296.) 

Into the author's remarks on the administration of justice we 
shrink from entering. The theme is most invibng to those who 
have the taste for it. To draw aside the veil from villanies of 
native vakils, and show how British justice is tainted at its foun- 
tain-head by these poisoned stopcocks through which it must well 
oat; to tell how able and upright men bewail the defeating of 
th«r best intentions ; to expoEe the native pertinacity in making 
tJieir legal suits virtually hereditaiT< and in renewing long-decid' 
•dcase* aSBoonasaQew PoliticajAgent conoesonUiesc^^; to 
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aoaJyse ihe diffiinilty of obtaining true teitimony, and the impM^ 
ttbilitj of preventing bribes under the name of p&n sopan ; t« 
relate cases in whicli one Native can point to nnotlier, and nay,—' 
" Tliere is a man with only Bs. 15 a montli of pay ; whence come 
ttis means of riding that pampered horse ?" Herd are giant evil* 
VOTthy of a pen equal to that of Luttier's dream. Bnt th* 
inrestigation would not stop, but, rather be only beginniag \i«te. 
To listen to enlightened Englishmen benailing the ruinous 
Atpense of journeying tioia the most distant Mationa to thft 
Presidency to obtain redress, and perliape the greater expeeaO 
rif prosecuting a case there; to cgnternplate the unceitunty oC 
t^e English law, at least in its application to India; and to fiid 
t3i6 cordon of a vast nomocmcy drawn round the European tarn* 
munity, — these constitute a theme of much importance a*d etjtmt 
difficulty. Dr. Allen's remarks are correct as far an they reiKh ; 
" Tlie people are very litigious, and in none of ttie departments «f 
the Government does their moral character appear more nnlavonr- 
able than in these courts. Deception, bribery, and perjury are 
of frequent occurrence. Tlie want of a code of civil and criminal 
laws, adapted to all parts of India, and to all classes of its popn- 
l^ion, has long been feH and acknowledged." (P. 306.) 

On the subject of the earlier educational measures of Oo¥0m^ 
ment, the anthor says : — 

"The Government educational institutions are under the superin- 
tendence of a Board or Council of Education in each Presidency; 
these institutions are of various kinds. A few of them werv 
established at an early period of the English power in India, for 

S articular classes of people, as the Madrissa in Calcutta for iHt 
[ohammedans, and the Sanskrit Colleges in Calcntta, Benav^, 
and'Poona, for the Brahmans. These institutioru have not pra- 
ddced the results which were expected, and tb^ will prorably 
soon be made plaoes of general education." 

He obviously contemplates the later educational measures fmm 
a voluntary point of view ; and exemplifies how easy it is to state 
fWcts and yet convey erroneous impressions. We do not think 
American renders will derive a clear and adequate idea ofthe 
{iresent state of education from the following paragraph ; — ■ 

" Much dissatisfaction has been expressed by some people wftli 
the Government sjstem of education. The expenses of this systeta 
are defrayed from taxes collected from the native population, wiA> 
wnsist of Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsis, andoiher ebsses-'irf 
fUitnu religiotn aeDtiments I^Mse- diffi»reat tXtaom v£ 
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pqo^ KWvU T^ffturailg/ul unteiUing to be taxed for tit eujipoti tf 
tfiooli M leiieA tMeir religion wa» declared to befa'te (italics ours), 
aad some sjatem ^hich thej abhor was declared to be tme, aad 
tjie dutj of all to practise it. It was also supposed tfa&t people 
would be unwilling to sead their children to schools in whicn such 
principles and doctrines concerning their religion made a part of 
the course of education. The Government, in view of these facw 
and circumstances, resolved to exclude from their course of ednc*^ 
fion all religion, except those moral precepts and general prinoi- 
T^ m vhich all classes would concur — thns making the conrsa 

EtenuT, scientific, and moral, but not religions Tbil 

Aeatnu or common ground generallj occupied hj the GoTerniatQt 
be given occasion for dissatisfaction on the part of a portioo-of 
tfas Chmtian commonitj, saying that the Government, being 
|»oCeesedl7 Christian in its principles, ought not thus practicallj 
to ignore its own faith, where it can exhibit and inculcate the 
tcwi to its subjects. But it is not easf to see how the Govern- 
ment could pursue any other course than has been pursued, con- 
sistently with its professed principle of non-interference with the 
religion of the native population." (Pp. 318, 319.) 
- Tlte last seotence appean to us a simple truism. BeoanBeft 
portion of tke people may be dissatisfiol with the educatiqn, 
therefore only such ediicntion as will satisfy tliem can be given. 
Wvll I tkis, if voluntaryism, ia at least consistent voluntaryism, 
which would not only dis-establish religion, but education also- 
Dr. Allen knows that false geography, astronomy, and history are 
tauglit in tlie Bimlu books. Therefore their ge<^rapliy, &c, not 
according wUh the opinions of the people, must not be permitteti 
in the Bcltools of Government. Do tlie Moliamedtins approve 
the Sanskrit colleges, or the Hindus the Madrissa ? Instead of 
Myi n g " nuch dissatisfaction on the pnrt of the people," a verg 
gntrtii aoquiesemee, would liavemore correctly expressed the fact. 
Vfi» athsit in the native character a tendency to dissatisfaction, 
and think it possible this may exhibit itself more than it has svqe 
jet done, just as education tells more extensively on the youi^r 
poT^on of the community. Hitherto the educated, even inciu- 
•iv«ef the teachers, have been a feeble minority, and sometimes liav« 
been excluded from caste, and forced to submit to disgusting 
atonements, for some measures regarded as innovatory. The most 
recent atteraipt to persecute a teacher was on the part of the 
Fanb in Bombay, who, enraged nt Gniling some of the pupils in 
-IIm Elphiostone Institution inquiring into the truth of Christian- 
ity« preferred beibre Government a charge of teacbii^ Christian 
e^^atataaober of their own community. TneGoyern- 
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ment justly decided tbat lie had rialated no rule ; — he kad 
simply in a literary manner tnught some Christian- lessons c<h>- 
Uined in one of the authorised school-books. It tlius appears 
that the Pars! comrauiiity cnrry their prejudice so far that they 
endeavour to prevent ilie pupils from knowing what Christiuiity 
is. Siidi a case may aidmshowiiigthemtliat they may as well 
attempt to stay tlie monsoun in its course, as long to arrest 
education and lair iuquiry. The pupils know from Parsis what 
Pitrsiism is ; from Hindus and Moliamedans nliat tliese sys- 
tems are. Wliy, on grounds of impartiality, should they not 
know from Cliristiaus what Christianity is ? Why should they 
be obliged to know it only from the niis-statcments of its enemies, 
rather than from the unbiassed views presented in the school- 
books? Does not this betray a lurking fear that CUristiaoi^ 
lias an evidence in its tavour which their own system has not, 
and that this evideijce may convince any one who will patiently 
investigate it ? 

We admit the dlfficuUy of pursuing any other course tha*) 
Government an pursuing. We admit their sincere desire to be 
neutral. But tlicir course, as a matter of absolute necessity, 
deviates sometimes in one direction, and Eometimes in another. 
It was no neutrality to shut out all religious instruction from the 
schools. It was compulsory exclusion. Be it that other books 
as well as the Bible were excluded, that does not convert exclusion 
into no exclusion. It may leave room fur one party to submit to 
pressure, when they find the hand of Government press as heavily 
on others. ImpartUdily this may be called, but not neutralilff. 
These two terms are not synonymous, — the former expresses an 
etjual interrerence, the latter no interrerenco at all. Now in tbe 
case of the Government schools, there is an interference to tin 
compulsory, though impartial, exilusion of the standard books of 
different systems. But even impartiality fully carried out would 
not leave the pupils in possession of equal opportunities of knowing 
Christianity and the otlier systems ; — these the pupils h&^e never 
yet possessed. We are neither special advocates nor assailants 
of tlie Government scheme of education. We hold it our duty to 
point out what is amiss, and what is defection, and to priHDOte 
all practicable improvement. But we hold it equally out duty to 
acknowledge the results aclileved. We have given GovernmeHt 
credit for sincere endeavours to attain impartiality, and for tke 
upright motives that actuate them in theii progressive measurei. 
Among these may be mentioned the resolution to fimnd colleges, 
and the regulation to extend gTants*iu*«id to scbot^ mmr 
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' pmate superintendence. The latter merits atteatiou, not on 
Mcount of tlie amount of tliese grants, wfaicb in many cases nil) 
be insigaificant, but on account of the principle tliey involve of 
non-interference with the religious instruction conveyed in these 
schools. Here is a neutral status to which Government never 
attained before. It is a step towards free reli^ous instruction. 
Another step similar t» this is the uew regulation of the Court 
of Directors, granting permission to place Bibles in scliool -libraries. 
In inch cases, though restriction from reading them in the school 
■till exists, pupils may go to tlie library and read for themselves- 
But is the old neiUralily, &a C!ille<l, a fact or an assumption ? 
Xlmugh «e think the answer clear from niiat we have said, ute 
repeat the question, to plnce it in the lightof some additional facts. 
Indubitably it is only an assumption, nnd in more respects than 
one. . Among the school-books sanctioned by Government, and 
used inthe Kngliah department, are McCullocli's Reading-books; 
and English readers, by looking into them, will see that they contain 
some useful Christian lessons. It was the contents of these tha^ 
led to the trumpery charge against the teacher alluded to above. 
Nor would it be difficult to find departnres from neutrality in the 
opposite direction, — such as the publication at one time of th« 
" Funchop&kyan," and at another, of the " Moral Cl.iss Booh," 
expargnted of the moral precepts quoted from the Scrij'tures, and 
of the statement that it is proper to kill animals for food. But 
.apart from matters religions and moral, as we understood these 
.terms, is there neutrality in teaching a system of geogra^ihy which 
ignores the existence of Mount Meru, and asserts tliat of Ceylon, and 
an astronomy irhicli represents the moon's nodes as being merely 
two mathematical points, and not giant demons capable of swal- 
lowing the sun and moon, nnd which describes the earth as spin- 
ning on its axis instead of resting on the back of an elephant or 
the head of the great serpent Slieshn^ ? Be it always remembered 
that these tenets, childish as they are, are held rdigiously, as taught 
in the Shaslras, just as we hold the ten degrees retrogression of 
*' the shadow on the dial of Ahaz." 

Id fine — to expect universal satisfacdon were a chimera; and 
BO w«re it to expect that young men could receive any extended 
education and be in heart orthodox to the old heathen creeds; and 
aqteciolly so to suppose that in their unfavourable circumstances 
they could generally give a fair hearing to Christianity. It should 
bo also calculated on, that superficial education nill infiale, ai^d 
, that very often ao apparent good will result. But none of these 
cHCBinstaacea is « mid objection to.the cause of educMion. Let 
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it be extended, and directed, and improved ; but let it go on and 
prosper. Liglit is good, though it raay dazzlo lender e^es. Tnttli 
IS mighty, though for a time it may be sophisticated. 

We do not wondec that an American should — perbi^ anin- 
tentionally — appear to adduce the public works of Hindu and 
Mohamedan sovereigns iu disparagement of those necuted bj 
the British; for ne have repeatedly heard the same done by 
Englishmen in this country. He says : — "The ancient Hindu 
sovereigns, nith such views of their own intereats and of the 
circumstances aud expectatious of their subjects, constructed roads 
and bridges to facilitate travel and traffic." (P. 327.) It is a 
pity he has not told us what description of roads and bridges. 
We know not whether the knowledge of tiie construction of a 
true arch belonged to the Indians any more than to the Egyp- 
tians, except as derived from the West. The only bridge we 
b.ive seen, erected without British influence, is on a road leading 
through a vast ravine to a cluster of mountain temples. The 
tnii%es of ancient Hindu sovereigns may all Lave yielded to the 
Stream of time, if not to the monsoon torrents. But why do not 
the roads remain ? The roads of the andent Romans in Italy, 
Naples, &c. remain to this day, as noble monuments of their 
public works. Public buildings in Rome, Roman walls in Bri- 
tain, Egyptian monuments, the Chinese wall. Palmyra, Perse- 
polis remain. Butezceptiogmountain-templesand cave-temples, 
what have we in India ? We are told that " the Mohammedans, 
wliohaveoften beendeseribed as semi-barbarians and oppressors"— 
it would appear from tliis that in the author's opinion they were 
"neither, — " constructed ninny noble public works. ForuzeToghluk, 
who was emi>eror of Dellii from 135 1 to 1388, though engaged in 
frequent wars, yet found time and means to devise and execute 
numerous public works for the benefit of his subjects. Tlie follow- 
ing is a list for the maintenance of which lands were assigned— 
namely, 50 dams across rivers to promote irrigation, 40 mosques, 
30 colleges, 100 caravanserais, 30 reservoirs for irrigation, 100 
ItCBiHtaie, 100 public baths, and 150 bridges." And farther he 
ad^ ; " It does appear strange that the English should possess 
-tiboe territories for more than half a century, and have done 
>o little in the way of public works." From the inf««nce 
•we totally dissent, — that the Englisli, in the matter of public 
works, are behind, ^hatishalf a century, the greater poitioo of 
which has bem spent in desperate stru^lee, — ^e altMnativels 
-b«ng annikihtim or paramowit power 9 Give ttwm half a 
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ceobiiy ofpnctful reig», (ma t)i« conquest of tbe Punjab; tiKit 
i»Elitul»aconipftriBOD with iwjluilf century in t)ie reignsof Delhi 
Moghnls, and weihall abide Uie verdict. Even uon let the fort; 
mosques (which of couise were for Mohamedana alone) bs 
compared with Ghfisdan churches, their thirty colleges (how 
abated the name !) with the Government and Misuoiury 
•^ddeational instituUons, the hundred caraTanBerais {cAcras or 
«ropty sheds) with traTellera' bungalows, their hundred hospitals 
with tlte Biitiah hospitals, civil and military, medical staff, 
medical scho<^, dispensaries, vaccination, — and it will be 
«a^ to tell on which side the advantage lies. Of the hundred 
^uU/c baths we shall give them the full advantage, rem^iberisg 
_tk*t these could only nave been for Mohamedans, and can only be 
. coHiporod with the private baths attached to all European dvellings. 
Ifl thi^ we seek not to avail oursdves of Mr. Elphtnstone's very 
aatttral doubts about the accuracy of the lists drawn from the 
lOUfld niunb^s, and other suspicious circumstances. 
. Hue the author acknowledges extensive canals and other works 
«f the Eiwlish in the great wat^^hed of the Ganges, and these 
m^stand in competition with his Mohamedan works of irriga- 
ticHi, &c. Why did he not include roads to Poona, Mahablesh- 
wt^r, the Neilgherris, with tlie Extensive road systems td those 
stiiti<His, and similar works in tbe other Presidencies ? Why did 
he take no account of travelleiG' bungalows, improved sliippiag, 
^era (though too few in number), town halls, adawlals, jails, 
6ovemment houses, public libraries," museums, fectories, Stc. 
kci ? ^f railways, tho tel^raph, and steam navigation he writes 
1^ only prospective ; and we observe no account of the postal 
(System. Of the geological resources, he specifies principally iron 
aud coal. India's dust contains abundance of the former, licli 
enoi^ to make its woricing profitable in favourable ciicum-- 
Mances, thou^ far short ofthe rich per-cent^ of iron in some of 
ibe Ei^sh ores ; of the latter there is every reason to believe 
itbundance may exist in some fields. In some districts ironstone, 
millstone grit, and other accompaniments of coal exist, though 
Irom want of faults iu the strata the actual presence of coal may 
rnnnn undecided. In other places coal is found. But it must 
he remembered that ideas formed from the rich geology of Eng- 
land, and of some districts in the United States, must end m 
coiffiiderablfi disappointment. Lime for ordinary purposes seems 
evRywltere ^ttndant. Marble is deficient. Oolite, as a beauti- 
ful bQ^diag mateiiid; abounds in some places. But staJ:istics of 
Ifidian resouFces^ miiiend orT^tabla» we propose not to discuss. 

VOL, V. — MO. I. 6 
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Tliat tliey are Twt eourcea of national wealth is true ; and idl 
enlightened attempts to open them up must tend to tlie public 
good. 

Df. Allen states fairly the much-vexed question of the pecn- 
niary endotrmentg, or lands given to Brahmans and temples : — 

" In the progress of their conquests the English acquired 
possession of the provinces containing these temples and sacred 
places. The/ did not impose any nev taxes on tlie pilgrims at 
these temples and sacred places. The; only coUected such 
as the previous Geyerumeats had established and long coUected. 
These taxes, usages, and ceremonies were adjusted by the aiiiiil 
Brahmans, vho shared in the revenues and coUectiona (^ the 
temples, so as to exact as much as possible froni the deluded pil- 
grims Thus the English magjatrates became appwently 

the superintendents and managers of these temples and mosques, 
repairing them, appointing priests to officiate in them, fixing and 
paying their salaries, paying for illuminations, festivities, 
ceremonies, &c. But it was said, and probably with some truth, 
that the expenses sometimes exceeded tne income of the endow- 
ments, and that the deficiency was supplied from the Government 
treasury ; while, in other cases, the expenses for the temples were 
less than the income of the endowments, and that the surplus 
was then paid into the Government treasury." (Pp. 334, 335.) 

Into this question we need not now enter formally. Happily 
there are few out-and-out defenders of these endowments, though 
some truly good men consider themselves bound by treaties to 
keep them up. A large amount of unsound ai^ument may 
be detected on both sides of tlie question. Thus Dr. Alien 
also says : — " If any foreign nation should conquer the United 
States, such conquest and possession of the country would 
not deprive any person or party of their property, nor any church 
or college of its endowments, or its cliartered rights and privileges. 
So the conquest of India by the English did not deprive the, 
temples and mosques of their endowments." (P. 334.) Supposing 
the -soundness of this, we do not think the language like an 
American's. The writer either puts the question as one of fact or 
one of right. If of fact, everything is at the will and mercy of 
the conquerors, who may say " we have taken the country, and 
we shall dispose of its exchequer, its revenues, and its endowments, 
yea, and its princedoms and nobility with their estates, as we shall 
think best." We should like to know by ^rhat right Lord Clive 
could seize the treasun' and the villages of Surina Dovrla, and yet 
not touch the villages held by a Brahman. If the Brahman have 
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a tennre, H is a tennre tlie prince gave, and if the prince's own 
title is made a nullity, that which he conferred can fiire no better. 
Why should he distend the conquered armies, yet be bound to 
continue the support of/oiirA and tapsis f If, again, the question 
is made one of r^ht, we require to know whetlier Dr. Allen nteaoa 
by " the endowment of a church" its endowment by the State, 
m only its being the holder of some property as a bequest or 
donation. If he mean a State endowment, no advocate of esta- 
blished churches could soar higher. But if, as conscientiouB 
advocates for the principle of sucn establishments, we were placed 
on this pinnacle, we should tremble for our footing. All Gloveni- 
ments do at least claim, and have often exercised, the right 
of changing, disposing, or rescinding public endovnnents. Noi 
endowment in India can be an exception to this. If bequests 
or private charities were given, and GoTemment became trustees, 
the representatives of Government as upright men would fulfil 
their engagements. But the very idea of conquest annuls, de 
facto, all the engagements of the Government that is annihilated, 
except in so far as the new Government bind themselves to the 
old arrangements. Beyond this the question can be discussed on 
moral grounds alone ; and on moral grounds the conclusion of 
evety T^itimate logical process will be, — Let not endowments 
poison the morals of the community. Let that which goes to the 
support of idolatry go to support a school, or an hospital, or a 
library, or an industrial institute. We have equal right with 
Sr. Allen to put a case ; and let us put the case that the first 
Buonaparte had conquered England, and established a permanent 
French government : one of liis first measures, as lie himself 
stated, would then have been the abolition of the British House 
of Lords. Another might have been the disendowment of the 
Universities and the Churches, and tlie resumption of all their 
revenues. Similar measures were adopted in revolutionary 
France ; the estates of the nobility were confiscated, and wo 
believe no idea of their restoration will ever be entertained, not 
would their restoration now be possible. The English monas- 
teries in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and the secularisation of a 
large portion of the ecclesiastical endowments in Scotland after the 
Reformation, are also examples. The annihilation of twenty -five 
per cent, of the tithes in Ireland, in the reign of William the 
Fourth, is of the same nature. The right or wrong of these 
measures is a separate question, which would generally be 
decided according to the merits of each case, and the prevailing 
views of men, as swayed by public feeling. But the fact is plain ; 
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and it is futile ta tdl ub what tlie conquerors of a coabtrj cannot 
do. The secret of these endowments to idolatry is simply, 
that it appeared a prudential measure to allow Brahmaiu, &c. to 
retain them and be quiet, rather than let them loose among the 
population, as demagogues and conspirators. 

Dr. Allen thus states a great principle of the Indian goTem- 
ment :— 

"The professed policj of the East India Companr, in their 
goremment over tneir Indian subjects, whether Christians or 
Jews, or Mahommedaus or Hindus, has been netttralitj in all 
matters of a religioaa character. It was also a part of their 
policy to govern each class of people according to their previous 

laws The laws and usages of some classes are very 

intolerant, and utterly inconsistent with any equitable religious 

toleration and i^rotection If a Mol^mmedan should 

renounce his religipn, their laws enjoin persecution even to death. 
And if a Hiadu should renonnce bis ancestral faith, he is declared 
to be an ovicasts, and tlien, accoiding to Hindu laws, loses all 

his marital, parental, social, and civil rights In some 

respects the change of India's having become subject to England 
is of advantage. There is now general religious toleration and 
protection for all classes of people who live in the English terri- 
tories, a state of freedom or liberty which never existed, and 
which could scarcely be expected even to exist, certainly not for 
along time to come, under any native government, Mohammedan 
or Hindu." (Pp. 347, 348.) 

Now it IS requisite to view this principle In its true light. 
Neutrality in regard to the religions of the soil — if we may so 
write — is doubtless a wise principle ; and we are not now about 
to run into an analysis of the complicated and numerous. cases 
where British theoretical neutrality had, and sometimes still has, 
the effect of opposition to Christianity. It had this effect by 
leading the people to misunderstand the motives of Government, 
and by leaving men, who followed their mental convictions, at the 
entire mercy (or rather its negative) of their persecuting relii- 
lives and caste. Toleration is a glory of the British Government. 
Are we reminded of persecuting statutes or canons remaining 
unrepealed in England's law ? Ala^ ! we know it. But we 
know, too, that as many such as do remain, remain embalmed 
as memorials of an uuhappy past. But ve «pesk fact; and let 
even prejudice admit the fact of Britain's tolerating genius from 
the period of the Revolution. It was to be ezp^tM that this 
priuciple would find its way into this land,-^a principle of which 
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DAtive powers never formed a coneeption, and against whicli 
native states with a modicum of remaioiDg power still strenuously 
contend. It would have 'beea strange, though unutterably desira- 
ble, if it had found free play in tlie embarrassiDg position of a 
Christian Govemment ruling a vast p^an population. L(Higf 
long had Christians to lament that a heathen could become a 
Christian only at the expense of loss of wife, children, property, 
soci^ status, — all that could make life valuable. Tnia state 
of matters might have been called the toleration of non-interference; 
but its effect was ^i>j»ermiV (he utmost amount of iiUokrance. A 
truer view of toleration was attained wlien the Court of Directors 
promulgated the law tliat no person shoukl forfeit legal or social 
rights by a change in religious sentiments. As an appendix to 
this comes another item, and an important one, of their 
toleraticm, — the legalisation of the le-marriage of widows. Sad 
that so plain a law of justice was withheld so long- But it is 
cheering that at the end of the list of abolitions — salt, pilgrim taxes, 
infa»ticide,casie persecution — comes the abolition of the persecution 
of widows. The moral effects of tUb rigliteous law need no 
exposition. 

We refuse our assent to the statement that " England has yet 
made no adequate return fiir tlie immense wealth she has drawn 
from India, and it remains to be seen whether she ever will make 
such return." She has given security to India. She has repressed 
plndaris and thugs, and bhdtwatias, and bhils, and kitias, in their 
thieving habits, and all systematised thieving and piracy. She 
has done mucli towards the suppression of bribery. She has put 
an end to murders, sanctioned by time and by superstition, and 
honoured witli the name of religion. She has made many native 
merchants wealthy by her shipping, and her imports into India 
of dotbs, and metals, wrouglit and unwiought, and porcelain and 
glass ; and has opened boundless marts for the export of all 
Indian products. In public works she has at least exalted, and 
greatly, all that was done before. She has given printing, books, 
newspapers. And though much money passes annually out of 
India, who shall give the statistics of the immense returns ? Is 
it not the fact that specie in silver and gold are frequently brought 
to India ? and it becomes a problem to tell what becomes of it, 
unless it be absorbed in ornaments. Compare the ornaments and 
the houses of the pec^le now with those of past times ; and in 
tjiese, though but secondly items, India is beyond all calculation 
a debtor to England. We grant we hare sees here and there a 
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fitrt in ft dilapidated state ; but we liave thought of the country 
better protected than by these craiy muniinente. But will a 
ChrtB^an clersym&n reclon nought but wealth a return for wealth ? 
India, while placed in an advantageous positionin regard to industry 
and commerce — tlie great wealth -producing agents of a people,^ 
has received already, and is at the dawn of receiving much more 
largely, tlie boon of knowledge, which the wealth of nations cannot 
buy, but which is certain to make the nation possessing it great 
and happy. 

Dr. Allen speculates on the possibility of the Sritiah con- 
quests extending until their dominions meet those of Russia at 
tlie wait of China. It is going rather far ahead to theorise on 
the bearing these great rival powers might in such a case main- 
tain towards each other ; and we leave this to greater clairvoyants 
than oQtselres. 

To the view given of the Vedas and other Brahmanical boobs, 
as if they taught " a pure monotheism," we find it impossible to 
assent. Why has not the author given the text which he alleges, 
with its reference? That a Brahm may be in the Vedas is 
admitted. But an abstraction without attributes, which is no 
person, can never be admitted to be " the Living God." Even 
supposing Brahm appears in the Tedas clothed in personal attri- 
butes, could we call that " a pure monotheism" which addresses 
hymns of praise, not to Him, but to the sun, the earth, the ele- 
ments, &c. ? Was the Greek doctrine of Zeus, or the Roman 
of Jupiter, " a pure monotheism" ? This were a strange idea of 
theological puri^. Let us but take a Brahman's assurance and 
description, and the matter may appear all conclusively settled. 
But the author's Indian experience might have taught the futility 
ofsuchamode of establishing his point. It is not the mere 
abstract proposition that there is one God, not in a pantheistic 
but personal sense, that constitutes monotheism. Aaron 
acknowledged Jehovah while setting up tlie golden calf. Tlie 
kingdom of Israel clung to the monotheistic Pentateuch, while 
worshipping idols at Bethel and Dan. At a subsequent period 
it is recorded of the Samaritans that they received the Pentateuch, 
and combined the doctrine of God with the worship of idols,— 
" they feared the Lord, and served other gods ;" and on this 
account, after the return from the captivity, they and their mongrel 
system were rejected. But our author goes on to quote with 
approbation a statement of " & distingubhed author" (who?) to 
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the effect that manotlieisiD ia in Mann's Institutes. Brabm Is 
there ; but ve challenge the proof of monotheistic doctrine from 
Mann. An English reader of Sir W. Jones's TnuuUtion may 
indeed Gnd such expressions as, " Sxing the mind on God," and 
may exult ia the proof of his point. But proceed a little further : 
look at the Sanskrit text, and jou find that there is in some 
instances simply the word yap (abstraction), and in others sonydc 
(asceiicismj and no reference to God at &li. Gladly vould we 
hail the discovery of a substratum of truth in the Yedas, aa soiaa 
Brahmans fondly dream, while casting away all faith in their 
other writings. Bnt we can find none beyond the nama of 
Brahm, which is of no Other value than to furnish an indicatioa 
of a primitive doctrine of divine unity before Yedic corraptions 
began. Tliis applies also to the three giMls which, as we shall sea, 
Colebrooke recognises in the Veda, and thinks resolvable into the 
One — a fact seemingly inexplicable, unless, as it is often taken to 
be, as an indication of a primitive doctrine of the Xrini^. It is 
highly important that the Vedas are in process <^ translation. 
Tlie result will indirectly favour the doctrine of Jehovah, while it 
will identify the Vedas with the actual worship of the deified 
elements. 

The author's statement that Brahmanism is monotheistic, 
polytheistic, and pantheistic, must, if there be meaning in words, be 
taken ^mply as a contradiction, unless it mean that some Brahmans 
are of the one school, and some of the other. That some Brah- 
mans, in despite of their books, have learned that there is one 
God, we are delighted to know. But monoth«sm has always 
meant that there is one personal God ; polytheism that there are 
many such ; and pantheism that there is no personal God at all, — 
tliat nothing but the universe exists, and conseqnently that it 
has no author, — that there is no First Cause — no personal Deity. 
Much better would it be to give utterance to the real truth, and 
persuade the Brahmau to seek knowledge where it may be found, 
than to soothe him with the fallacious belief that he may find it 
in Manu and the Vedas. He should be reminded that, even if 
found there, the rubbish of addressee to the sun and the atmo- 
sphere and the wind, and the fire, and the earth, will always pr&< 
elude the utility of these books as sources of instraction. 

In Colebrooke's Essay on the Vedas (As. Res. vol. viii.) he writes 
as we have said, of three gods of the Veda, wliich may be 
resolved into one. But that one, in a passage which he quotes, is 
not made a person, but denoted by tad (tMtJ, the demonstrative 
pronooD corresponding to Brabm, which is mnte. The authority 
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tlius faila in establishing the unity oS God in any otker than a 
pantlieistic aense. The universe is one in no other sense than 
as a colloctire noun, expressive of all worlds — all material and 

spiritual existences. Because an assemblage of objects have one 
name, it does not fblloiv that they are one Being or existence. 

Dr. Allen says correctly that " a belief iu magic, sorcery, and 
vitckcralt has long existed among all classes of people in India." 
This is far from saying enough. Hindus, as such, cannot be 
exempt from these superstitious. "We have been well pleased to 
bear Brabmans and others assail these things at public meet- 
ings. But the result of the discussions was that the Brah- 
man of course bafflod his opponent in attempting to estaii- 
Ush cases of wUclKraft, and that a reward was offered for the 
establishment of any cases. But who does not see that if the 
Hindu gods exist, and appear in their countless avatars, and play 
their pranks among men, they may be actually performing the 
supernatural actions ascribed to witches ? Nor must we foi^ 
the Brahmanical principle, that " the gods are obedient to the 
muTitras, and the muniras are obeiHerU to the Brahmans ;" and 
that thus the Brahmans, by repeating Sanskrit verges as charms, 
can perform astonishing miracles. Every refutation then of the 
power of incantations strikes home to the heart of Hinduism. 
The ignorant among Christians have often been victims of the 
belief in the power of charms. But this is not the Christian 
doctrine, and is to be corrected by presenting the doetriae of 
Grod, and His Providence, extending to all creatures and all actions. 
Thus the same process of enlightenment which shows that super- 
stition is no part of Christianity, shows that it is the soul and 
substance of heathenism. We follow not this question into 
various forms of demonolatry, which Dr. Allen has touched with- 
out exhausting his subjects. 

His description of a Hindu temple may be noted :— " The 
temples of India are not built to accommodate assembhes of people 
like Christian churches, as there is no social prayer, nor praise, nor 
hearing instruction in their worship." True — alas! too true. 
Theirs is not a religion of benevolence, and therefore not of fellow- 
ship. Their fellowship consists in caste banquets. Their pan- 
tlieistic abstraction, being no person, cannot be au object of love. 
Their many and monstrous gods, both on account of their number, 
and their offensive character, cannot be loved. Heathenism is not 
and cannot be a religion of love ; and it is an abuse of language to 
call it religion. It merely usurps the place whicli reli^on should 
occupy. Fear is its main element. Hencetheworshipofgodswhich, 
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if Teal, nould each be a realisation of Satan, — Shiva, Kali, Mata, 
especially the last as the goddess of small-pox, with hei annual 
festival ofsaptam sUal. "Like priest, like people" is a scriptural 
maxim, " as are the gods SO are the worshippers" is a Hindu one. 
" Be ye holy ; for I am holy," is a great piicciple taught by the 
Holy One Himself. Hoir can friends of India hope to succeed 
in elevating and repairing the character of the people, without 
endeavouring to purify their ideas of the Object of worship ? 

Tlie following is extracted by Dr. Allen fix)m a jounial ia 
wliicli he had described the Hindu temple of immorality at Jejury : 

" Here is a celebrated temple of Khnndoba, who is believed to 
be an incarnation of Shiva. His incarnation, it is believed, took 
place in this vicinity, and, after accomplishing the object for 
which it was assumed, the god ascended to heaven from the top of 
a hill in front of the village. Hence this place became the principal 
seat of his worship." 

A description of the temple is then quoted from a work on 
India; and Dr. Allen proceeds: 

" Since this description was written, the temple has apparently 
suffered in its revennes and popularity. The rites of idolatry, how- 
ever, are performed here with much parade and pomp. The dancing 
girls have been dedicated to the god, generally by their parents, 
though sometimes children have been purchased for this purpose. 
This dedication is made professedly in the fulfilment of tows, though 
the true reason Bometimes is the inability of the parents to form 
inarriage connexions for their daughters. On arriving at a certain 
age, the unhappy girl is brought to the temple, and in a prescribed 
form is dedicated and presented as an offering to the god. The 
customary ceremony of marriage is then performed between her 
and the idol, and this is the oidy marriage that she ever enters. 
This dedication to the god, with the succeeding ceremony of mar- 
riage to the idol, is only an introduction to a life of prostitution."* 
(Pp. 389, 390.) 

We may pass Dr. Allen's remarks on Indian cave temples by 
referring our readers, for the most full and satisfactory account of 
them, to the able and valuable papers of the Rev. Dr. Wilson oh 
that subject, with which Dr. Allen's limited but correct remarks 
agree. 

In his remarks on the Hindu sacrifices. Dr. Allen says : 
" Tliere is abundant evidence from the early records of Hindus that 
human sacrifices were sometimes offered. The Institutes of Menu 
say the sacrifice of a horse, of a bull, and of a man, in the Kali 

* See the Ber. J. U. HnrniT Uit«liell'a important paniphlet on thii inbjeot. 
VOL. T. — NO, I. 6 
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Yog (the present age) ought to be avoided." He appears to 
have taken this from Ward,— an authority vorthj of general 
reliance. But I find no such statement in Manu, though Sir W. 
Jones gives it at the end of his English Translation, among some 
passages collected by Brahmans, ana this pass^e is referred to the 
Aditya Purftna. Manu's only alluston to these sacrifices will be 
found in the 11th Chapter, where are mentioned the sacrifice of the 
horse (aawamedha), and of the cow (gos&va), called in other 
Hindu books gau medka, and other sacrifices called swarjil, 
viswajit, and ahhijit, among which the human sacrifice may be in- 
cluded, though it is not expressly mentioned ; and of these sacri- 
fices there is no limitation as to yugs. Dr. Allen, by not quoting 
the words " by twice-born men," has made the passage appear 
too favourable to the Brahmans ; for by their own showing men not 
twice-bom may perform human sacrifices in the Kali Yug. But 
perhaps it will be said, as Colebrooke alleges to be the design 
of the Veda, that these sacrifices are not real but typical. There 
is no necessity of discussing this qu9stion to fasten a diarge od 
the Hindu books ; for in the shlok preceding that adduced from 
Manu, a Brahmanicide is taught that he may atone for his sin 
by performii^ an obscene mutilation, and walking backward till he 
drop dead. Nor is this the only enactment of immoJative penances 
involving direct suicide which is met in this code. The immo- 
lation of woman, the cremation, not of her inanimate remains, 
but her living form, follows naturally from a number of sHoks 
in the fifth chapter. In an address to Agni, in one of the Vedic 
Hymns, the hapless widow is expected to enier the fire. Whila 
many such evidences show what ancient Hinduism was, no quo- 
tations are needed to show that the practice continued down to our 
times, and that only Ghristiaii rulers from the West decieed it 
to be a crime. 

On the subject of transmigrations, as connected with the doctrine 
of bhuts or ghosts, Europeans commit numerous mistakes. We 
lately heard it stated that none but some flagrant monster of 
wickedness ever became a hkvt. Dr. Allen states this part of 
Hindu belief more correctly. "After death and the judgment, 
the reward of the good actions having been enjoyed, and the 
punishment of the bad actions having been endured, — or, as some 
say, the excess of the good above the bad having been enjoyed, or 
die excess of the bad above the good having been sufferra, as the 
character of each person may be, — the spirit returns again to the 
earth for a new birth. Some of the Puranas say, and such appears 
to be the general opinion, that eacfa spirit must go through a great 
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nnm^r of births (some say 8,400,000) before it again assumes 
a Luman form. During this long period it may exist in minerals 
and vegetables, (for the Hindus believe these substances are 
senlieftt beings,) or in insects, or reptiles, or fishes, or fowls, or 
animals, till the cycle shall be completed before it ^iun enters 
a human form," (P. 412.) Weie we condescending lo notice 
mere linguistic niceties, we might have asked by what refinement 
fishes, reptiles, &c. are enumerated distinctly from animals. He 
also justly states the consequences of the doctrine of transmigration, 
in teaching men to refer the good or evil of the present life to 
karm — that is, the works performed in a former birth, — thus freeing 
them from the painful but salutary monitions of conscience, and 
taking away the sense of moral responsibility. " Such opinioiu 
have a natural tendency to prevent all gratitude and thankfulness 
to any divine being fw any favors or blessings. They also prevent 
any sense of guilt and penitence for sin, as well as feehngs of 
shame when suffering punishment for sinful actions. Tbey invest 
the affairs of this life with a kind of fatality, and produce feelings 
of indifference and despondency." (P. 415.) 

The subject of " Literary matters" introduces a very tempting 
theme — the Romanising system as it has been called, — that is, tlie 
system ably advocated a number of years ago, and largely acted 
on in the East and North of India, of employing the English 
characters in the native languages. We could not compress any 
intelligible summary of the arguments on either side of this 
question within moderate bounds ; and we hasten OO) regretting 
that it is a topic so much n^lected. 

We feel a little startled at Dr. Alien's idea of early Hindu 
marriages. " Dnhappy as such early marriages often must be, 
yet I am not certain but in India, where society is so corrupt, 
employment so difficult to procure, temptations to licentiousness 
so great, and the means of supporting families so hard to be 
realised, greater evils would result from parents allowing their 
children to grow up unmarried, and then to marry as they please 
or not marry at all." (P. 459.) Did he not see that some of these 
reasons tell directly against the conclusion he supports ? Thus, 
how is the difficulty of supporting a family a reason for an early 
marriage ? St. Paul would have drawn an opposite conclusion, — 
from " the present distress" or difficulty he would have inferred 
flie ^sdom of remaining unmarried, and this in r^ard to per- 
sons in any stags of life. He adds : — " No doubt families, if 
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the marriage connexion between tbe parents was farmed at mature 
tt^, and from th^r free choice, would generally be happier." On 
what ground then does be think early marriages a minor evil ? 
Why without them " the social and moral state would be worse 
than it b now." He acknowledges that if widows could have the 
right of remarrying, it would essentially alter tbe case. Well ; 
since be wrote that is on tbe point of being realised. 

The licentious state of society may well cause in the bosoms of 
parents the most painful apprehensions in regard to their youthful 
daughters. But are they saved from sin and ruin by the course 
adopted ? Is the moral evil lessened or checked ? Or, on the 
contrary, has not the moral evil and the early marriage system 
grown up together to their present rank maturity ? While the 
root of the evil is allowed to remain in the soil, will not the 
poisonous shoots of tbe tree for ever rise, in spite of all puny 
efforts to lop them ? The early marriage of girls has one effect, — 
it prevents an ostensible offspring of extra nuptial intercourse. 
The children are born under the shade of matrimony. But is 
purity secured ? Does general conjugal confidence exist ? Wliy 
all the stringent rules, from the days of Manu till now, for holding 
woman in bondage ? Why her seclusion amongst tlie respectable 
Hindu, Parsi, and Mohamedan classes ? She cannot perform the 
polite duty of seeing a visitor. She cannot take an evening 
airing with her husband. He can neither honour himself noi her, 
by giving her his name, nor by naming her by her own name. 
Her education was inserted into native society like the thin end 
of a wedge, and driven home by an intelligent few in spite of the 
stem bigotry of their respective castes. It is by the educa- 
tion of woman, her sound enlightenment, the development of her 
mind, the expansion of her views, the making her feel that she 
is really a human person, with a human soul, and the opening of 
true views of the future, that the conservation of her virtue will 
be secured. This has, by the divine blessing, made our country's 
daughters what they are ; and this will in time produce the same 
effect on the women of India. Sut early marriages, wliile con- 
tinued, will only lead on to a more and more effete state of national 
impurity. In the days, happily gone by, Satis followed, — alas! too 
naturally. Sut there there is nope for woman. Sati is abolished, 
and the rights of widows are being granted by law. And her 
education is beginning to make pr(^;ress. 

The allowance of polygamy, and the partial prevalence of it 
among all the heathen denominations in the country, are describ- 
ed ; and the subject is resumed under the head of Christianity 
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^nhy, we cannot coDJecture, unless to maint^n tlie position that 
& poljgamist, becoming a Clmstian, should be allowed to main- 
tain conjugal intercourse vrith his plurality. He thus states his 
arguments : " Supposing now that any Hindu, or Mohamedan, 
or Jew, who has several wives, to wham he has been legally 
married, should give evidence of piety, and wish to make a 
public profession of Christianity, what shall be done in res- 
pect to his polygamy ? This man cannot divorce any of his 
wives if he would, and it would be great injustice to them and 
their children if he should. He cannot annul his legal obligation 
to provide for them ; should be put them away, or all but one, 
they will still be l^ally liis wives, and cannot be married to any 
other man. And further, they have done nothing to deserve 
such unkindness, cruelty, and disgrace at his hands." (P. £52.) 
He follows this with some rather confused remarks,— apparently 
i^raid to state the opposite opinion. One would suppose that if 
the practice be, as he says, "contrary to the Christian dispensation," 
it must also be contrary to the ten commandments. We certainly 
never would have discovered, had he not enlightened us, that a 
man might be living " contrary to the Christian dispensation" 
and " not be violating anyofthe ten commandments." But now 
what room for doubt ? Elkanah and David were polygamists, in 
tlie times of the ignorance at which" God winked" ; therefore 
polygamy must be sustained, though not a passage be quoted 
from the New Testament in its favour. Polygamy is allowed to be 
per se wrong ; butifit occur in the case of a person who afterwards 
becomes a Christiati, it is pronounced right, a duty, to sliriuk from 
which would be injustice andcruelty. Is not this to make wrong 
right? — to call evil good? The arguments are quoted from a 
certain writ«i of the last age in London, and are all drawn from 
the OldTestament. We reject not an argument from this quarter, 
but we would require to settle whether the subject of ai^ument 
were typical, ceremonial, judicial, or moral. In this ca^some of 
the ai|;umentB are of the last kind, and if sound, in point of int^r- 
pretation, would establish the conclusion. But that in Old Testa- 
m«nt times polygamy was ever practised with divine sanction, we 
most emphatically deny. The proofe adduced have been often 
refuted. Abraham took a second wife. True, but not by divine 
direction, but by the entreaty of Sarah. Elkanah had two wives. 
In the corrupt times of Eli's lai priesthood and government, this 
abuse had doubtless prevdled. It is recorded; but does authentic 
history, by recording, confer a sanction ? Surely a refutation of 
this were superfluous. His household vexations are also recorded 
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to mark ]iis conduct with disapprobation. David was a Po'7~ 
gamist. True, a temporary one ; but Le was heavily rebuked : 
by the lips of Nathan God aonounced to him, " I will take thy 
wivea from before thine eyes, and give them unto thy neighbour." 
He hved to experience the infliction of tliia sore calamity, and to 
bow to the dust in penitence. The result was, his wives were 
" in widowhood till the day of their death." But does not Moses 
Bay, " If a man have two wives," &c. — ihus sanctioning bigamy ? 
No : the Englisli version says so, but in Hebrew the verb is in 
the past tense — " if a man had ut have had" ; and thus the passes 
says nothing of two siniidtaneous wives ; but, on the contiary, the 
provision for the riglits of the first-born supposes his mother 
deceased. But does he not say " thou shalt not take a wife to her 

sister in her lifetime" ? No, not at all, according to tlie 

idiomatic interpretation. " A wife to her sister" is a Hebrew 
idionl, uniformly meaning, in the Old Testament, " one to 
another" ; and thus tlie passage is a phun prohibition of 
polygamy. 

But another fact is advanced, as if it would overwhelm all 
opposition. If polygamy were unlawful, Samuel (a priest) and 
Solomon (a king) must -have been illegitimate ! Here is a non- 
sequitur, wide enough to permit us to walk through it unscathed. 
" Unlawful" is confounded with " immoral." It is assumed that 
what passed as law in Eli's and David's government was the law 
of God. Does it need proof that Eli and David, though both up- 
right men, were guilty of great errors in government, and were 
severely punished ? But here is another non-sequitur — polygamy 
is confounded with legitimacy. Liegitlmacy is a question of puro 
legislation, while marriage in God's code is moral, whatever it may 
be in nationallaw, which varies in Scotland, England, and America. 
This was exemplified in Queens Mary and Elizabeth. If parties 
are immorally though legally united in marriage, they are sinners ; 
nor is this by any means a rare occurrence. But in illegitimacy 
there is no immorality, though a social and l^al blight may rest 
on the person. But apart from ai^ument, special pleading is 
employed, — Would it not be cruel and unjust to forsake the 
second, third, &c. wife ? Most undoubtedly. But what then ! 
May she not honourably and virtuously and happily live as his 
sister, supported by his industry, and contributing by her industry 
to the common stock, until granted a legal divorce, and thns 
held free to enter another matrimonial relation ? Then, and 
then only, let her quondam husband be exempted from the duty of 
supporting her. Thus there is no shade of cruelty or injustice ; 
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no forsaking, and no perpetuation of the heart-burninge insepara- 
ble from a polygamic family. 

We submit to Dr. Allen tliat in virtually ignoring the exis- 
tence of various influential missions in different parts of India, he 
has inconsiderately erred agdnst the law of brotherhood, and done 
injustice to some Christian denominations as actively employed as 
the others in the work of propagating the Gospel of Christ. 

Of the author's remarks on the Romish missions in India, we 
can only take a glance. He tells us, — " The Roman Catholic 
missionaries made no translations of the Scriptures in any of the 
languages of India. They wrote a work which they called Ezour 
Veda (Qu. Ishwar Veda, the Veda of God, or Isa Veda, the 
Veda of Jesus ?) and then attempted to obtain for it the honor of 
a genuine Hindu work of this name." (P. 559.) The work is 
described as ably executed, and so like, that some Brahmans 
did not detect the fo^ry. In 1 761 Voltaire, becoming acquainted 
with its existeuce, used it " to disprove the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures." How short-sighted the cunning employed in pious 
frauds ! These missionaries found their way- to the court of 
Akbar, and finding that monarch in a mood of mind disposiog 
him to favour some eclectic and all-comprehensive form of re- 
ligion, they published a work, "compiled, 'as they stated,' from 
the Holy Gospels and other Books of the Prophets ;" but stuffed 
with strange stories and foolish legends concerning the Virgin 
Mary, Peter, and other saints. The result need not be de- 
tailed : Akbar and his court " lost all respect for Christia- 
nity, and manifested no farther desire for inquiry." In this, 
we lay not all the blame at the doors of the missionaries. 
Had Akbar been a true inquirer, the corrupt books, and their 
unsatisfact^iry character, would have stimulated him in the search 
lor truth. But verily culpability of the Roman agents was of a 
grave character. Its issue illustrates the truth that " honesty is 
Uie best policy," — that the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God. 'Some would have portions of the Scriptures withheld, as 
the historical and biographical, under the impression that the mere 
narr^ives of sinful actions formed valid objections against the 
inspiration of the Scriptures ; and on the same principle the Ro- 
manists have withheld fix>m India the whole Bible. Those 
who feel this difBculty should seriously consider the fact that 
tiie Old Testament, by frequent quotations and references, is 
identified with the New ; that the Apostles constantly proved, out 
«f the Old Testament, that Jesus was the Messiah ; and that the 
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reason why the heathen in India are not able to take np the sub- 
ject of Christian Evidence is just their want of the Old Testament 
History. If we cannot teach them that, in vain shall we try to 
teach ihem the histories of Babylon, Egypt, and such histories as 
are contained in Rollin. On the other hand, the knowledge of 
Old Testament History will make known the fulfilment of pro- 
phecies in Christ's genealogy, and prepare the miod for under- 
standing the general fulfilment of prophecy. 

But by this cursory allusion to a great subject, — the respective 
policies and the genius of Romanist and Protestant missions,^ 
we are only conveying a most inadequate representation of its 
importance. And we refer our readers to Dr. Allen's chapters 
on the subject, and to such works as Hough's History of Chris- 
tianity in India, Sir J. Emerson Tennent'e Christianity in 
Ceylon, and Dr. Duff's pamphlet on the Romish Missions in 
Southern India. 

And now we feel we have carried onr readers beyond the 
bounds we intended ; and we cordially recommend both works. 
We could have wished Dr. Allen had avoided numerous repeti- 
tions, as of statistical and other facts, and that his book had 
been more condensed, and perhaps we may be pardoned for 
Baying more lively. But notwithstanding our strictures, we allow 
that it has a large measure of fairness and Christian spiriL It 
is got up in a style of good typography, a fair specimen of Bos- 
ton. We doubt not it will be interesting to many American 
readers, and even here, where such works abound, it deserve 
to be known. 



Art. II.— the DAMS AND RIVERS OF KHANDESH. 

Italian Irrigation, being a Report on the Canals of Piedmont and 
Lombard^. By R. Baird Smith, F. G. S., Captain of 
Engineers, Bengal Presidency. William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinbui^h and London ; 1855. 

The system of irrigation to which for special reasons we now 
invite our readers' attention, is that effected by means of dams 
constructed of masonry across the rivers of Kliandesh, for the 
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purpose of raiBing water to a certain height, in order that being 
conveyed through trenches it may fertilise the land in the dry 
season. 

The courses of the trenches are usually very irregular, making 
many detours, taking ndvantage of the natural levels of the ground, 
BO tnat tJiere are no deep cuttings, embankments, or aque- 
ductH. The sites of the works have for the most part been chosea 
judiciously with reference to the land which tiiey are designed tft 
irrigate. No particular fonn of dam appears to have been 
invariably adhered to : some lie nearly straight across the stream. 
Others obliquely to it in various degrees ; generally speaking, how- 
ever, they are more or less oblique, the lower end being that from 
which the water-course issues. As they are most frequently 
founded on rock, their forms are most irregular, where the rock is 
not continuous in the river. 

The rivers-across which these dams are thrown, have beds of 
sheet-rock with sand above, or sand and boulders railed in various 
degrees. Altliough they are full during the rainy season, th« 
other parts of the year their diminished stream is so spread over 
its bed as to be scarcely more than knee-deep in any one singis 
place, and as it is easily diverted, masons experience no difficulty 
whatever in the prosecution of their work. It will be generally 
found that the nearer the rivers are to the hills, the deeper and 
more confined are their banks, so that the water, not being spread 
over a broad surface, is less liable to absorption and more abundant t 
while the rick soil of the small valleys also holds out great induce- 
ments for the construction of a dam. As the streams reach thft 
open plains, they become wider, their banks lower, and their water is 
Scarcer. The consequence is that dams become fewer, and if the 
river flows over a lai^e extent of open plain, are found to cease 
altc^ether. During the rains the quantity of water is so great, 
that leakage is comparatively of little consequence, and it is only 
for the sugar crop in the dry weather that the water-course iS 
required to be at all perfect. The nearer the works are to the 
sources of the rivers, the more efficient they will generally be found, 
for as the supply of water is more abundant there, so also the^ 
are less likely to collect deposit. 

The masonry, of which tlie dams are constructed, is a common 
tort of rubble stone — a coarse description of concrete, having 
pieces of brick the size of a hen's e^ mixed with it, and choonam 
of the very best quality. The stone is the black basalt of the 
Country. Occasionally large masses of the rubble are to b« 
Kiund in the face of the wall, but the interior stones ftte of amaK 
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size ; and seldom or ever is dressed stone of any sort lo be dis- 
covered either for facing, quoins, oi coping. Xne lime is mixed 
with very coarse river sand. 

. In constructing tliese works, the plan usually adopted by the 
Natives appears to have been this : — The site haviog been fixed, 
Ikoles were cut in the sheet-rock according to the line the dam was 
intended to follow, from six to thirteen inches square, the same or 
Viore in depth, and from three to six or more feet apart. In the 
holes thus cut, stone uprights, from three to four feet in height, 
were let, and either the dam was built in front of these stones, or 
Uie stones were built into the dam, leaving ouly tlie back of the 
uprights visible. No particular proportions of thickness with 
respect to height ever appear to have been regarded, the height 
and thickn^s not unfrequently being found the same. The dams 
are in fact nothing more than strong, clumsy walls across rivers ; 
commonly with a batter on both sides, narrowing towards the top. 
Not the slightest attempts ever appear to have been made towards 
getting rid of the deposit which lias accnmitlated behind them, 
either by any arrangements in their original construction, or 
since their erection. In some cases they are filled to the very top 
of the wail, and have been occasionally abandoned for some wiers 
constructed lower down the stream. In many the deposit is 
within a few feet of the top of the bhundarra wall, and in every 
one, the sand brought down by the floods has more or less accu- 
mulated. In some dimunitive openings have been left, sometimes 
In the middle, in others at the very base, about a foot square, 
appearing as if they owed their origin to the builder's freaks 
^ther than as if they were intended for some useful purpose. 

In the heavy floods during the monsoon these works must have 
sot unfrequently failed, and at the present day large masses of 
masonry below many of them are evidences of former injuries. 
. Jn Uie beds of many streams, wJiere tlie square holes in the sheet- 
(ock for inserting the stone uprights are still perfect, not a vestige 
of the former dam is to be seen. It is not improbable that many 
of the sites thus marked out may have been abandoned by the 
original projectors, when they had discovered better localities, or 
from other causes. It is, however, indisputable that the dams 
tff this Province must have been very numerous in former 
times ; for one scarcely crosses a nullah of any size, on which 
remains of them are not distinctly visible. la some places they 
are still perfect, but useless on account of the scarcity of 
water — a subject which will be hereafter noticed. Tcuution 
attributes their constractioa to the Mohasqedans, and it is not 
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aniikely that a Tost BTstem of irrigBtioD was commeneed in 
Malik Umber's time, when Khaodesli was one of the flftsen vice' 
royalties or subas, into which Akbar's etnpife was dirided aftef 
his death ; and this is confirmed by the fact that the sttme uprights 
of the bhundarraa belongino; to Patonde near Cballeesgaam ttnd 
other places are composed of small pillars taken from Hindu 
temples. While the Hindus appear to nave contended themselves 
with the construction of vast reservoirs for the rtceptxtm of water 
-—many of them magnificent works of the kind, — tne Moham^- 
dans directed their attention to the eonveyai>e$ of water ; and,- 
jndging from the simple and admirable contrivances for this in tbs 
neighbourhood of Ahmednu^ur, from the vast remains which- 
exhibit skill of the same sort at Burhampoor, and from what we 
have seen in many other places, we conclude that the Hohamedantf 
were the hydraulic engineers on this side of India. 

From the various remains to he seen everywhere of bhnndar^ 
fas, some in a perfect, and many in a mined condition, it appears 
certain that this system universally prevailed, though more p&rw 
ticularly in localities adjoining the hills by which the Province ia 
oti three sides surronnded. A large river, the Taptee, running 
east and west through it, fed by innumerable tributaries — some 
of them considerable stteams — offers peculiar &ciHties for this 
sort of irrigation ; but we doubt whether it can generally be applied 
in all places, and of course certain geographical features in & 
country are absolutely necessary for its full development. Hilly 
tracts of country, with well-defined spurs running out and forming 
Harrow valleys, are peculiarly favourable ; the vicinity of all largo 
ranges of hills is advantaf^us also ; extensive open plains are« 
generally speaking, we should say, unfavourable. A good exain-' 
pie of a suitable country is the B^lan talooka, in this Province } 
for, besides the rnnge of hills, which are a continuation of tlie 
western ghants, and divide that district from the Dang on thA 
west, them are several spurs running out in an easterly direct 
tion, parallel with each other ; and to the southward again tha 
Chandore hitls. The consequence is, that in the talooka therb 
are ninety-seven dams, and the rentaitis of many others. At 
present this system of irrigation is confined almost etclusively to the 
Western Districts of Khandesh, comprising Pimpulnair, Baglari, 
Malligaum, Dhoolia, Nundootbar, Sodtanpoor, and Amnlnair. 
' The talooka of Pimpulaair is the second id importance of the 
districts at presmt irrigated. There ue in it altogether fifty-six 
bhundams, the prineiptd portion being aeross the Panjur, Katf, 
ud Bor« rivvs, tribiiUiri«s of the TaptM. 
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The talooba of Ba^Un, as its name implies, must have beeo «t 
one. time particularly fertile. There are in it at present ninetj- 
aeven bhundarras — most of them lying across the Moosim, Arrum, 
and Geerna — and its capabilities are unbounded. The banks of 
some of these rivers near the hilly tracts being very steep, form, 
as it were, small secondary valleys, and where this is the case a 
valuable addition to the irrigated lands is found in the small 
patches which are thus presented . fur cultivation. There are 
abundant means for the improvement of tliis fine district, as the 
Boil is fine, and there is no want of water ; but the great draw- 
backs are poverty, and what is worse a sad deficiency of popula- 
tion. There is scarcely a bhundarra worked out to its full 
powers ; and, owing to the equal rates of assessment, the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane is forced to such an extent that the great 
quantity of water required for it lias tended towards a diminution 
of irrigated cultivation in general. 

Considering that there are twelve bhundarras in the talook* 
of Malligaura, and 1182 be^^as under cultivation, yielding a re- 
venue of 12,504 rupees, we may pronounce its circumstances, as 
compared with those of other districts, favourable. One bhun- 
darra alone irrigates 369 beegas, and affords a revenue of 7,446 
rupees. This belongs to the villages of Dhabarree and Patna, 
having a channel of irrigation at each end, which is somewhat 
unusual. When the supply of water is abundant, and the land 
conveniently situated for irrigation on both sides, there is not the 
■lightest reason why dams should not be similarly constructed. 

The principal river in the talooka of Bhoolia is the Paujurt 
across which thirteen of the eighteen dams are thrown. Those 
beloD^ng to the vill^es of Nahlode, Koosgoomba, Dhoolia, 
and Neir, are the most valuable. As tlie river ap]>roaches its 

n:tion with the Taptee, it becomes very broad, with shallow 
ks, and its water is therefore spread over a great extent of 
surface. Some of the bhundarras are of tlie most irregular form ; 
taking advantage, where it Is possible, of the sheet-rock, they 
become very straggling, extending a great length before the op- 
posite bank of the river is reached. 

The melancholy condition of the Nundoorbar talooka is but 
too {4>pafent. Most of its sixty dama — all thrown across small 
tributaries of the Taptee — are at present useless, and only 204 
be^as are under irrigation, yielding a revenue of 925 rupees. 
In seasons when there is a plentiful supply of water, no doubt the 
tepairs of these dams wouhl be attended with much benefit, but 
the talooka does not itaturally admit of much irrigation by this 
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descri{ri;ioii of works. From the nature oF the ground, koirerer, 
which is in many places very hilly.as well asfrom the small valleys 
spread over a large portion of the district, we conclude that 
its capabilities for the fonnation of vast tanks, at a small 
expense, are eittraordinarj. This opinion is established bj the 
remains of such works to be met with at twenty-eight places. 
At Kundoorbar there were three, and tliere was one at each of the 
following villages : — Dboodalla, fiheeisaweecheebaree, Ghoupalla, 
Bahleir, Wurwud, Wurbliarra, Kokralla, Wawml, Akutwarree, 
Nimbail, Jeerra, Bulnund, Tulwarra, Kajnila, Jeytana, Welawud, 
Akralla, Nimgool, Kondamullee, Soone Moide, Duma, Lone^ 
kheira, Raighur, Shaida, and Sliumslieerpoor. Few of these bad 
masonry bunds, but in some the remains of the earthern mounda 
are of great size. That at Choupalla, which is now almost useless* 
more resembles a range of low hills than an embankment. 

In the talooka of SooJtanpoor there is only gne bhundarrs, 
and that is across the Gomai river, about two milesand a half from 
the townpf Shada; but of course many raoremight be constructed 
in the vicinity of the Satpooras, which are here large mountains 
with abundance of water, and a beautiful soil. As it is, milea 
and miles of jungle prevail with a thinly scattered population, 
mostly Bheels, who have not yet become adepts at agriculture. 
The single dam is an example to show what might be done. It 
supplies sis villages with water, thus irrigating 516 beegas, from 
which an annuar revenue of 3,097 rupees is derived. We know 
of no better bhundarra ; its powers of irrigation are great, and, 
properly worked, it would- irrigate double the quantity of land it 
does at present ; but the water-courses are long and ill cared for 
by the vill^ers, and the wast^e of the precious fluid is enormous. 

In the talooka of Araulnait are ten dams, irrigating 955 beegasj 
from which an annual revenue of 5,724 rupees is derived. The 
principal river is the Panjur, across which six of the ten are 
constructed, and of these, the dams of Amulnair, Mandal, Mode, 
and Betawiid are the best. Scarcely any are worked to their full 
powers, and they are generally much neglected. The liberal 
and enlightened policy of the early Moliamedan monarchs is 
attested by the enormous eitpense which must have attended theic 
construction ; but while the dam itself has been built with the 
greatest care, the water-course has evidently occupied second- 
ary attention ; and it will generally be found that it requires much 
more skill and judgment in repairing, improving, or relaying oiit 
than the dam itself. On this subject we will now make a few 
lemarks. 
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Tlie waterniouises of Eliandesh are genBrally in a very imperfcct 
state. They were laid out &t first with the strictest economy, 
making long detours, as ne said, to avoid the necessity either fof 
cuttings or aqueducts. Tlie repairs which they have received have 
consisted in replacing with stone what has been carried away, parti-i 
cularly in situationB where they run along the banks of the river, 
and a large extent of breast wallhad tobeconstracted. Apparently, 
not the slightest attempt has been ever made to straighten them. 
They follow the windings of the ground ; nor were the great length, 
the consequent waste of water by evaporation and absorption, or 
the loss of level, subjects of consideration. Under these circnm- 
Mancee, when slight repairs are indispensabte, they i^iould b« 
made with the cheapest material. Unless it is clear that the lin4 
rf the present water-course is the best that could have beeil 
selected, it should be abandoned when extensive repairs are neces- 
sary, and a better be constructed. The best wilt usually be that 
which runs direct from the bhundarra to the land which it it 
proposed to irrigate. This straight line shouM be laid out aitd 
earefally examined ; and ifa departure from it is absolutely neces- 
sary, it should be resorted to again, so soon as the nature of the 
ground will permit. As a general rule, the water-course should 
avoid the banks of the river ; otherwise it will be in danger of 
being washed away, or at least seriously injured by floods. Where 
It is impossible to avoid the banks, in all extensive repairs, a breast 
wall, with sluices to scour it, should be built along the wholA 
extent. The villagers are applying more and more urgently every 
day to have such walls constructed, as they save their embankinenbi 
firom injury, and indeed render them almost unnecessary. 

The cultivators are affected in many ways by the imperfect state 
of the water-courses, which, as now lud out, receive not only the 
deposit from the rivers, but the mud and sand washed down by 
every trifling nullah ; and the time which in July might be occu- 
pied in preparing the ground for rice, is taken up in clearing the 
channels for water. The nullahs, too, frequently destroy the lowef 
tide of the water-course, and when that is protected by a wall, 
the deposit is increased. In repairing a water-course thoroughly, 
a trench should be dug on the upper side, so that the drwnage 
of the ctflintry, passing either above or below, may not interf^ 
with it. Besides having a straight direction from the dam to the . 
land, the water-course should have an uninterrupted channel, and 
whatever obstacles oppose it must be overcome, care, however, 
being taken that the drainE^ of the country is humoured, and that 
it Bteets with no obstruction. The method pursued by - the 
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yillagers in clearing tba water-course fiequentl; does liutn. As 
in all cases tbey attribute any perceptible diminution in tbe 
•upply of water to tlie want of di^ng, excavation is their only 
cure, «id to such an extent has this been generally carried, thaX 
nine water-courses out of ten would, if accurately levelled, be 
found below the fields entered in the old records as watered. 
Under the village superintendence, they are cleared as follows :— 
the cultivators, having assembled with ploughs and wakkurs, dig 
the sole as far as can be done jiith ease, removing by hand the 
lumps which are consistent enough to be handed on to the 
top of the banks. They then open the sluice and let off the 
disturbed water, with all the mud it can be made to hold in solu- 
tion, thus reducing the soil from a foot to a foot and a half below 
the level at which it had been fized by the action of the watM 

Erior to its being disturbed. The constant deepening of the watei 
y clearing, the wearing away of the bank, and the accumulation 
of decayed vegetation, certainly iu time make the relative 
levels of the land and water-course very different from what they 
were when the work was first constructed ; and we have no doubt 
this will often be found to be the case with fields near the 
dam, which are generally of a higher level than such as are fur- 
ther down the water-course. 

A serious injury and waste of water are also caused by the vil- 
lagers driving their carts across them in all directions, and allow- 
ing cattle to stray in them. This can only be avoided by having 
convenient bridges, and by hedging in, or otherwise protecting, the 
cluuinel on each side. On this point it is impossible to lay dowq 
fixed rules. If hired labour were adopted, it would be absolutely 
necessary to inflict some penalty on the village, when injuries 
arise from carelessness. At present, either from defects in th« 
assessment, or from some other reason which we cannot assign, 
the utmost indifference and carelessness are exhibited by tha 
villagers in such matterS) and in general the works are grossly 
neglected. Possibly the cause may be found in the equallsatioq 
of rates, a consequence of which is the increased cultivation of 
eogar-cane ; and as the richer villagers, who are few in numbers* 
can alone attempt this, their poorer neighbours, who are also 
debarred to a great extent by the rates from cultivating the less 
costly crops, derive little advantage from the wwks, and naturally 
&el indifferent about their condition. The want oi bridges is Been 
whera the main toads of the village traverse the courses, and wheie 
the cultivators are compelled to crqss in communioating witV theii 
fields i if the water be tunning freely over Um aaii of an aqueduct. 
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with a deptli of two feet, it will be found that at these dIbms, 
where tlie slope is so great tliat thero tiiay be said to be no banks, 
a pond lias fonned eight or ten intlies in depth. The water 
is frequently lost in a Ewiimp thus created, and the course 
beyond, from which many beegas were formerly irrigated, becomes 
completely dry. This will be found not uncommon below Dhoolia 
on tne Panjur, Occasionally, two courses, both neglected in this 
Way, and running nearly parallel with each other, will be seen 
abruptly terminating in a swamp, at a time when the reservoir is 
full enough to supply irrigation for perhaps one-tliird more of 
cullifation beyond. To avoid the swamp, the villagers cross further 
up, so that the ruin becomes every day more extended. 

Wliether the repairs of these works could be undertaken by 
the Engineering Department iu Kliandesh remains to be proved. 
Perhaps as a trial, some middle course might be adopted, by 
which the Natives would not be entirely freed from paying atten- 
tion to the own property, nor the whole burden be thrown on 
Government. As the expense would be a main obstacle, unlest 
proved to come within reasonable limits, any one water-course 
night bo taken for an experiment atid thoroughly repaired. For 
this purpose the levels should be carried from the dam to th« 
very fields, to ascertain if any laud once watered is now above 
the level of the course. Great attention should be paid to the soil, 
as its rottenness will cause great absorption. The work might be 
kttended to with the greatest care, under the superintendence of the 
Department, and the labour be supplied both by Government and 
the villE^ers, although it would be aifficult to obtiin the co-opera- 
tion of the latter. 'In five or six years the Fair wear and tear 
would be observed,' clear' data a3 to" expense and profit collected, 
and a matter of surmise be turned into a practical certainty. 

In general, cultivators cannot contribute either in labour or 
Money to any material extent towards these repjurs. Trifling 
efforts, such as a few days' labour for clearing a water-course, or 
repairing an embankment, might not unreasonably be expected 
of them; but even these, though sufficiently in accordance with 
estabhshed usage, it is most difficult, if not positively impracti- 
cable, to obtain. Promises are readily made, and even agreements 
iigned, but as readily neglected ; even bullocks and carts, though 
1*ell paid for, are not always to be had. There can be no doubt, 
however, that as Government derive the principal benefit from 
irrigation, the expense of providing and maintaining the means 
hbould fall upon it ; except where cultivators derive advantage 
equal tOt or greater than, that of the State, and where moreover 
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tUe duty of keeping up such work.<; lias in time past devolved on 
them. Each instance must depend on, and be tried by, its oivn 
merit. In cases uf alienated lands, it will undoubtedly be 
right to make the holders responsible for a fair proportion of th« 
chaises. 

Under former Governments, land was in all prol>abiIity given 
in Inam to the persons cliai^^ed with the repairs of these works, 
and owing to tlieir not perlorming tlieir duty, has since been 
resumed. However, it would be difficult to show liow this was 
mani^ed under tlie Mohainedan rulers. Wo are inclined to 
think tliat when the bhundarra had been constructed by Govern- 
ment, a fixed permanent revenue was attached to it, which the 
villagers were bound to pay ; and as there were no remissions, 
BO under the Moliamedas rule, when the revenue was once fixed, 
there were no alterations. The water-courses were constructed, 
we should say, by the villagers, and as their profit was imme- 
diately the result t^ excavating thorn, thoy were left to lead the 
water on to their fields as they best could. Only on this sup- 
position can we account for the discrepancies which appear in the 
works. Sometimes one sees a valuable bhundana, without trace 
of a water-course at all. The fixed revenue may have been 
founded chiefly on tlie supply of water in the river, and quantity 
of land which could be brought under irrigation. If lands were 
given in Inani on condition that the huldei'S should keep in repair 
certain dams and water-courses, tliey certainly have all reverted 
to Government, from the inability of the holders of them to fulfil 
their engagements. It scarcely, however, can be admitted that the 
measure itself was ill calculated to answer the purpose for which 
it was dedgned. The state of the Province before it came under 
British rule was wretched in the extreme, but under the Moha- 
medan rulers it had doubtless attained a very fiourishing condi- 
tion. Its decline may be dated from the year 1802, when it 
was ravaged by Holkar's army. Tliis was followed by a famine 
in 1803, and its ruin subsequently consummated by Che rapacity 
and misgovernment of the Pohwa's officers. 
. Each water-course necessarily requires specific repairs. The ge- 
neral rule for all, as before observed, sliould be to straighten them 
as much as possible, witlioul incurring heavy expense, and the only 
question then will be, as to the villages on account of which the 
expenditure shouid be incurred. There is a general feeling that 
outlay should only be risked where the return is pretty certain and 
immediate, in which case the small and poor villages benefit but 
little. Yet these fi'equently stand more in need of assistance than 
VOL. v.— no. I. a 
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the popnlous ones ; for, Bupposetliatayilla)^ contains one hiinilred 
persons, of wlioiii ^hy are cultivators, and fifty arc required to keep 
the water-course lu order ; then when the iiiliabitants are reduced 
to BBventy-five, tliere are only twenty-five available for calti?ation ; 
when reduced to iifty, there can be no cultivation at all ; and this 
is near the truth in seme villages. Tlie poverty of tlie Province, 
and, which is worse, want of population, are the great obstacles 
to all improvemeut. To maintain these water-courses in efiici- 
oncy, requires the most skilful engineering, and it will generally 
be found that this portion of the worjcs «f irrigation, rather than 
the daiBs themselves, requires the most time and intention. 

The reduced amount of irrigated land, even under out own 
Strang government, especially ef land irrigated from dams and 
aqueducts, forms a most important subject for consideration. In 
consequence of tins reduction the mogtvaluable kind of cultivation 
has been diminished by about one half. Wlien the Province 
came into our ])Dssession, 22,227 be^as were nndor tillage ; in 
the year 1840-41, only 11,875 bec^as. 

This result suggests the inquiries, whether the reduction has 
been caused by a deficiency of rain, or by an improper assessment 
and collection of rents, or by inattention to the maintenance and 
repair of the means of iirigation. Each of these causes may hare 
had some share in producing die result. 

As regards the first inquiry, supposing that the cycle on wliicli 
our calculations are grounded is not too limited for tlie deduction of 
an accurate inference, we conclude that some essential change has 
taken place in the climate ; for that the supply of water in the 
rivers has been greatly diminished during the period in question, 
is a fact which is generally admitted. The deficiency of lain is 
allied by the ryots to hwe produced very injurious effects ; but 
we must not forget that farmers all over the world are addicted to 
unfavourable comparisons between present and former seasons. 
To prove by meteorological obs^rations that this deficiency has 
actually taken place, would be rath» difficult, and somewliat 
unnecessary. It may also be remarked that much reliance cannot 
be placed ou tl)e cmnmon assertions of changes in climate; yet 
the evidence of all pn^ons shows that this cause is in operation, 
and the remains of bhundarras thrown across numerous water- 
courses, now perfectly dry, seem to prove conclusively that they 
were formerly perennial streams. 

The second matter which we suggesteil for inquiry may also have 
had considerable Influence, and of this the reductions wluch have 
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been made from time to time in tlie rates of asseesment wotild 
show that Government have been cognisant. Tlie average rate is 
still nine and a Lalf rupees per beega, wliich is indisputably Iiigli 
when compared with tlie rates affixed to the same sort of cultiva- 
tion in the Deccan and elsewhere. Without a full knowledge 
indeed of all the influencing circumstances, it would not be wise 
to conclude from such a comparison that the assessment ift 
excessive ; but we see in it a reason for watchful observation, 
especially as we conjecture that tberates last introduced (of wliicli 
more hereafter) will have the effect of diminishing still further 
all irrigated culttvatioti. That over-assessment has operated 
injuriously to a certain extent since the fall of prices, subsequent 
to the introductioB of our rule, can scarcely be denied ; but tb:^ 
by haMily recurring to those periodical reductions which have 
been commonly regarded as tlie cure of all revenue diseases, we 
shall ever restore prosperity, is, we humbly conceive, a Mlacious 
supposition. Even supposing the assessment to be high, yet if 
fairly levied with reference to the supply of water and species of 
cropa— fof the crops depend more on tlie water thau on the land, 
which varies but little iu quality, being,, when susceptible of irriga- 
tiou, the alluvial soitof the*alley» — the burden is not so much felt. 
It is a question, whether when any great reduction iu the rates of 
assessment has taken ploee, Increased cultivation has followed; 
certainly, although advantages may have followed this measure in 
other parts of the country, the province of Khandesh has derived 
from it none. In these matters a most accurate knowledge of all 
the influencing circumstances Is indispensable, yet it rarely can 
be obtained by the European revenue officer, or the native 
officials of his establishment. All great deviations fi'om the old 
native revenue settlements should be made with the greatest care. 
The native rulers understood the subject lar better iu all its 
bearings than we can understand it, and though their rates of 
assessment were undoubtedly too high, yet as suiting the different 
species of cultivation they were more equable than the present ones. 
It has been fre<}uently asserted, that when the amount of assessment 
is regulated according to the crop, there is a tendency to keep up 
excessive rates. Now with respect to the works under consideration, 
the assessment was formerly made with reference to the quantity of 
water consumed, as much as with reference to the crop, and this 
appears to us the only fair way of raising revenue from land irri- 
gated by dams and water-courses. The amount should vary with 
the water required for the crop, especially when the soils are ail 
pretty much alike- The crops which consume most water should: 
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bfi assessed the Liglicst. As sugar-cano takes more water tlian 
other products, and is assessed at the same rate ns other crops, 
an increase of its cnltivation must tend to reduce the actual 
nnmber of acres cultivated, and consequently the amount of 
revenue. 

With r^rd to the third inquiry suggested to us,iTe may observe 
that the neglect of works designed fbr irrigation led to worse con- 
sequences than are generally supposed, especially before the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, upon which this kind ofcultivation depends, 
was placed under the special superintendence of a professional 
officer.whowasrequestedtogiTeliisearnestattention to the subject. 
To what ertent the Engineer's staff in the Province has been 
able to occupy itself with this most important branch will be 
hereafter shown. As a general rule, the officers should not think 
BO much of constructing new works (to which they are naturally 
disposed), or even of restoring those which have gone entirely to 
niin, but of cheeking the prt^ress of decay in those which are 
still used. Frequently a small sum, judiciously expended, when 
dilapidation is commencing, may retain hundreds of acres in 
cultivation, and render the ultimate expenditure of large Buras 
unnecessary. 

Originally, the duties of the Engineer in Khandesh "were con- 
fined to the repair and charge of thdse works of irrigation, and 
now their number is so large, and importance so great, that the 
whole time of the Department might well be devoted to them. 
Unfortunately, however, its time is more taken up with roads, 
bridges, repairs of Collectors* offices, court-houses, jails, Asebtant 
Collectors' lendences in the districts, and similar midtew. To 
answer the calls and repeated references regarding one work alone 
—the jail at Dhoolia — is quite sufficient to eng^ nearly the 
whole of one officer'^ time. Since its formation the time and 
attention of the Department has of course in the long run been in 
the same ratio as its expenditure. Hie time expended has been 
as follows : — 

Supposing buildings taken at 1 

Bhundarras will be 1 81 

Works of communication 4 39 

And supposing nine hours to be employed daily — ■ 

Hrs. Ms, 

Buildings will engage 1 15 

Bhundarras 2 16J 

Works oi communication 5 2^ 
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The expenditure lias been Tut the last eloTen years nearly as 
follows :— 





Worts con- 
nceist witb 

ulCiUlopi or 
Uie Pnriaoe. 


Blinndwiu. 


BuUdlDi^ 


RntDua. 


1836-37 to 1842-48 


Rb. 129,070 
32,580 
85,092 
47,353 
88,848 


Sa. 68,3Q1 

6,302 
14,729 
17,319 

7.9T6 


R«. 18,808 
6,1168 
11,169 

13,274 
18,114 


Bs. 8,620,487 
1,874,841 
1,045,663 

l,070,fi82 
1,752,714 










Total foiderenrean... 


277,893 


114,487 


03.113 


13,864,887 



From this we deduce the Ibllowlng inferences : — 
Tliat the portion of the ravenuG of the Province devoted to tlie 
public vrorks of the Province has been 3'25 per cent. ; that 
of this 2-00 per cent, have been devoted to works of communi- 
cation, 0-82 per cent, to bhundarras, and 0-45 per cent, to 
buildingE. 

In considering the capabilities of repaired water-bourses, as a 
criterion to show the utility of the outlay sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, we are doubtful whether any sufficiently' determinate 
datn, beyond the amount of revenue levied, have been collected. 
It would appenr that since the fixed rates have been established, 
an over-production of sugai>-caiie has been in operation, and also 
of rice. Both these crops must have been forced beyond 
measure, as the prices of each have fallen more Bteiidily, and to a 
greater extent than over was known to the Natives before. 

The following is a detailed statement showing the increase of 
BQgiir-cane cultivated over a period of five years, since the rates 
have been fixed, in comparison with the five years previous, during 
which Perawur rates were in existence. A total increase has 
taken place oT 718 beegas, or abont 143 annually. 

Naunpoor 166 SOS 

Munjwarra 220 251 

Kudgur 68 131 

Bazc 524 774 

Zeykhcira 207 

Sattana 741 



Total... 



1,916 



911 
2,634 
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At the same time tie cultivation of iiiferiw cropg liw b«en 
diminUlied. 

It^ where water-courses have been repaired, there has been a 
supply of water equal to tho increased demand, and yet no 
increase of revenue, the cause must be sought for elsewhere than 
in the Engineer Department. Since the assessment on sugar 
and rice crops has been reduced, and since the former consumed 
most water at. the season of greatest scarcity, the utility of the 
work done must not be estimated by the amount ol revenue 
realised, but respect must be had to the further loss which must 
havo ensued if such a quantity of water had not been secured in 
the hot weather. 

It must be borne in mind that formerly the rates on sugar-cane 
averagal more than thirty rupees a beega,* and that now they are 
on an average about uinoandnhalfor ten. Rico yielded fifteen or 
more. Wheat had two or three rates, according to the number of 
times it was sown in the rotation, and on this crop alone is the as- 
sessment heigiitened. If, then, we suppose that for the burden 
removed from the rice crop an equivalent has been placed upon 
tlie wheat — which would be nearly correct according to the fixed 
rates — and that the cultivators' additional profit is g^ned from 
the sugar crop, the repairs must cause such an increase of sugar 
cultivation as will sustain the revenue after the great reductions 
nbove mentioned have been made ; that is, the proportion of 
advantage to be derived from the labours of the Engineers must 
be as thirty to ten. 

A most important point in connection with the introduction of 
the fixed rates has been before alluded to, viz. that there is a fixed 
■ limit to the quantity of water which every bhundarra and water- 
course can supply for the cultivation of sugar-cane. If we suppose 
that this limit is fifty beegas, tlien the capabilities of the water- 
course may be assumed to be the following : — 

Sugar-cane 50 

Rice (the preparatory crop for cane) 50 

Kirkool, or wheat, vegetables, gram, &c..., 250 or 300 

These latter crops occurring in the rains, or at the close of them, 
and only requiring two or three waterings to bring them to perfec- 

• y by ff = 81 Equare feet = 1 katee. 

ISO by 9*= 1,620 square feet;^ 20 katees = 1 pannd. 

180 by I8U-= 32,400 square feet = 400 katees = 20 pauBds = l be^a. 
An Englkli acre contains 4a, 560 sr^uare feet. 
One becga =; ig'sgo "= 121 = rather leu than fths of one aeta. 
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tion, would be fully xrorkcNl nut perhaps, if t))C fixod rates did not 
interfere ; in wliich case a ftiir biilanoe-slieet tif profit anil loss on 
outlay in repairs could be struck. With such a water-courae as 
this, formerly perhaps only thirty beegas of rice and irheat would 
have been cultivated, but at least two hundred of the lesser crops ; 
in which case the revenue, as contrasted with the present rates, 
under which no man can cultivate wheat or inferior crops only, 
would be as follows:— 

30 beegas of sugar-cane at 30 Rs. 900 

30 ditto of rice „ 15 „ 450 

200 ditto ofkirkool „ 5 „ 1,000 

Rupees 2,350 
By the present rates — 

50 beegas of sugar-cane at II Rs. 550 

60 ditto of rice „ 11 „ 550 

60 ditto of wheat „ 11 „ 650 

Rupees 1,650 
If, therefore, we form our estimate according to the increase 
or decrease of the revenue, the results prodnced by the De- 
partonent when furniBhin<^ a larger supplj^f water for irrigation 
must be underrated ; and if its utility is measured by the number 
of beegas under cultivation, it must appear in a still more un- 
favourable light. 

It appears to us clear that cultivated b^ayut land must deciease 
in extent, whether water be in abundance or otherwise, so long as 
the most water-consuming crops, and those requiring frequent 
weedlngs and heavy man uriugs, are unduly forced in a thinly-popu- 
lated district ; and so long as it is assessed at a fixed rate, the full 
utility of the Engineer Department, and the liberal outlay of Go- 
vernment, as well as any permanent benefit conferred, is likely to be 
ntbnnderstood. 

It is evident to any one who has traversed the western district^ 
of the Province, that the cultivation of sugar-cane is forced, and 
it appears to us that the fixed rates have brought about this very 
undesirable result. By assessing a water-consuming crop at the 
same rate as others requiring less irrigation, irrigated cultivation 
must go on decreasing, and loss of revenue invariably follow. It 
has also one particularly bad effect — that of throwing the irrigated 
cultivation almost wholly into the lumds of the Patels of villages; 
for with the present rates of assessment on tlie inferior crops, the 
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poorer ciiltiTators cannot possibly afford to raise them, and erery 
one is aware that sugar-cane and rice can only be cultivated by 
men of capital. 

We will now turn our attention to the system according to 
which a control has been exercised over public works. When 
an o£Bcer was appointed to be Civil ICngineer in Khandesh, 
about the year 1835 or 1836, his work, whatever its nature, 
originated either with himself or the Collector of the Province. 
The Civil Engineer was called on perhaps for a plan and estimate 
by the Collector, who, if he approved, forwarded the papers to the 
Revenue Commissioner. From the Revenue Commissioner tliey 
went to Government, and were returned, either sanctioned or not, as 
the case might be, through the same channel to the Civil Engineer. 

When a Military Board was appointed in Bombay in March 
1839, these documents were occasionally referred to them for their 
opinion by Government. TheMilitary Board, as a matter of course, 
wlien necessary, referred them sometimes directly to the Civil Engi- 
neer; latterly, however, they were referred to the Superintending 
Engineer, who, if necessary, corresponded with his subordinate 
officer on the subject, and then sent them to the Military Board, 
which again sent them to Goveniment. From Government they 
went to the Revenue ft>mmissioner and the Collector, thus again 
reaching the Civil Engineer. 

' The system then adopted was as follows : — The Civil Engineer, 
being called upon for a plan and estimate, if he concurred with 
the opinion of the Collector as to the necessity of the work, 
despatched the documents to the Superintending Engineer, who 
laid them before the Military Board. If approved by the Board, 
they went back again to the Collector, who transmitted them 
to the Revenue Commissioner, who sent them to Government; 
The result was communicated to the Collector by Government 
tlirongh the channel of the Revenue Commissioner, and to 
the Civil Engineer through the Militury Board and Superin- 
tending Engineer. 

An abstract of the different methods which have prevailed, and 
the existing one, will render the subject clearer. Onr principal 
object is to show the distance travelled over by these documentsi 
without mentioning the time they are liable to be det-iined in the 
respective ofBces they pass through, or the correspondence which 
is Bui-e to he maintained between any two of the parties. In a 
case regarding one bhundarra, the correspondence of one office 
readied the extent of a quire of foolscap paper. 
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FiBST Method. 



MiiM. 



Civil Engineer to Collector 

Collector to Revenue Commissioner ... 
Revenue Commissioner to Government 
Government to Revenue Commissioner 
Revenue Commissioner to Collector . . . 

Collector to Civil £ngitieer 

Totid miles travelled. 
SacoHD Method. 

Civil Engineer to Collector 

Collector to Revenue Commissioner 

Revenue Commissioner to Government 

Government to Military Board 

Military Board to Civil Engineer direct, or occasionally to 
Suptg. Engineer, vho transmits them to tbe Civil Engineer 175 



, 147 



. 740 



, 147 
, 191 



. 164 

94 



. 191 
. 147 



Civil Engineer to Superintending Engineer.., 
Superintending Engineer to Military Board 

Military Board to Government 

Government to Revenue Commissioner 

Revenue Commissioner to Collector 

Collector to Civil Engineer 

Total miles travelled . 
Tbiod Method. 
Collector to Civil Engineer 
Civil Engineer to Superintending Engineer... 
Superintending Engineer to Military Board... 

Military Board to Collector 

OolleotDP to Rcvemie Commissioner ... 
Revenue CommisHoaer to GoTerunent 

Miles... 
Government to Revenue Commissioner 
Revenue Commissioner to Collector ... 

Collector to Civil Engineer 

or 
Government to Military Board 
Military Board to Superintending Engineer... 

Superintending Engineer to Civil Engineer 154j 

Tne sanction is conveyed througli this channel ; it also 
reaches the Civil Engineer through the channel of the 
Civil authorities, the former being invariably longer than 
the latter.' 

In one case total miles travelled 1196 

In the other ditto ... ...1074 

VOL. V. — NO. I. 9 





. 164 




. 94 




. 208 




. 147 




. 191 




. 826 


191' 




147 


870 



94^ 
154j 



94^ 248 
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Thase distances have been calculated from Surat, Dhoolia. 
Poona, MalligauiD, aad Bombay, being tfae Head Quarters of the 
different functionaries. When moving about in their diatricta the 
distances may of course be doubled. 

It may be remarked that the tendency of these changes has 
been to destioy the connection between tlie Collector of the district 
and the Civil Engineer, in regard to the civil vrorks ; and to 
burden the latter officer with an immense amount of correspon- 
dence and other paper work. The sympathy between the two 
officers most concerned in the welfare of the Province is thus 
weakraed, their joint concerns being turned into a foreign channel ; 
whilst those who sit at their desks, instead of using their eyes for 
inspection and movine about, must become acquainted with the 
wants and nature of the works of irrigation by means of a tedious 
and diffuse correspondence. 

The Civil Engineer's Department in Ehandesh consists of one 
ei^neei and two assistants, also engineer officers. Although the 
apjfKiintment of Civil Engineer was made about 1835 or 1836, 
solely in order that he might take chai^ of and repair the useful 
and valuable works of irrigation in the Province, all the pnblic 
works fell in course of time under his charge, excepting the 
repiurs of the military buildings in the cantonment of Malligaum. 
Roads, bridges, civil buildings at Dhoolia, Assistant Collectors' 
bunmlowB in the Districts, now engage his time and attention, to 
the detriment of the works which we are now specially consider- 
ing. From the time that Khandeah came into the possession of 
the British, in 1818, engineer officers appear to have been 
emploved there, but their principal employments were the con- 
struction of numerous civil aid military buildiogs at Dhoolia and 
Malligaum, and occasionally repairing some of the works of 
irrigation in the districts. Since that time the CHvil Engineer has 
been oppressed with the charge of buildings, as we stated, and by 
none more than the Jail at Dhoolia. Eveiy judge who takes 
charge of the jail, and conducts the judicial business of the Pro- 
vince, has some improvement to make, the consequence of which 
is that plans and estimates are always the order of the day. The 
requisition for them is complied with, and then nothing further 
is heard on the subject. Then the medical officer in charge has 
suggestions to make which must be attended to. We would 
therefore recommend that, as long as these buildings are under 
the Civil Engineer, he should address these officials cdllectively, as 
it has before now been found necessary. We would warn Go- 
vernment respectfully, bat most earnestly, against permitting 
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thk .reckleas demand wliich is continaally made npon Uie Um« of 
an engineer, wheo plans and estimates are called for wLicli it is 
veil known will never bo carried into effect. If they suppose 
that these documents cause no trouble tfaey should consider that 
the officer is not unfrec^uently up the count^, where he is his own 
estimator and draughtsman too, and that he is discouraged to a 
inelaacholy extent when a call for a plan and estimate is the 
beginning, and furnishing it the termination, of some well-consi- 
dered and useful project, on which he has set his heart, zealous as 
he is for the improvement of his districts. The system blasts and 
subdues the spirit of the most ardent, and disgusts really zealous 
and efficient officers, whilst others who cannot design plans, or 
know the imperfection of their designs, are not displeased to 
find them buried in oblivion. And with tegud to the jwl at 
Dhoolia — for rererting to which we must b^ the reader's pardon — 
an officer in Kliandesh, acquainted with the wants of the District, 
the numerous beautiful bhundarras and ruined tanks, feela 
that every fraction expended on this building, after all due mea- 
sures have been taken for the health and security of the prisoners, 
is an irrecoverable loss to Government. It will scarcely be con- 
ceived that a body of five or six hundred able-bodied men, well 
fed and most carefully attended to, conferred but a short time ago 
no single benefit in any wa? on the State. They were employed 
, on no public work of general utility, no great line of road, no luge 
bridge, no tank, no bhundarra, no wells ; but their labours were con- 
fined to the repcurs of roads in a civil station, which is traverseid 
chiefly by its European residents, or to the cutting down occasion- 
ally and removing the dense masses of cactus which are ever spring- 
ing up. The fact is that the sentence of imprisonment with hard la- 
bour cannot be carried out, and it may be in the recollection of some 
who chance to peruse this, that a r^ular agreement was made be- 
tween the prisoners and the jailor to carry so many baskets and no 
more, the decision of the matter being assumed by the prisoners. 
Any one who has passed a day at Dhoolia cannot bat have been 
delighted with the high pitch to which " British clemency and 
justice" has reached. The easy lasging pace of a party of 
prisoners, under sentence of " hard labour," with their attendant 
guard of the irregular horse, is as pleasant a farce as any con- 
ceivable. These Jawans may be seen smoking their hookas 
under the trees, whilst the working party, the *' hard labour" 
gentlemen, are also seated in the shade, laughing, talking, smok- 
ingj— -doing anything but work. 
The question of employing prisoners on puhlic works is one 
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to fflitch very great attention has been paid all over India, but it 
is not yet understood. Wlietlier on our side it lias been taken 
up by the highest judicial authorities vith an honest and sincere 
Vish to turn the exertions of a large and expensive body of men 
at their disposal to the benefit of the State, is a question. It 
Strikes us tliat if it had been, some favourable resnlt vontd 
have long ago been obtained. However, we would suggest, for 
the consideration of those who are better acquainted with the 
subject than ourselves, whether great reductions could not 
be made in the prisoners' diet ? whether the same could not 
be effected in guarding them when employed on public works ? 
whether it is necessary to indent (or every single tiling required ? 
If prisoners can keep a garden in good order and rear cabbages, 
cauliflowers, and even strawberries, we think that where there is an 
honest wish and exertion for the public good, they may be turned to 
some advant^e, and prnve as cheap to Government on public works 
as free labour. At present, we bolieve, they are foundto bemore 
expensive. Tliere is not tho slightest chance of their injuring the 
free labourers, as the crying want of public works, such as roads 
and bridges, to say nothing of the unutterable ruin into which 
the old native works of the country have fallen, is quit« sufficient 
to absorb any sum Government may expend, and to employ any 
number of free labourers. 

When the Civil Engineer of Kliandesh was placed under the 
control of the Superintending Engineer and Military Board, the 
mere distance the documents in connection with his works had to 
travel was increased by about one half, to which must be added 
the item of correspondence, comprising references, explanations, 
reports, and such matters, which has been quadrupled. To a 
zealous officer, the actual execution and superintendence of his 
works in the districts, his tours, his suggestions for the com- 
mencement of other works, his efforts to make himself fully 
acquainted with the resources and wants of the Province, are tho 
pleasantest parts of his duty; but these are interfered with to a 
most unnecessary, provoking, and inconvenient extent, by the 
innumerable periodical papers, such as reports, returns, accounts, 
and audits, which he has to prepare, and by a host of other clerical 
duties. His establishment being kept usually as small as possi- 
ble, the most insignificant business frequently devolves on him, 
if he at all regards accuracy in his accounts and returns. Parti- 
culars of the paper-work, in which the time of officers and money of 
Government are frittered away in this country, of the correspon- 
dence, references, arguments as to fonn and construction, which 
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are reqaired before a single bnndliarra can be built, would appear 
scarcely credible in EngUind. If it is asked wliy *tliis is tlio case, 
the reply is, tliat the controlling authorities are at a distance, 
and must be enlightened as to the most trifling and frivolous 
details. The Superintending Engineer may never have been in 
die Province, and if he does not move throughout its whole 
length and breadth in all directions, how can be know anything 
about it, except by writing and reading letters t Tlie same 
was perhaps the case with the members of the Military Board 
also. Some time ago the professional member of the Board, the 
Chief Engineer, the only Engineer officer in the Board, had, dur- 
ing a service of upwards of forty years, scarcely ever left Bombay 
and its vicinity! And supposing that some or even all the 
members bad been at the one Military cantonment, tlie proba- 
bility still was that they were utterly unacquainted with the 
capabiliti^ of the Province. The only method then lef): to these 
central authorities is letter-writing ; tliey roust worm out some- 
thing about the works by a long tedious correspondence. This 
must ever be the case with those who do not see matters for 
themselves ; for there is no royal road to knowledge, either 
theoretical or practical. And it happens frequently that if the 
chain of correspondence is continued, the communications are kept 
up, the letters all written, they are considered to suffice for the 
present, while injurious delays occur to tlie works themselves. 
Then, after the completion of a work, if the estimate has been 
exceeded or a failure has occurred, the last link of the chain, the 
executive officer, has to bear the whole blame, and is fairly 
written down ; or, as in a case when a vast amount of money was 
thrown away on a wretchedly unsuccessful work — in which, let it 
be remembered, the functions of the present system of control 
over public works were fully developed — an official and vitupera- 
tive correspondence is carried on by all parties, and he who 
writes most, and inost astutely, carries the day. We may add, 
that it requires no ordinary powers of writing to put these mat^ 
ters in such a light that these gentlemen may imagine they see 
them, as with their own visual organs. But the most trouble- 
some customer with whom they have to deal, and who escapes 
with impunity their paper missiles, is one who can write a quire 
of foolscap, which they peruse, and then remain as wise as when 
they commenced. This is an art of itself, and they drop the 
professor of it like a hot coal — *' can make nothing out of nim." 
It is amusing sometimes to see a correspondence originate with 
one subject and end in one totally opposite, the changes being 
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plearantly rung on them by the clerks of the office. This is ever 
the case with those who are great at the goose-quill, and enemies 
to the man of action. Every officer in this country knows to 
how great an extent the facility of carrying on business is 
augmented when he has an active superior, who looks into 
things himself, and is practically acquainted with them ; besides, 
the chances are, that a man who traverses his fourteen or twenty 
miles a day with camp and office, and also gets through his ordi- 
nary current work, soon discards all the frivolous matters which 
deliglit the man of the desk and are the bits of food which sup- 
port his official life, buoyed up, as he not unfrequeutly is, with 
the honest pride of a painfully careful attendance at his office from 
ten till four. 

Experience leads us to draw one inference fi^m the present 
system, which is, that in departments of public works where the 
greater portion (if unhappily there are many) of the controlling 
powers are central and statiouary, correspondence, references, and 
papers of sorts, must ever be staple commodities, and when those 
powers are locomotive (although many are in that case equally 
objectionable), active good to a greater or a less extent wilt result 
If, for instance, out of three controlling powers, two have seen the 
work under discussion, it is astonishing how open the third party 
is to conviction ; the very cream of the correspondence, under 
such circumstances, is the convincing efficacy of its arguments. 
But human nature, as exhibited in India, would soon discover the 
evil consequences when so many members of the controlling body 
are comparatively active, and would ever have a tendency to 
inactivity and iiiertion. A more comfortable body than a local 
clique, (we might even give them the endearing term of a " family 
compact,") would be difficult to conceive — tenderly zealous of their 
own comforts, and equally suspicious of all intruders. Tliis fol- 
lows, of course, from the regard which men in India, and every- 
where else, have for their own special ease and comfort ; but when 
carried to a selfish extent it becomes terribly injurious to the 
public interests, and it should ever be the effort of Government 
to counteract it. Numerous deliberative bodies, or central autho- 
rities, are not required in this or any other country. The Go- 
vernment of itself is necessarily one, and is amply sufficient ; all 
others become drags on the activity and energy of the few. 
Executive s^ncies are too few, and controlling bodies too many. 
A consequence is the general deadness which prevails in all the 
departments of Government. 

Having thus endeavoured to point out the evil of requiring the 
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Civil Engineer in Eliandesh to waste his time upon pnblic build- 
ings, more particularly apon that incubuB of the department, the 
Dbooliajail, and having also tuuched upon other evils, such as 
numerous channels of commuaication, central authorities, and 
protracted correspondence, we shall novr offer some brief sugges- 
tions foe improving the organisation of the Gngiueer Department, 
and enabling it to devote more of its time and labour to the 
valuable and numerous works of irrigation in the Province. Our 
object is simply to promote the welfare of a territory in which we 
riiall ever feel ao interest, and to encourE^e a renovation — under 
tlie present system hopeless — of works which in former days were 
remarkable for their magnitude and utility. 

In the first place, it is essential that the Civil En^neer should 
possess the confidence of Governnient. If he does not, and is 
not an active, zealous, experienced man, will the Superintending 
Engineer or any Board be responsible for him ? Or, is the pre- 
sent system of check and control calculated to make him active 
and zealous ? It should be expressly understood that his period 
of service in tlie Province will extend to ten years at the leastt 
and tliat his emoluments will he raised at stated periods to 
prevent his supercession. Of Murse, if his services are 
required in the field, he must leave ; but the object is, under all 
ordinary circumstances, to prevent those frequent changes so 
extremely injurious to the public interests. The number of his 
assistants would be r^ulated by the extension of his duties ; he 
should certainly be woolly and solely responsible for them, and, 
under such circumstances, it would only be fair and reasonable 
that he should be consulted as to the appointment of any nomi- 
nated individual. 

In the next place, it is essential that his whole and sole atten- 
tion should be directed, during the working season, to the renova- 
tion of bhundarras, tanks, and other works of irrigation. In the 
rains bis organised bodies of work-people could be employed in 
repairing the roads throughout the Province. His working 
season, on an average for different districts, would commence in 
the end of December and end in June, and as work-people are 
necessarily kept up in Khandesh under peculiar circnmstances, 
they should be organised in r^ular corps, with artificers attached ; 
and instead of going from one extremity of the Province to the 
other, beats might be reserved for each corps. For instance, one 
company would have all the works on one river, one might be 
retained on the Geema, another on the Arruni, another on the 
Moosin, another on the Panjur, another on the Borai, and 
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another on tlio small tributaries of the Taptce, to the north and 
eoutli-west of Nundoorbar. By moving up and down each 
river, all its works would be under immedlato control ; depots 
of tools and stores, and hoBpitals, might be formed at convenient 
situations, and those painful and troublesome removals of large 
bodies of work-people from one extremity of the Province to the 
other be thus prevented. Schools might even be formed for tlie 
instruction of the labourers' children, and all this without any 
eitra expense to Government. Tents need not be indented for, 
or schoolmasters, or double-tiled hospitals built — an active, 
zealous, hard-workin? man will find a way to do all these things, 
while tlie easy, apatnetic, writing individual would prepare his 
indents in triplicate, and calmly await the result. By locating 
bodies of work-people in this manner, they would soon beconia 
acquainted with the nature of their work; some even might 
eventually settle in various parts of the District, whicK, consider- 
ing the scanty population, would be very desirable. By manag^^ 
ment also, fwe merely throw out the bint,) they might in time be 
partly paid m kind, obtained from the villagers, the Government 
giving credit for the same in taking the rents ; and this to both 
parties would prove very advantageous. The working season 
could hardly commence until December or January, as before 
that tiino fevers in the Western Districts are fatal. The people 
might be employed also with the greatest benefit in repairing tlie 
roads over the bbaris or passes, facilitating the means of 
communication between the difi'erent Mamlutdars' stations and 
market villages. 

Thirdly, the-Civil Engineer's Department should be under tlie 
control of the civil authorities, and he should be alone respon- 
sible for his estimates and work. Ue should be relieved from 
the control of the Superintending Engineer or of a Board, in all 
that relates to works of irrigation. With respect to his work and 
estimates, his eff'octs would be directed to the following objects : — 
the efficient maintenance of existing works of irrigation; the 
prevention of decay in those which are still of use, — a small Bum 
expended in this may retain hundreds of acres in cultivation, and 
render the ultimate expenditure of lai^e sums unnecessary. His 
attention should not be drawn to the construction of new dams, 
or oven the revival of those which have gone entirely to ruin. 
And he should remember that in this description of work it is of 
the greatest importance tliat Government should at the outset 
have before it the most accurate estimate of the probable expen- 
diture, iis upon a consideration of that, combined with the 
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estimated returns, the ezpediency of iindertalcing the noA. at alt 
niast depend. 

Fouruily, he ahoald be relieved from tlie charge of buildings 
of every descriptioD. No extra coet to Govemraent would be 
incuned hy the appointment of an Ezecutive Engineer in charge 
of the military and civil buildings at Malligaum, Dhoolia,aiid in 
the Districts. A.n Infimtry officer could, vith ease, perforin the 
duties. 

Fifthly, at the dose of eadi season a programme should be 
drawn up of woHts to be undertaken during the next season ; and 
a certain portion of tlie revenue should be set aside for the repairs 
of those works. Unless this is done, all is uncertainty, and no 
pn^ressive system of improvemeat can possibly be carried out. 

Sixthly, a revision of tlie assessment on lands irrigated from 
bhundarras should be undertaken, on the general principle that 
those lands which require most water must pay the highest 



In conclusion, we will only express our conviction that many is 
the Western Presid^icy, who honour our article with a perusal, 
will be erf opinion tlint tbis last portion betrays a radical, innovat- 
ing, enthusiastic, and so far criminal spirit. Were it not so, ease 
would not be ease ; oil, oil; pomtret, pomfret ; or Bombay, 
Bombay. However, we have had but one object in view — the 
welfare of a beautiful and highly-interesting Province, which we 
would gladly see promoted by the introduction of a more efficient 
system in repairing and superintending its once magnificeot 
works of irrigation. 



Art. hi.— professor AYTOUN. 

BothmU ; A Poem in six parts. By W. Edmondstoune 
Aytodn, D. C. L., AuUior of " Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers," &c. Blackwood and Sons ; 1856. 

The i>ecuiiar and flattering reception of Profesair Aytoun's 

new poem forcibly reminds us of the uncerUinty of literary 

fortune. An old writer tells us that Paradise Lost in MS. nas 
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condemned ; and the five pounds, for which its cmyright was Gold, 
amply confirm the statement. The reception of the poem by the 
public did not gtunsay the publisher's estimate. Alter two years 
it secuted for Milton a second payment of the same munificent 
amoont. Comeille read hia " Polyeucte" to the assembled wits 
of the Hotd de Rambouillet, then the aibiters of pubUc taste in 
France, and Voiture vas sent next day gently to break to him 
the news of their disapproval. It is now generally considered 
his masteipiece. The whole trade rejected the MS. of 
Hobinson Crusoe, and refused to print it, till one of a spe- 
culative character was induced to present to tiie world one 
of the most popular and delightful books it contains. Thomp- 
son sold the copyright of his " Winter" to MJllan, tiie bookseller, 
for three guineas. Collins, in di^ust, burnt his Odes in the lace of 
his publisher, and when Grey published his "Ode on Eton College," 
he scarcely found a reader. The sav^e " This nill never do 1" 
which greeted poor Keats, has now become famous, and the ridicule 
and contempt showered upon Wordsworth and Coleridge only 
failed to produce the same tragical result from the tougher sinews 
of the men. We could continue this catalogue ad wJinUatn, but 
we content ourselves by merely mentioning those which occur to 
us as we write. The memory of every reader will add to the 
number. 

Now the " Bothwell" of Mr. Aytoun has been received with 
honours seldom, perhaps never, accorded to the works of the great 
men whose names are now " household words'* amongst us. 
Before the public had an opportunity of casting admiring ami 
dazzled eyes upon this gilded volume, a grand flourish of trum- 
pets from a well-knowu Review, with which the Professor is inti- 
mately connected, sounded the key-note for the critics, and called 
Upon the world to bow down and worship. We beg to be excused. 

It is a lamentable thing when the high duties and obligations 
of the critical office are prostituted for any consideration, even 
for that of friendship. A critic is not forced to pronounce judg- 
ment upon a friend, but if he undertake the task at all, in the 
name of truth, let him be just. It is this absence of critical 
conscience which " fills the (literary) world with ill-favoured 
children," and gives a momentary and fictitious value to pro- 
diictions which the common sense of future generations condemns 
as worthless. To protest against such a system, and to base the 
awards of criticism upon those sound principles which alone tan 
make it useful — which alone can make it other than pernicious,-- 
are the solo motives which induce us to notice this poem. 
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Truth is the essential and rundamwtal principle of whatever is 
great in art or literature. It is the rock uptm which every house 
must be built, vliich is intended to withstand the beat of the vaves 
and winds uf time. There must be truth of facts where history in 
any of its branches is the topic ; there must be truth of feeliDg 
where imagination guides the pen. The artist must paint Nature 
as she is, as he sees her, as she miy be seen. If he do not see 
her beauty )ie is not an artist. Tlius the man of imagination, the 
poet — who is the highest manifestation of the artist — is in reality 
the most matter-of-fact. The first requisite of all he does is that 
it should be matter of fad, true, largely and generally true, — 
appealing, not to the narrow Gxperience of any one man, of any one 
age or people, but reaching that universal truth which dwells in 
some part of every creature, whatever be his culture, whatever be 
his creed. And this is no limitation to imagination, butan infinite 
expansii«. We cannot exhaust the truth of the universe ; we 
may exhaust the untruth of the schools. Therefore the poet who 
has to interpret between that which is seen and that which is 
unseen, to find, as Fichte says, " the Divine idea which lies b^ind 
all appearance," must, from the very nature of his office, preadi 
Truth through Beauty, or he is worse than useless. The aim of 
all sincere students must be "Inter silvas academi qucerere verum," 

By this sUndard we wish to judge Mr. Ay to un, and he him- 
self cannot object to the course, especially as regards the historical 
Ijasis of his story, seeing that in his preface he says, — ■" I wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that, except in minor and imma- 
terial matters, necessary for the construction of a poem of this 
length, I have not deviated from what I consider to be historical 
truth ;" and, moreover, that nearly a third of his volume is filled 
with notes explanatory of the opinions which he advances. In 
fact, in writing this poem the Professor's aim has been seriously 
to state his view of the case of Mary Queen of Scots, which he 
does with that intemperate zeal which has many a time given 
the shade of that unfortunate Princess reason to exclaim " Save 
me from my friends !" We shall presently see how full of amus- 
ing and complacent se!f-doce)jtion is his solemn introductory 
assertion, and that in his limited and shallow researches, he has 
followed the example of those who, " Melius pejus, prosit absit, 
nil videiit, nisi quod lubent." 

The poem is in the form of a monolt^oe, supposed to be 
spo&en by Botliwell in the fortress of Malmoe, where he was con- 
fined. The time is Christmas eve, and in the hall above " the 
villain kecnes" are feasting. Bothwell hears their " idiot J>ray", 
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" vhen the wiod pauses for its breath," and calls upon the wind 
to " howl agwn," and the sea to ** roar louder yet," and drown 
" the brutal mirth" that mocks him. The poor jailors were . 
only rejoicing in their fashion at the merry season, but Botbwell, 
exasperated, breaks forth into the following gentle imprecation :— 

■' Ho, ho ! tbe Engle of the North 

Uac itooped npoD tbe main 1 
Scream on, eagle, in thy 9i((ht 

ThrDugh blsK aod harrtciHie — 
And when thou meet«st on tby way 

The black sod plunging bark. 
Where thoie wbo pilot by the stara 

Stand qoakiug in tb« dark, 
Down with thy pinion on the nia«t. 

Scream louder in the air, 
And stifle in the waliowii^ tea 

The tbiiaki of tlMir despair !" 

Who is "the Eagle of the I^orth" ? Is this another name for 
the north wind ? Then how can it scream in its flight " through 
bUst and hurricane" — which would be equivalent to flyimr through 
itself ? Tliis, however, does not seem to have greatly relieved bia 
mind, for he proceeds to wish that " madness" 



This is a very singular pathological effect of insanity, which we 
recommend the wortlty Professor to propound to his eminent col- 
leagues in the college of Edinburgh, who will doubtless receive it 
with due astonishment ; we ourselves, however, should like an 
explanation of the second line. To wake ? from what ? — was he 
to be put to sleep likewise ? This is not tlie end of what he 
wishes madness to do for him. The following two lines are — . 

"Would make me, what I am indeed, 
■&. beast within a cage." 

Now there was no need for Bothwell to wish to l>e BKtde that 
which he already declared himself, and without risk of contra<li(>- 
tion, to be. 

He goes on to narrate his first meeting with Mary, " that 
young and spotless Queen," in France, 

** A qneen by gift of natnre ihe, 

how he loved her — and how he, " wlio had seldom bent the knee 
at mass or yet at prayer," bowed down at her feet " and 
worshipped there." AHer a taunting address to Satan, who, we 
may mentios, ia frequently invoked in this poem, as well as 
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allusions constantly made to his dominions in the most ultra 
£rcles vein — after this address he continues— 

" I wofshipped ; and M pore a heart 
To her, 1 Evear, vas mine 
As ever breathed a tmCbfol tot 
Before Saint Mary's ehrine : 
I tlionffht of her, as of a star 
Within the heavras abore. 
That BQcli as I might gaze upon 
Bnt never dare to lore." 
"Without yet entering upon the question of the purity of heart 
nhich he ascribes to Itimself, \Te regret to be obliged to deprive 
Bothwell and Mr. Aytoun of the last four lines, and restore them 
to their riglitful owner, Shakspeare. All our readers will remem- 
ber the passage in " All's well that ends well" — 
" ' It vere all one 



Tliis is appropriate and beautiful in the moutli of the gentle and 
modest Helena, but when uttered by Bothwell, with the breath 
of curses scarcely off his lips, it is simply ridiculous. A few lines 
lower down, on the same page, after telling us that " he swore 
that day his troth, as belted earl and kniglit, to defend her throne 
and protect her right," he congratulates himself upon not being a 
traitor — on being free from tlie " damning guilt ' of selling his 
country for " England's proffered gold" — and he stops abruptly to 
desire the "false devil," who "stands ever at his head," to go 
" And seek far traitors black as hell 

'UoDgst those who preacb and pray !" 
to cross " the howling seas" to " Murray's bed," whom he desig- 
nates the " falsest villain that ever Scotland bred," and upon 
whom he heaps a torrent of abuse, wound up by the cowp de grace 

" A verier knave ne'er stepped the earth 
Since this wide world began." 

In default of Murray, he recommends him to " crafty Lethington," 
" Grim Glencuim, the preacher's pride," to Cassilia, Argyle, or 
to " Morton, steeped in lust and guilt." He states what he would 
do were he free, but mean'nhile desires the fiend to " assail 
them, rack them, mock them" for selling their queen " for foreign 
gold or pay," and he calms any scruples on the part of the fiend by 
assuring him that there is no chance of his praying during his 
absence. 

We pass over several pages of similar matter, and come to 
where he first speaks of Darnley, whom he describes as" a weak and 
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worthless boy, a fool" ; and here we meet with a second umile 
with regard ta Mary. Bothwell describes himself elsewhere as 
" not fanciful," and few will doubt him. His first attempt— «r 
rather Mr. Aytoiin's — was a plc^iarisra, in comparing Mary to a 
star, but he thiuks it well to make up for deficient variety by repeti- 
tion; and hereagain we have Mary describedasaetar — withanalarm- 
ing assertion. He wishes that he had " deemed her less divine," 
" Wheu Gret upon the Scottish Rbore 

She. like a radiant star, 
DcEcanded, bringing hope and mirUi 

From those bright rMlms afar." 
Were the planet Venus to descend, with the view of paying a 
friendly visit to our earth, we fear that she would bring anything 
but " hope and mirth" with her, lather terror and destruction ; 
but Mr. Aytoun's astronomy is as eccentric as his patholf^. 

The next pj^es are dedicated to a hunent over the decay of 
those " merry times" in Scotland before Mary's arrival, for indul- 
gence in which he anathematised his poor guards, to a detraction 
of Knox and the Reformers, and to an accusation gainst tin 
Protestant nobles of Iiolding their new faith and opposing Rome 
for the sake of gain — of retaining the " broad lands and iertiie 
fields owned by the Cliurch of old." He gives a portrait of 
Elizabeth, whom he calls the " Temptress," neither flattering to 
lier person nor to her mind, which he thus winds up — 

"By natnre tjrraniioiiB and vain. 
By King-crafB falEe and mean. 
She hated Haiy fram her soul 
As Toman and as qaeen '." 

She, who is calletl the " Good Queen Bess," will have to abdic-ate 
her throne before such sweeping assertions. At her expense also 
we liave simile number three for Mary. We begin to look with 
some curiosity for these comparisons, and here we have novelty at 
least — one which few of our readers can ever have met — Mary is 
no longer a star, but she is 



Mr. Aytoun continues astronomical in his imagery. Heseemsto 
consider it his strong point. Of course Elizabeth is the " envious 
cloud that o'er iu disc is driven." But he says that though " flat- 
tering knaves" swore to her that she was " Beauty's Queen," 

" Each mom and ere, her mirroT gave 
Their vretehed words the lie ; 
And thoiigli Ehe fain wonld have believed, 
SAe ixtdd net cloie her tj/e." 
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Could poor Tom flood have writteD anything more irresistibly 
comic? He, however, would b;ive coupled seuse with humour. 
Mr. Aytoun has eimply coupled nonsense with rhyme. Was it 
the lie she fain would have believed ? and what connection is 
there between the desire to believe and the not being able to 
close her eye t We hope that there was rose-water to assist the 
operation. Our Professor of Rhetoric has been napping when 
he wrote this poem. 

Bothwell considers that " Boleyfi's daughter" had cause to hate 
and fear Mary likewise, because " many a lord of England" 
thought her right to the throne superior to Elizabeth's, and 
even " owned her in tlieir wassail cups as queen." But, however, 
spite or England's opposition to the marriage, and without Both- 
well'e breathing a word of his love, Mary marries Damley, whom 
he calls " a fool in eveiy sense," and on whom he heaps many 
uncomplimentary ^ithots. He further says of him — 

" niBn, fake to her "who m,Tt him all. 

And Iwt to unse of ^lame. 

He banded with her deodlisGt foes 

To itain her Epotless name ;" 

which means tliat he leaned with Ruthven, Douglas, and Rer (£ 

Fawdonside for the murder of Rizzio, Bothweil, who has rooms 

in " dreary Holyrood," hears "a cry, a tramp of men, a clash of 

Steel below," and, catching up his sword, runs aloDg " the piissage 

dim," and from a safe distance sees the crime effected, which he 

describes in language and with melodramatic effects which would 

delight the gallery of a city theatre — and npne else. We should 

like to extract it, but cnnnot afford the space. After he sees the 

murder completed, " darkling he traced the passage back, as 

swiftly as he came," internally vowing to murder Darnley, en 

revanche. 

Bothwell had married the Lady Jean Grordon a few months 
before this, and looking back from his prison at his subsequent 
treatment of her, he tries to put aside the opinions of those who 
therefore called him " savage, brutal, base," by stating his views 
as to what ought to have been Darnley 's conduct towards Mary. 
We may be prepared for something decidedly elevated and pure- 
minded— 

" How paid he back the matchleu debt. 

How did he tend his bride ? 

Why, had he never left her room. 

But like the noomE of foia 
To lay him on the nuhee dowD 
His lady'* a»X before, 
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To gatti hw all tlw liralang aight 

Aod slumber scstee till dawn, 
WheD her dear loice, «o loir and STeet, 

like breathings of a fawn, 
Told that the tinw of real vai o'er ; 

And then a simple hymn 
Arose, aa if an angel led 

The choir of seraphim. 
Would snch a serrice hare been more 

Than he was bound to giie ? 
If ^, if be dared to make it leu 

DeRerred the boy to live T 

We doubt much whether & more exquisite piece of bathos &nil 
absurdity is ta be (bund in the whole range of modern verse. 
Carolina Amelia might perhaps, in a moment of unusual inspira- 
tion, indite such gushing sentiments for the poets' corner of a 
country newspaper, but we certunly did not expect to hear them 
from amiable Bothwell, and we tnink with some musical pain 
upon his voice joining in that " simple hymn" which was to 
resemble the " choir of seraphim." It is too bad to expect the 
poor " long lad," as Elizabeth called Damley, to lose his sleep 
eveiT night, and to find in his not doing so an excuse for murder- 
ing him. In the above passage we have likewise simile number 
four — Mary's voice is "low and sweet, like breathings of a 
fawn." What kind of voice would this be? What peculiarity is 
there in the breathing of a fawn ? 

But Bothwell had sworn to revenge the outr^ upon the 
queen in the murder of Rimio, 



Tennyson makes King Arthur say, when complaining of the 
treachery of Sir Bediven, 

" I irill fuise and slay thee with mj handa." 
Bothwell, having got into this sentimental mood, moralises in 
a similar strain upon hearing the bells ushering in Christmas 
morn, in the midst of which occur the following lines :— 



Now we may not have a right to expect poetry from Professor 
Aytoun, but by virtue of his office we hnve a right to expect 
rhetoric and sense. In the above we can find neither. Why is 
the kiss " new" because " earthly love ends not with earthly life" ? 
The last line asserts that it is no^ new, but a coutiauation. Or 
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does Mr. Aytoun visli to imply that the happy couple were dead, 
and in the next life recommenced the earthly one ? We are in a 
state of complete bewilderment. 

The Second Part begins with fair weather and fair words. 
Bothwell recounts the border frays in which he engaged, with 
such novel reflections as the following : 



He recounts his combat with Elliot of the park with the minute- 
ness and length of a. cutlass flght on the Surrey stage, ending in 
his killing Elliot, and being himself wounded. He recovers from 
a "heavy swound" into which he had fallen. 



He seems to thinb the leech was always bent upon repeating his 
operation, and must have had visions of him constantly hovering 
about to watch his opportunity, for, days after, be say»— 

"Then silence ; aad that hatefdl loaiid 
The leech's stealth; tread- 
Aba I vhcD I had strength to Itir 
How swift the Tillam fled," 
The first day after he rose from hisaick bed, theQueen, surrounded 
by her four Maries, and a gallant company, came tK) visit him. 
He sees "the tear within her eye," and she places " her lily hand" 
in his, in the usual approved fashion, and expresses her gratitude. 
He does not half like the presence of Murray there, and tries to 
pick a qu»Tel, in which be does not succeed. Darnley, however, 
came not with the Queen. " How could the fool," as Bothwell 
remarks, " had he not left her," 

" Left her, with base nnmMil y thnat 

Alone to weep aai pine ; 
Tfaat be inigbt lie in hailota' laps 

Aad biccDp o'er his widc," 
as Mr, A^toun poetically explains. Tlie sight of Mary, however, 
excites still more his love and ambition, and his hatred to 
Darnley, and he was in a ripe humour, when in " Craigmillar's 
ancient pile" Lethiiigton pours " dark words" into his ear, " with 
Murray bending near." The theme was Darnley and his deeds — 
Mary's wrongs and woes. He says also, 

" He told me of her breakincr heart. 
Of bitter tears she ehed, 
for in her secret heart Mary, he stud, loved Darnley still . Lething- 
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tnn goes on to say thiit at first the tliongbt had been on diTorce, 
wliicli, however, the Queen would not deign to hear, 



This method then not being fe>«ble, he hints that Darnl^ might 
be put out of the way hy some other means, and that Butbwdl 
was the man they wanted to manage this — to be a better 
husband of the Queen, and, like a second Bruce, to " take and 
keep the throne," and curb the " fanatic mood" of the " buHj 
preachers." In all which he states Murray stands prepared to 
aid " heart and hand," as well as Huntley, Argyle, Lindsay, and 
Morton. Bothwell says that " coeened, cheated, led like a beast 
to the shambles, flattered and bribed with a crown," he yielded, 
as Lethington had said, " to save the state and Queen." He 
momentarily forgot, when trying to shift the blame off his own 
shoulders, that he had previously sworn to kill Darnley. How- 
ever, he now makes protestation of his disgust at such men as his 
tempters, and whatever the preachers may say, thinks that 



He gives us a long dissertation on murder, and rather finds it 
commendable under present circumstances. He likewise ezpreeses 
sensible opinions on the divine nght of kings — 

" When Ood's Tioegetents m the witb 
Enow how to role, and thiae 
Witb epIeBdoor, aa becooieB their place. 
Then is (heii right dirine." 

Darnley he does not find up to this standard. He was " an 
adder in his path," and so he " crushed him with his heel." 
He has a dream, wherein one like Lethington in (ace and form, 
and who speaks with the voice ofMaitland, shows him the blowing 
up of Kirk-of-Field, and incites him to the deed. 

This brings us to Part Third, wherein, after stating that lie 
could " brain" his unfortunate jailor " at a blow," if the 
Danish laws were not rather hard on that score, he proceeds to 
describe the murder of Darnley. Mary goes to the wedding of 
Sebastian, though all the time sad and pale. He becomes 
sentimental again here in a high degree, so let us pass on. It 
was perfectly clear, however, with regard to Mary, 

" Nov, ia the midst of mirth and song 
Her loTing natore did not yield. 
And erery moment nia too loag. 
That kept her from the Kirk-of-Field i" 
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A long discourse follows between Botlivell and liis assistanU 
Onniston, Bolton, and Talla, the ristmi of which may be expressed 
in hiB lucid injanction, 

" Keep jonr brow tmoatli ; be wild in speech, 
Bnt do not wsDder with jonr eye." 
Tbe exigencies of rhyme never permit Mr. Aytoun to recognise 
more than one of the organs of vision. Before setting Bre to 
the match, however, Bothwell describes how he had stood in 
Daml^'e room that night, and saw the dying man with Mary, 
who 

" Yet oiet lilm an angel bent, 

And lootbed hit pain nud wip«d hii Iirow ;" 
like a Florence Nightingale. He says 



What does this mean? However he goes on towards the murder. 
As he approaches the place he sees a "phantom gliding by," 
which makes him '* shake with awe" — 

** The face wm like my mothei'* face." 
Mr. Aytoun has taken this too from Shakspeare. All will remem- 
ber the words of Lady Macbeth in a similar moment, 

" Had he not resembled 
My father ae he ilept, I bod done 't." 
T^e only difference is, that whilst she was thus deterred from the 
deed, Bothwell was not — but fired the fuze, waited with impa- 
tience for the explosion, and fled from the spot. So ends Part the 
Third. 

The Fourth Part b^ns with an inquiry as to " what is a 
woman's weakest mood, ' apropos to what we cannot tell, but be 
passes on to say that after Mary's first " burst of grief was by" 
" none was in closer trust" than he ; and here he makes a 
singular assertion — that if lie had chosen to accuse Morton of the 
murder, he would have cleared his name for ever ; for when the 
ruins were searched at break of day, Damiey's body was found 
without mark of fire upon it, and " if lie were murdered as he 
fled" it was not done by Bothwell or his followers ; and as " none 
save Douglas knew the hour when the old roof should whirl in 
air," that tlie deed must have been his. In support of this 
extraordinary idea, we may here mention that in a note Mr. 
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Aytoun emjeavours to prove that the povder bionffbt by Both- 
irell nas quite insufficient to blow up and ruin the uoiue in the 
manner ttiat has been represented, and therefore he asserts tbat 
the house must have been undermined by a second body of 
conspirators, or by some of his own accomplices, without Both- 
well's knowledge, to make su^ of the deed and implicate him ; to 
do which last " and avoid anything that might nave a trace of 
their participation in the de^," Mr. Aytoun says, was " the 
main object of the other conspirators." His ingenuity is as 
remarkable as his astronomy and pathol<^. We shall tetum 
to this hereafter. 

Botbweli, afler asserting the entire innoceDceofMary, declares 
tliat even he, " the devil's bondsman," would not have " ta'en 
a murdress to his bed," even although she brought a crown. 
And he says that they taxed her with her husband's death because 
she did not " feign despair, nor beat her breast and rend her hair," 
and quoting (not to use a harsher word) Scripture, 
" became in qoietnaw 
Her secret booI ihe did posseEi." 
After this we come without surprise to the following lines : — 
*■ Her noble soul, tliat knew no taint. 
Was far too trusting and sincere ; 
Slie vai in pniit;, the s&int. 
With all that mates the voman dear." 

He glories that no one came forth to accuse him except Lennox, 
and is rather shocked at himself for offering to uphold his own 
innocence by single combat. He begins to think of getting rid 
of his wife, and Lethington urges Ijim on to marry the Queen 
and take the throne, giving him finally a bond, signed by the 
principal nobles, to the eanie effect. His friends egg him on, and 
Ormiston cautions him to mistrust parchment and ink, for he says. 



A serious consideration this for the friends of education. Con- 
tinuing in this str^D, he says — 

" Clerks tortare language to conceal 

Their inward thoughts, and cheat the eye ;" 
in which lines Mr. Aytoun has appropriated and disguised the 
Jesuitical maxim that " words were invented to conceal thoughts." 
The result of the conference is that Botliwell, reassured by the 
insinuation that " a little uiging is no crime," resolves to cut the 
Gordian knot of difficulty, which might otherwise impede his mar- 
riage, and carry off the Queen to Duul^ar. 
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The Fifth Part commences with an imitation of TennjBMi, 
very ill-placed in Bothwell's mouth, upon hearing the bdls 
ring in " Ascension morn." He prepaiee to carry off Mary, and 
though, in imitation of Macbeth, he answers to Ormiston's 

" ■ And irheD ire ride in triumph bad. 
Lord Earl, I'U htdl thee king!' 
* Eiuh, OrmUtmi ! I dare not think 
Too dosely of thii thing !' " 

Le performs the deed, bv dint of telling her the lie that there 
was lebeUion in £dinbuTgn, and that the crafUmen threaten to 
burn Holyrood Chapel and the Priests. By this means he 
contrives to get her to Dunbar, nhere he has an edaircisiement 
with her, of rather a knavish and violent kind at first, leading at 
last to an offer of marriage, " with throbbing heart and bended 
knee." Mary is rather astonished, and expresses her surprise in 
the following appropriate manner ; — 

" * And can [t be,' at length she said, 

> That Bothwel] lias his qneen betrajred ? 
Bothfrell, my first and foremost knight, 

Bothwell, Those faith I deemed moie bright, 
Hore pare than any spotless gem 
That glitters in my diadem T " 

After this can it be doubted what was coming? Mr. Aytoun, 
however, makes Bothwell become very eloquent and energetic in 
liis language, which soon silences ber show of temper, and, after a 
little wTiOe, in the approved tbiee-volume novel style-^ 

" ' Hopeless, abandoaed to <le«nUt, 

Wliat else could Mary do W yield t 
I took her hand— she left it there j' " 

Where ? Sut we do not intend to quarrel any more with Mr. 
Aytoun's rhetorical absurdities. Tbey returned to Holyrood. 
We are not told how Lady Bothwell was disposed of, but be 
was created Duke of Orkney, and " claimed ber hand tliat self- 
same day." He says— 

" ' And though like aspen-leal she ehook. 
And wan and [uleoDS was her look, 

She did not answer. Nay !'" 

which pathetic result brings to a termination Bothwell's difficulty, 
and Part the Fifth. 

He had no peaae, however, he says, " if peace it be" (again 
having recourse to tho Bible) 

" To take iweet connset with a friend, 
Or, dwm, with a loving wife." 
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But ha tella as « fen lines further on — 
" I worshipped, as I knelt LefoM 

The qmea, the woman, and the Mint." 
We do not know whether this implies that he carried out Hie 
system of domestic life which he had previously set forth for 
Daraley. Dangers begin to start uparoUndhiin : " Nobles, knights, 
and chiefs of fame, were arming in the Prince's name, to drive 
Atm from the land ;" so he prepares to fight, as Nelson <Ud, with 
the words 

" A ^orioiu gnre, or else a GTOWB." 

" The Peer^e or WeBtminster Abbey" — there was no occasion to 
disguise it, Mr. Aytoua ! The remainder of the story is soon told 
by us. With much imitation and spoiling of passages of Shakspeare, 
the rising of the people is described, the army of the nobles meets 
that of Bothnell ana Mary at Carberry. He is forced to fly, and 
Mary, taking a pious farewell, goes with the nobles to Edinburgh. 

We must apologise for so lengthened an analysis of this poem. 
We have, however, thought it necessary to let the author statehis 
own case, such as it is, and at the same time to give the reader 
an opportunity of judging of his style. If we have seemed severe, 
we can only state that we have not noticed one-tenth part of 
what is absurd or objectionable in these dreary five thousand 
lines. We have rarely met with any production moro full of 
bombast and rant. What we have already quoted has been 
sufficient to prove that there is no dramatic truth in the poem. 
Tlie sentiments expressed by Bothwell are ridiculous and discor- 
dant with his character, or with any one character. Bis conti- 
nual imprecations are utterly out of keeping with the " wise saws" 
and pious reflections in which he so often indulges ; and his 
savage and brutal outbreaks belie his intervals of saint-like pnrity 
and maudlin sentiment. In fact there is no individuality in the 
work, either on the part of Bothwell or of Professor Aytoun. 
We shall now examioe what amount of historical bruth there is 
in the plot of the poem. 

The duty of an accuser is always a painful one ; it is much 
more pleasant to vindicato character than to destroy it. But 
in most cases when positive crimes are in discussion, to maintain 
the innocence of tlie one side is to assert the guilt of the otlier — 
as the one scale rises the other descends. This is eminently the 
case in the present instance. Upon the guilt or innocence of 
Mary Queen of Scots depend many reputations. She cannot be 
excused without casting a heavy burden of guilt and dishonour 
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upon the greatest names of tlie age in whicb eke lived. In snch 
a position, therefore, the assertion of simple truth becomes of 
paramount importance, and the responsibility of again forcing a cri- 
tic to unfold this sad history, retts with those who persist in urging 
opinions— arising in some from pity,and in others from ignorance— 
which are now generally acknowledged by sioe«-e inquires to be 
untenable. 

There are few characters in history of whom more nonsense has 
been written than cJ Mary Queen of Scots. She had the mis*- 
fortune to be at the same time a pretty woman and a Queen, in a 
Court where, to be either, exposed her to dangers and temptations 
through which few, if any, could paas scatheless. Her rank made 
lier die centre of a crowd whose every breath was flattery, and 
their whole life intrigue. Her beauty attracted around her a 
host of admirers, whcee gravest anxiety was the cut of a doublet, 
and their most serious business tlie composition of a sonnet, 
wherein sun, moon, and stars were invariably certain to pale 
before tlie spl^idour of her eyes, — men who struggled for a look, 
and fought W a smile. From the time of Francis the First, 
the Court of France had been the most brilhant and licentious in 
Europe. That monarch had been the gayest and most bound- 
lessly dissolute man inhiskingdom, and his courtiers, nothing loath, 
followed closely on his footsteps. Inthereignsof Henry the Second 
and subsequent monarcha, looseness of manners had risen to an 
indescribable pitch. Tliose who have studied the social history of 
that period require no details to satisfy them of the truth of what 
we say, and their publication would be impossible in a popular 
periodical like this. The pictures oflife and conversation presented 
to us by Fletcher, "Wycnerly, and Congreve are purity itself, in 
comparison with those of Brantome and other chroniclers of that 
time. The subjects pleasantly and unblushiugly discussed by 
lords and ladies in the courts of Francis I. and Henry II. would 
excite some indignatiou in the Billingsgate of the present day. 

In snch a nursery of vice, however, with Catherine de Media 
for foster-mother, Margaret of France and her brother, the future 
-Charles the Ninth, for companions, and the Cardinal of Lorraine 
for confessor, was the youthful Queen of Scots brought up, and 
here she received her first education and impressions. 

To speak of the religion oi Courts hke these were an absur- 
dity. Th^ had no religion ; they had nothing but tradition and 
custom, those ccmnmon and easy substitutes for belief, which 
begin in indifference sndendin bigotry. Any innovation threaten- 
ing to disturb the repose (d such Qatiffi^ consciences, or to 
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demand the consideration of new and alanntng principles, was 
of course hailed by a yell of horror and indignation) and notliing 
short of extermination could reassure the startled devotees. Be- 
sides, that any man sliouM dare to think on such matters was an 
insult to men who never thought ', a new creed was as bad as a 
new man, — both wera parventts, and a. nobility of fifteen genera- 
tions could not accept a religion of less. As a diversity of opinion, 
however, did b^in to manifest itself, and was spreading to an 
alarming extent on every side, it began to be considered a meri- 
torious and sufBcient set-off against their peccadilloes, by men ofthe 
old creed, to persecute those of the new. The Protestants 
therefore got very little rest. Not yet ripe for a massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the bigotry of Europe was nourishing itself by 
slaughter on a smaller scale. The Papal Bull, declaring it in 
accordance with the wilt of the Holy Spirit to burn heretics, and 
dooming even Popes and'Cardinals to the flames, should they Ml 
into such schism, was not without its effect. On the one side 
Spain set the bloody example, and under the ffrst and second 
Piiilip both fire and sword were vigorously employed against the 
Reformers. So many as forty persons of both sexes were sacri- 
ficed at one auto-da-fe in the presence of the Ring. Germany 
was not backward in the chase, and in England, under the bloody 
Mary, five Protestant Bishops and some tliree hundred other 
persons were committed to the flames. Catholic France was not 
likely to be idle when such work was in hand, and under the 
Guises persecution flourished. The unfortunate Huguenots were . 
attacked with terrible energy by the Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
seemed bent upon their extermination. The youthful Mary, their 
niece, whose influence over her weak and delicate boy-husband 
Francis II. was boundless, was their steady supporter and very 
dutiful pupil. Their reign was ushered in by the execution of the 
heroic Annedu Boui^. Reviving in a certain fashion the times 
when the Colliseum collected its myriads to behold the fate of the 
first Christian martyrs, Lorraine made the death of the captive 
Huguenots an evening spectacle for the lords and ladies at tbo 
Court, and not unfiequently conducted the young king and Mary 
Stuart to witness the cruel and revolting scene from the terrace of 
the Chateau of Amboise. 

Such was Mary's preparation for the government of a kingdom 
which, roused by actual persecution, alarmed by the surrounding 
work of extermination, and thoroughly disgusted by the disso- 
lute conduct of one of the most ignorant and abandoned priesthoods 
on record, had thrown off the Romish yoke, and asserted its right 
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to freedom of conscience, vith the earnestness and jealousy of 
recent emancipation. A few months after the death of Francis, 
she left France for her own kingdom. She arrived there in a long 
and heavy mist, which for some time prevented her landing. 
Out of that mist she never seems to have emerged. 

That her Scottish subjects should watch with intense interest 
and anxiety her course of conduct, was a natural consequence. 
With the ashes of their martyred brethren scarcely yet cold, the 
common feeling of self-preservation made them keeuly critical of 
a Queen nursed in the arms of the Romish Church, and arriving 
from a country where the bitterest persecution had been carried on 
in her name. Mary's conduct was as little calculated to iuspire 
the confidence of these stem and earnest-minded reformers, as 
theirs was to conciliate her by submission in minor matters. 
The burnt child fears the fire. Tlie emancipated Covenanters- 
dreaded the slightest return of the pow^ that had enslaved and 
^ound them. 

Shortly after Mary's return to Scotland, the question of a 
second marriage became a subject of serious consideration, and 
■till more serious intrigue, as well as a fruitful source of grudge 
and jealousy between the Queen of Scots and her royal cousin 
of Kngland. The three principal pretenders to her hand were 
Don Carlos of Spain, Dudley, and the young Lord Darnley. 
The claims of Don Carlos were finally withdrawn by his father 
Philip 11. in favour of the Archduke, who never had any chance, 
bat (mncipally on account of the weak and unruly character 
{^ the young^ prinoe, who, his father saw, could never efi'ect 
the great object of his ambition, namely the re-establishment 
of Roman Catholicism in Scotland. Dudley, piwposed by 
Elizabeth, and her subject, never obtained a moment's considera- 
tion ; but after the retirement of the Spaniard, Mary's views 
turned seriously towards Darnley, a youth of royal descent, bear- 
ing the favourite name of Stuart, and next in succession to the 
throne of England. 

This young nobleman was one of those useTess, if ornamental 
appendages ^ a Court, who flutter gaily in tlie sunshine of royal 
&vour, and die in the shade of its disgrace. Be had a weak head 
and a weaker heart. Incapable of guiding others, he was easily 
guided himself, threngh the medium of his afi'ections. Without 
any innate force of character, he liad as little decided tendency to 
evil as to good. The same counsel which made him vicious 
might have made him virtuous. Like the fabled tomb of 
Muiomet, he oscillated between earth and heaven, equally ready 
VOLV. — MO, r. 12 
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to go up or down, acconling to the strength of the influence which 
attracted him. We are bound to say, howerer, that there was 
mora of good than of evil at tlie bottom of his nature ; and, had he 
Fallen into good hands, he would not hare been without amiable 
and respectable cliaracteri sties. 

Making a pretence oF wishing to rejoin his fother, the Earl of 
Lennox, he came to Scotland to plead nis own cause, and met Man 
at Wemyss. Melvil tells us, " Her Majesty took very well with 
him, and said that he was the properest and best-proportioned long 
man that ever sbehad seen ; For he was oFa high stature, long ana 
small, even and straight. He had been &om his youth well 
instructed in all honest and comely exercises." In proportioa 
as this marriage was opposed by Elizabeth, and the chteFofher 
own nobility, so much the more did her determination to contract 
it, and her inclination for the youth, increase. To such a pitch 
did this passion proceed, that in that superstitious a^ it was 
actually attributed to witchcraft. CertainlyatthattimeDarnleywas 
seen to greater advantage that any other. Bred in a court, and 
with an education wholly directed to thesnperficial accomplishments 
calculated to make liim shine in such a circle, he was enabled at 
this period to hold a position in Holyreod secondary to none. 
The desire to please on his part was aptly met by a desira to be 
pleased on the part oF the Queen. Some portion of his favour 
with Mary, however, and his dislike by many of the nobles and 
by the people, was donbtless owing to his great familiarity with 
Bizzio, whose counsels were at that time all powerFul with the 
Queen. 

■ This young adventurer, then in his twenty-eighth year, had come 
over to Scotland in the train of the Ambassador of Savoy. His 
musical ability at first recommended him to Mary's notice, and he 
was continually admitted to her presence to sing the baas part in 
vocal quartettes, of which she was very fond. His agreeable 
qualities and his tact, however, soon raised him from this 
position, and he was shortly appointed her E^nch Secretary. 
Not even here did his advancement stop, for he soon became 
her confidential adviser and her familiar iriend. It is well 
known, likewise, that he was the paid agent of the Pope. The influ- 
ence he obtained over Mary was immense. She entered into no 
affur without previously consulting him, and no cause prospered 
till his support had been purchased, ^ther by promises or bribes. 
Daroley had prudently made a friend of Riizlo, and the wily 
Italian, perceiving the weakness of his character, was glad to be 
the advocate of a man whom he could rule, and whose influence 
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over the Queen could never equal lis own. Mary's marriage^ 
which might have been bis ruin, might tlius become the confir- 
mation of hia fortune. He therefore warmly seconded his suit, 
and, notwithstanding the disapproval of her nobility, which she 
disregarded, and the opposition of Elizabeth, which only made her 
more eagfte for the match, she married Darnley on the 29th July 
1565, and proclaimed him King of Scotland. 

Murray, Chatelherault, Argyle, and other nobles, had opposed 
her marriE^e, and even attempted to prevent it by forcibly obtain- 
ing possession of the person of Darnley. Shenov pursued them 
with irresistible spirit and vigour. At the head of ten thousand 
rehuners she marched s^^nst tbem in person, with pistols in the 
holsters of her saddle, and declared to Randolph that she 
would rather risk her crown than forego her revenge. We shall 
presently see a remarkable contrast to this energetic course of 
action. Nothing could resist such headlong determination. 
The noUes were dispersed, fled into England, where they were 
very unfavourably received, and Murray was only recalled after 
the murder of Rizzio, when Mary " embraced and kissed him, 
ailedging that if he had been at home, he would not have suffered 
her to be so uncourteously handled." 

' It was not long before Darnley bc;^ to hate Rizzio. Tlie 
boundless favour of the Queen towards this favourite, and his 
impradent and assuming conduct, soon made him obnoxious to 
the nobility of Scotland; whilst his arr<^ance, his undisguised 
interference with state afiairs, and his connection with Rome, 
made him alike odious to nobles and people. Melvil had, some 
time previously, remonstrated with him on his imprudence, "for 
Frequently, in presence of the nobility, he would be publickty 
speaking to her, even when there was greatest conventions of the 
states ; which made him to be so hattid, especially when he be- 
ctmie so great, that he presented all signatures to be subscribed 
by her Majesty ; so that some of the nobility would frown npon 
him ; others would shoulder and shoot him by, when they en- 
tered the i^ueen's chamber and found him always speaking with 
her." Melvil represented the matter seriously to Mary herself, 
" seeing he clearly perceived that the extraordinary favour aha 
carried to that man did much alienate the hearts of her own sub- 
jects from her," and he forewarned her of "the inconveniences 
he did clearly foresee would inevitably follow, if she in time did 
not alter her carriage to Riccio." He likewise reminded her of 
the unfortunate Chastelard, " who, transported to miscarry him- 
■elf by her affability, had thereby highly injured her Majesty." 
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Maiy, however, liauglitil]^ answered that " the would not be so far 
reetrained, but that she might dispence hei favours to such as 
she pleased." 

The evils Foreseeu by Melvil soon arrived. Darnley, who had 
for some time been violently jealous of the favoured French Se- 
cretary, joined with Uuthven, Lindsay, and others equally ready 
to assist him, and, entering the Queen's chamber when i^, 
Rizzio, and a few otliere were at supper, they dragged him from 
the Queen's waist, round which in his terror he had thrown his 
arms, and carrying him out into the ant«chamber, there assassi- 
nated him. Mary never forgave the deed. At the time she ex- 
claimed " Well ! it shall be deare blude to some of you," and 
turning to Darnlcy she said — -" My lord, all the offence that is 
done to me, you have the wite thereof, for the which I shall be 

J 'our wife no longer, nor lye with you any more, and shall never 
ike till I cause you have as sorrowful a heart as I have at this 
present." We shall see that she kept her word. Here again 
she disj^ycd the same irresistible energy, and pursued the nobles 
concerned in the deed with the perseverance and vindictivemes 
vhich always characterised her where personal feeling was con- 
cerned. 

It is not our intention to consider the nature of the relations 
which existed between Mary and David Rimio< The accusations 
brought against her at the time show that the jealousy of the 
king was not considered to be nithout foundation. We shall 
only, by way of illustration, quote the words of Henry IV. 
many years aJFter. Hearing that James VI. was called by his 
courtiers a second Solomon, he turned with a smile and said, 
" Salomon en effet, puisqu'il est fils de David le joueur de I'harpe." 
Mary's love for Darnley had been mere passion, fanned mto 
flame by the oppwition which it had encountered. It disappear- 
ed as rapidly as it had arisen, and was replaced by dislike quite 
as sudden, and much more intense. The poor empty-headed 
youth had little in him to inspire an enduring attachment, and, 
m the daily intercourse, did not show to the same advantage as in 
the occasional meetings of courtship, when Mary was prepared 
to see everything couiettr de rose. A few days before the assas- 
sination of Riziio, Randolph had written, " I know now for cer- 
tain that this Queen repenteth her marriage, that she hateth 
him (t>arnley) and all his kin." The growing dislike was 
brought to a climax by the murder of her favourite. On that 
occasion she had called him a " traitor, and son of a traitor" ; 
and Melvil says, " I could perceive nothing from that day forth 
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but great grudges that slie entertained in het lieait." Slie long 
coutinued brooding over tbe act, and Melvil reports " so mznj 
great sighs slie would give, that it was pity to hear her." From 
the conversation nliich then took place, however, it is apparent 
that anger and unsatisfied revenge had large part in Ler sorrow. 

Mary now shunned Dariiley, and displayed towards him every 
outward sign of disgust and antipathy. After the birth of her 
son those dispositions still further increased. Damley followed 
her to Stirling ; she instantly left, and went on to Allua. When 
he arrived there, she at once proceeded to Meggelland, still followed 
by the king, upon which she hastily returned to Edinbui^h. 
As Melvil says, " it w» thought that she fled from the king's 
company." Not content with avoiding him herself, she wished 
the rest of the world to do so also. She suspected all who 
approached him, and she desired Murray to reprove Melvil, and 
charge him " not to be any more familiar with tlie king," who, 
as he tells us, " went up and down all alone, seeing few durst 
bear him company. He was misliked by the Queen, and by all 
such as secretly favored the late banished lords ; so that it was a 
great pity to see that good young prince cast off, who failed rather 
for want of good counsel and experience, than from any bad in- 
clinations." 

The only return Melvil got for trying to accommodate matters 
was the usual one — he was " thought troublesome." 

Mary's hatred For the king was, however, increased by her 
passion for another. Botliwell had already ascended the throne 
of her affections, abdicated by the unfortunate Damley. Whilst 
the latter had joined the conspirators against Rizzio, Bothwell 
had joined her agiunst the conspirators, and the offence of the one 
thus became the merit of the other. Besides, Damley had tew 
qualities, in hei eyes, capable of contesting the palm with a man 
like Bothwell. The weak, irresolute, peevish character of the 
one could not long hold a heart like Mary's ; the bold, resolute, 
unscrupulous nature of the other was precisely formed to attract 
it. Whilst she could rule Damley, Bothwell could rule her. 
This novel feature added strength to her desire, and the very 
asperity and brutality of his temper were not without their charms 
to a woman accustomed to rule by her position, but subdued to 
obedience by her passion. The mantle of Kizzio had now fallen 
upon his shoulders. All the influence possessed by tlie humble 
favourite was now exercised with double intensity by the power- 
follord. Nothing was (lone without bis intervention ; nothingwas 
undertaken without his sanction. At the same time that she 
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heaped contempt and disgrace upon ber btuband. she shovered 
favours upon her lover. He was already Warden uf the thies 
Marches, till then always lield separately. She now created him 
Lord High Admiral, and conferred upon him the Abbeys of 
Melrose and Haddington, and the lordship and castle of Dunbar, 
as well as a large grant of the crown lands. 

So ereat was her neglect of the unfortunata Damley, and the 
general unpopularity into which he had consequently fallen, thut 
he even attempted to leave the country, and seek redress amongst 
continental princes. It would not at all have suited the views of 
Mary and Botliwell, however, either to allow him thus to escape, or 
to expose the secrets ofhor menage. She therefore took some pains 
to prevent him, and Du Croc, the French ambassador, represented 
to nim that his departure would peril the honour of the Queen. 

Her aversion for Darnley and her love for Bothwell became daily 
stronger and more declared. About this time, Bothwell being 
wounded in Liddesdale, by Elliot of the Park, Mary, who was then 
at Jedburgh, hearing of the accident, " was so highly grieved in 
heart, that she took no repose in body until she saw him." She 
instantly rode from Jedburgh to Hermiti^e Castle, where he lay, 
through winter weather, and over almost impassable roads, and 
after passing an hour with him, alarmed at tlie consequences of 
her imprudent step, she at once returned to Jedburgh, where 
she arrived at a late hour of the night. A morass in that neigh- 
bourhood still bears the name of the Queen's Moss, from a tradi- 
tion that her horse sank in it in the course of this rapid journey. 
The fatigue and excitement of a ride of some forty Scotch miles, 
at this season of the year, combined with her previous anxiety on 
Bothwell's account, produced their natural results. On her 
return she tainted, and the next day was siezed with a fever, which 
for some time kept her life in danger. Prayers for her recovery 
were ordered to be said througliout the country. 

During this illness her dislike for Darnley preyed upon her 
mind and retarded her recovery. Tliis feeling naturally increased 
in proportion with her affection for Bothwell, of which she had 
just given so manifest a piouf. Lethington wrote to her friend, 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, — > 

" The occasion of the Queen's sickness, so far as I understand, 
is causit of thoucht and displeasure, and I trow by that I could 
wring furder of his awin declaration to me, the roote of it is in the 
King. * * * " it is ane heartbreak for her to think that 
he shouldebe hir husband, and how to be free of kim she »ee» no oul- 
gait. * * * * I see betwixt them no agreement, nor no 
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appeartuice that they shal agree weill theirafter. At leist I am 
assurit that it has bene hir mynd this gude while and ;it is as I 
Trite," 

The French ambassador, Du Croc, about the same time wrote 
from CraigmilUr Castle : — 

"La reine n'est pasbien. Je crois que sa maladie consiste 

trincipalement dans un chagrin profoud qu'il semble impossible de 
li faire oublier. Elle ne &it que r^p^r ces mots i ' Je voudrais 
fitre morte.' " 

The assertion of Mr. Aytoun that slie loTed Darnley to the 
last, is one of the most impudent fictions ever invented hj 
sentimentality or faction. 

At length Mary's friends, seeing the state into which her 
antipathy to Darnley, and her love for Botliwell had thrown her, 

Eroposed a. divorce for her deliverance. In broaching the matter, 
retnington stated that Murray would " look through his fingers 
thereto, and will behold our doings, sayinc nothing to the same." 
Mr. Aytoun says that Mary's answer to this overture was " that 
of pious resignation to the will of God, not of indignant anger." 
The cause of her " pious resignation," however, was, that this 
course, being both slow and uncertain, as well as not gratifying 
the revenge she had sworn to have. Both well had decided upon the 
murder of Darnley. An agreement is supposed to have been siped 
by several of the nobility in furtherance of this purpose, and given 
to Botliwell for his assurance ; and in the poem Mr. Aytoun 
represents Murray as ready to aid in the murder, and in Both- 
well'a marri^ to the Queen, " with heart and hand." Tin's 
bond does not now exist, and the only testimony with regard to 
it, and which Mr. Aytoun quotes distinctly, clears Murray of 
complicity. This confession of Ormiston is as follows : — 

" He (Bothwell) let me see a contract subscribed by four or 
five handwritings, which he affirmed to me was the subscription 
of the Earl of Huntlej, Argyle, the Secretary Maitland, and Sir 
James Balfour, and aJleged that many more promised who would 
assist him if he was put at." 

Certainly the name of the most important man in the country 
would not have been omitted had it been subscribed or promised. 
Yet upon this document, Mr. Aytoun fathers his own partial 
views. 

But that Murray should ever have been accused of a desire to 
murder DamleVt and thus make way for Bothwell, is an absurdity 
of which only the distressed supporters of a hollow cause could be 
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guilt]'. Darnley was a powerless youth, too weak in intellect 
and too low in favour to be liis rival. Botliwell was powerful and 
unscrupulous, too boundless in his ambition and violent in his 
temper to be other than his antagonist. Darnley had neither the 
will nor the way to injure him. Botliwell had both. He was 
his personal enemy, had several times attempted lo assassinate 
him, and a reconciliation had only very lately been effected 
between them at the Queen's express command. The destruction 
of Damley could not serve liiin, and the advancement of Bothwell 
could only injure him. In fact, when Bothwell did succeed in his 
guilty ambition, Murray left tlio country and retired to FmncCf 
whence he only returned to punish and depose him. That he 
therefore risked life and reputation in such a cause, is a theory 
loo preposterous for serious consideration. 

In such a frame of mind Mary prepared for the baptism of the- 
infant James, and she continued to give public marks of her 
alienation from Darnley. He was not allowed to be present at 
the ceremony, although in Stirling at the time ; and the duty of 
receiving the foreign ambassadors was entrusted to Bothwell. 
So apparent was Mary's neglect, that the Earlof Bedford counselled 
Melvit " to request hei Majesty to entertain him (Damley) as she 
had done at the beginning, for her own honour and the advance- 
ment of her affairs." Melvil afterwards informs us that — 

" The king followed her about whithersoever she rode, but got 
no good countenance ; so that finding himself slighted, he went to 
Glasgow, where he fell sick ; it being aUedged that he had got 
poison from some of his servants. In the mean time the Earl of 
Bothwell ruled all the court." 

We have now arrived at a point where, as ve shall have occa- 
sion to quote Mary's own letters, we think it right to state some 
of the reasons for believing in their perfect authenticity. 
This point, however, has long been settled in the minds of all men 
capableofformingasincereand impartial judgment Mr. Aytoun 
finds it convenient to substitute assertion for argument, and passes 
over tliese documents with the remark, " The letters are now, 
Z&£/iei;e, universally admitted to be rank forgeries." We have 
only to refer him to the Histories of Buchanan, Robertson, Hume, 
Sharon Turner, Hallam, Raumer, Mignet, and many others, in 
which he will find their authenticity and the guilt of Mary Queen 
of Scots asserted and proved. But we commend any student desirous 
of a specimen of extraordinary reasoning and complacent ignorance 
of his subjects, to the notes of our worthy Professor. He con- 
veniently ignores everything adverse to his own vievt, and whero 
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he quotes dbcuments, which he confesses in one sentence to be 
apparently opposed to him, we find him in the next coolly referiing 
to them as evidence in his favour. 

Gould it be proved that these letters nere Forged, their falsifica- 
tion woal<l bnng guilt, by complicity, upon the principal nobles 
of Scotland, npon th^ ftivy Council and Parliament, upon the 
chivalrous Kirkaldy of Grange, the well-known friend of Mary, upon 
the Commissioners who met at York and Westminster, and upon 
Elizabeth, all her Ministers, her Privy Council, and some of the 
first nobles of England, Catliolic as well as Protestant. Yet fron> 
amongst this numerous body offoi^ers, and associates with forgers,, 
not one has ever been found sufficiently honourable or conscience- 
smitten to breathe a hint of such a proceeding. 

Murray, Morton, Lindsay, and others, in the first instance affirm' 
npon their " honouris and consciences that tlie saidis haill mis- 
sive writingis, sonettis, and obligatiounis or contractis, are- 
undoubtedly the said duenis proper hand-write ; except tlie con- 
tract in Scottis, of the dait at Seitoun the fifl day of Aprile 1.567, 
written be the Erie of Huntly, quhilk alsua we understand and 
perfectlie knawis to be subscrivit be hir, and will tak the same' 
upon our honours and consciences, as is befoir snid." And 
furthermore Huntley never repudiated' or contradicted this mar- 
riage contract, drawn up twenty-three days after the murder of 
Damley, seven before the mock trial of Bothwell, and upwards of 
twenty days before Bothwell's divorce from his own wife. 

The letters were laid before the Scottish Council, and the next 
day before a Parliament, in which were present Argyle, Huntley^ 
and his uncle the Bishop of Galloway, the Bishop of Murray, 
Bothweil's uncle, and the Ear! of Caithness, his near connexion, as 
weH as Horries (by whom Mr. Aytoiin swears), and yet not only 
was their authenticity never called in question by these ardent 
supporters of Mary and Botliwell, but an Act was passed declaring 
that the conduct of the confederates was justified "by her own 
delault, in as far as by diverse her provie letters, written lialelio 
with hir owin hand," &c. " it is maist cert^ne that she was previe,, 
airt and pairt, of the actual devise and deed of tlie murthour of 
the king, hir lawchfal husband," Hie only protest made by the 
Queen's party was against the surrender of the Crown. 

At York they were exhibited to the assembled Commissioners,, 
amongst whom were the Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Sussex, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, and very many other gentlemen of credit, the 
three named being the Commissioners of England, none of whom 
Iiad the smallest suspicion of forgery, but on the contrary reported 
VOL.V. — NO. I. X3 
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that " the matteir cqnteiaed ia them is such as could hardlie be 
invented and devised by any other than by hirseir' ; and tlie 
Duke of Norfolk, whom she would have married, and who was so 
great a supporter of Mary that he subsequently lost his life in 
heir cause, was decidedly convinced of their authenticity and of 
her guilt, and signed, before any of the other Commissioners, a 
report containing the most condeoiDatoty opinloos, amongst which, 
as a specimen, we may quote — 

" The said letters and ballades do discover such inordinate love 
betweene her and Bothwell, ber loothsomeness and abhorringe of 
her husband that was murdered, in such sorte as everie good and 
godlie man cannot but detest and abhorre the same." 

Norfolk likewise wrote privately to Pembroke, lieicester, and 
Cecil— 

" There ys but two wayea to bo taken : the one, yf the fecte 
schall be thowght as detestable and manefeste to you, as for 
owght we can perceave yt Bemethe here to ns, that condygne 
iugement', witli open demonstratyon to the holle world, with the 
boUe cyrcuu:istancys and playne, true, and indyfferent procedying 
therin, maye directlye appeare ; of the wycho for ower owen 
dyscharge we doe not omytte to kcpc good and suffycyent memo- 
ryalls, not forgettyng with what manner of person we have to 
deale, nor yeat how the upryght handlyng of thys cawse schall 
importe us both in honor and honestye to the holle worlde. The 
other ys, yf her Majestye schall not allowe of thys, then to moke 
such a composycion as in so broken a cawse may be." — (Original 
in Paper-office in Duke's band-writing.) 

The documents were submitted to the Privy Council of England 
and to Mary's Commissioners, most minutely examined, and 
copies and translations having been made, " a due collation made 
thereof, as neere as could be by reading and inspection." Hero 
they might a^ain have been exposed by the Bishop of Ross, 
Herries, and the rest of Mary's friends, as wel! as by such men 
as the Earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland, two Roman 
Catholic peers who supported her cause ; the Earls of Shrewsbury, 
Worcester, Huntingdon, and Warwick ; also Leicester, Arundel, 
Clinton, the Lord High Admiral, Bacon, and Cecil. These men, 
whom Englishmen and History will not wiiiiagly write down as 
accomplices with forgers and perjurers, most of whom knew 
Mary's writing well, and then compared it with her former 
letters to Elizabeth, would not have countenanced a deception and 
a lie. Bishop Lesly expressly decltued comparing the writings 
which he said was no legal proof. 
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The Earl of Lennox, to nhom his wife had sent a letter received 
from Mary, answers her:— 

" What can I aay but that I do not marvell to see hir writ tlie 
best she can for hirself, to aeame to purge hir of that, quhairof 
many besyde me are certainly persuadit of the contrary, and I m>l 
onfy ofsuril bff my awin knowledge, but by hmr handwrit, the con- 
fessionia of men gone to the d^th and other infallibil experience. 
It wull be long tyme that is able to put a mattir so notorious in 
oblirioun, to mak black white, or innocency to appear quhair the 
contrary is sa weillknawin." 

Lennox knew Mary's handwriting well, and Iiis testimony in a 
private letter to his wife, which was intended for her eyes alone, 
and without aiiy supposition that it would aileiwards be made 
pnblic, is doubly forcible. 

Elizabeth, in her instructions to Shrewsbury, says, " We saw 
the proofs, by the view of her own letters, fall out sufficiently 
clear ag^nst her, as both Xorfolk and Arundel did declare unto 

US." 

Mary's denial of the letters and her plea of " Not guilty" was 
her only defence, as it has been that of almost every criminal who 
has ever stood at the bar of human justice. But when the letters 
were on several occasions offered to her, npon the simple condition 
that she would promise to answer the charge and exculpate herself, 
she invariably evaded doing so. All her efforts indeed were bent 
on avoiding the public production of these documents, and to do 
this, and arrest the charge, she several times made offers of 
pardon and favour to the Scotch Commissioners, offering finally to 
surrender the Crown. This she afterwards recalled, when she 
found that it had not the desired effect and that the case proceeded. 
Her Commissioners acted on the same 'principle, avoiding the 
examination of the letters, and declining to compare the hand- 
writings. When tbev found it absolutely necessary to refute their 
testimony, they hurnedly broke up the convention, and refused 
any further answer— and this by Mary's express letter of instruc- 
tions. Bishop Lesly himself writes that by her command and 
the advice of others — 

" We refused to treat, or enter any further with them, and so 
the conference was dissolved and discharged on all hands, and no 
further done therein, and by these meam, these subjects were 
frustrate of their intent, and of that glorious victory, whereof 
they seemed to triumph before the victory." 

This from Mat'y's Chief Commis^oner and friend is rather 
strong, and the "glorious victory" which he imagined they 
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preventetl ty tliis dtsbonourable «td inglorious retreat was sintply 
the conviction of Mary by proofs which she could not contradict. 
In )ier private instructions to Letliington, instead of a direct 
denial nl' the letters, she prays him to prevent in any way these 
accusations, and to endeavour to secure the favour of Judges. 

The internal evidence of their authenticity is likenige strong 
and conclusive. Their style closely corresponds with letters she 
subsequently wrote. Their unnecessary length, some of them 
being of many pages, forbids the idea of forgery, as does likewise 
the fact that many of her ardent friends deny that they prove her 
<guilt, which a foi^^ for that express purpose would certainly 
;never have leil in any doubt. But into all tkis evidence we have 
<no intention to enter. We would despair of convincing any mind 
which could doubt proof such as we have already offered. We 
may say, however, that a more perfect and unimpeachable train 
■of testimony has never been produced for t^e establishment ef 
any historical fact. 

We now return to our history. Mary had treated Damley 
with every possible mark of dislike and contempt ; she reproved 
'those who fihowed him any respect; she suspected those wlto 
addressed him. Neglected thus by the Queen, he was of course 
equally n^lected by the courtiers. These facile weathercocks 
rapidly veered with the wind of royal favour. DuCroc, theFrench 
ambassanlor, whom the unfortunate Darnley desired to see, refused 
to go to him on account of the bad terms on which he was with 
the Queen, and absolutely iiitormed him that if he should come 
to his residence, he (Du Croc) would go out of one door as Darnl^ 
entered by the other. The same ambassador likewise wrote to tlie 
Archbishop of Glasgow ; — 

" Je n'ai pas la pretention d'annoncer d'avance comment tout 
se passera, mais je dirai que ces affaires ne peuvent pas roster 
longtemps telles qu'elies sont, sans qu'elles soient accompagnees 
de bien mauvaises consequences." 

T^e penetration of Monsieur Du Croc was certainly net at fault, 
and though he modestly disclaims all prophetical pretensions, his 
pT<^nostications were not unfulfilled. But there are times when 
there are many prophets in Israel. 

The wretched Darnley, neglected and despised both by Queen 
.and nobles, retired in despair to Gla^ow,as we have seen, and was 
there seiz^ with what appears to have been small-poz. No notice 
was however taken of him on this account, no assistance sent to 
him, and he was left there to die if so it might be. Shall we say. 
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vnfortunatelj' he did not, but began slowly to recover? Natural 
causes had failed to terminate his miserable existence, it was 
■decided that un-natural ones should not fail. 

Without any apparent cause, Mary's manner now underwent a 
most sudden and startling transi^on. From the extreme of cold- 
ness and contemptuous neglect, she at once passed to that of 
-attention and tenderness. We might have been at a loss to 
understand this extraordinary change, referable neither to affcc- 
lioD nor caprice, had we not a full explanation in her own letters, 
and in the subsequent events. Even Damley himself was alarmed 
M the strange alteration in her treUment, and oxpressed his fears 
to the faithful Crawford. 

Mary set out from Edinburgh for Glasgow to visit him, and 
vas accompanied a considerable part of the way by Bothwell, Lis 
satellite Huntley, and by Hubert, commonly known as French 
Paris, who, having been Bothwell's confidential servant, was now 
transferred to her service, and appointed her Chamberlain. At 
Callender the two nobles lelt her to prosecute her ill-omened 
journey, whilst they returned to Edinburgh, to complete arrange- 
ments of which we shall presently hear. 

Arrived at Glasgow, she visited Darnley with artful assiduity, 
and by the fascinating manner which she knew so well how to 
assume, she completely wormed herself into his confidence. Stilt 
deeply attached to her, he argaed himself out of the fears which 
«pite of all would obtrude themselves. *' Is she not my own flesh 
and blood?" he said. He asked her to forgive anything he had 
done to ofiend her,— he had none to counsel him, and " I am so 
young," he said. 

At night she wrote to Bothwell a detailed account of all that 
she had drawn out of the poor sick lad. The success she had we 
see from the following passage of het first letter : — 

" He found great fault that I was pensive; I departitto supper ; 
thys bearer wyll tell you of my arryving, he prajit me to 
retume, the which I did ; he declarit unto' me hys sickness, and 
that he would make no testament, but only leif ^ thyng to me, 
and that I was the cause of hys malady, because of the regrait 
that he had that I was so strange unto hym." 

She proposed to take him to Cratgmillar, where she would nurse 
him, and Darnley, who had a strange horror of that place, could 
only be induced to codsent upon Mary's promising to be perma- 
nently reunited to him. He afterwards refused to go there, how- 
ever. The object of this proposal is evident. She writes :— 

" Advise too with yourselfe if yexaa finds out ony mail secrete 
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inventioQ b; medicine ; for be shonld take medicine and the bath 
at Graigmillar. He may not oome forth of the house this long 
tjme. Snmma, bj all that I can learne, he is in great suspicion ; 
and ;it notwithstanding, he gives credit to my irorde." 

To lull his suspicion, liowerer, she left no artful promise or 
caress untried. " It behovit me to feign in some things vitli 
him," she says. Her tlioughts were on mnrder, and the common 
events of the day received a superstitious importance in conse- 
quence. She writes, " This day his father bled at tite mouth and 
nose, guesse what pres;^ that is." She could not but feel some- 
what touched at the poor lad's demeanour, but she mentions it 
only to express her own determination :— 

" You never heard him apeake better nor more humbly: and if 
I had not proof of his heart to be as wax, and that mine were not 
as a diamond, into which no shot can make breach, but that 
which comes forth of your hande, I would have almatst had pitic 
of hym. But feare not, the place shall holde unto the death." 

Hec submission to Bothwell, and the sacrifices she makes for 
him, as well as the appeal against any possible ill-opinion he might 
form of her, are traits of nature which are expressed in this firet 
letter in a way which genius itself could not have surpassed :— 

" Send me advertisement what I shall do, and whatsoever thing 
shall come thereof I shall obey you. * • • But I will never 
rejoice to deceive anybody that trustis in me ; yet, notwithstimd- 
ing, ye may command me in all things. Have no evil opinion of 
me for that cause, by reason ye are the oocasion of it yourselfe, 
because for my own particular revenge I would not do it to him." 

The reason which induced her to do all this is clear from the 
next passage ; she here refers to Bc^hwell's wife : — 

" See not her whose feigned tears shouldenot be so much prays! t 
nor esteemit, as.tiie true and faythfull travail which I sustain 
for to merit her place. For obtaining of the which, against my 
nature, I betray them'that may impede me." 
She ends her epistle thus : — 

" Remember your love and write unto her, and that verie oflen. 
Love me as I shall do you." 

We have been thus copious in our extracts from this first letter, 
for the purpose of showing lier manner of addressing Bothwell. 
As a psychological study we know nothing which surpasses these 
letters. They delineate character with a force, unity, and minute- 
ness which have, in our opinion, no parallel in dramatic literature. 
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The most tliat genius can do is to copy nature. Here ve liave ' 
nature itself. The inspiration of the poet may enable Uim.to - 
divine the secret motions of the human tieart. but here the heart . 
unconsciously writes its own biography. There is something 
even more sensitive and clear-sighted than genius— conscience, 
which has here largely guided the pen. It is impossible tliat 
these letters can be foiled. They must either have been vtitteu 
by a Mary Queen of ScotSi or a Shakspeare. 

Paris, who took this letter from Glasgow to Bothwell, was 
instructed by the Queen to ask whether Graigmillar or Kirk-of- 
Field were better adapted for lodging the King. Ho faithfully 
delivered both letter and message, and, going back next day for 
his answer, he met Bothwell returning with Balfour from Kirk- 
of-Field. The result of this inspection having been satisfactory, ' 
Mary was directed to bring Damley to Edinburgh. She 
perfonned her part with matchless ability. Captivated and 
deceived by her artful attentions, the feeble youth stiScd in his 
heart every rising suspicion. lie had been warned of conspi- 
racies against his life, and was haunted by nervous presentiments 
of evil, and he said to Crawford, with regard to this journey, 
" I have fears enough, but may God judge between us ; I have her 
promise only to trust to ; but I put myself in her hands, and I 
shall go with her, though she should murder mc." Her deceit 
could not entirely conceal the treachery of her purpose, though 
her beauty and fascination were sufficiently great at least to make 
a willing victim. All the time that she was professing tender^ , 
nras for the poor sick youth, and luring him on to destruction, ' 
she was nightly writing protestations of love and obedience to bis 
intended murderer, and sending him money and bracelets of her 
own work. 

On arriving in Edinburgh, Nelson, Darnloy's servant, proceeded 
at once to a mansion blunging to the Duke of Chastelherault, 
and the only residence fit for his master in tlie neigh bo utliood of 
Kirk'of-Field. "Jtut the contraro was sh a win to him by tlie 
Qiiene, who convoyit him to the other house." The place to 
which Mary in person thus conducted her victim, was a small 
solitary house, once a prebendary's residence, and standing be- 
tween the ruins of the Kirk-ol-Field and of an old Dominican 
monastery, from which it was separated by extensive gardens: 
It was started on another side by tlic city wall. There were no 
other houses near, but a few beggars' cottages. Tlie house itself 
consisted only of one chamber with an atljoining cellar, used as a 
kitchen,ou the ground fioor, and onothei chamber and closet above. 
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whh a narrow passage, from which a window opened through the city- 
wall. A post«mdooT opened through the citT wall into the kitchen, 
and aaotner from the lower chamber into the garden, through a: 
small pass^, having at first an inner door. Tlie house was the 

Cperty of Robert Balfour, a creature of Bothwell, who had shortly 
jre received a grant of it Irom tlie Queen. It was, as we hate 
seen, small, mean, and inconvenient for any other purpose than 
that for which it was chosen. The subsequent event alone couM 
explain the selection of this miserable abode by a Queen, at whose 
command were so many others. But the course of this history 
abounds in positions whose mystery is alone anvbiled by a suc- 
cession of horrible dBnouements. 

Darnley was surprised on arriving at this wretched place, and 
made some objection, but soon resigned himself with the same 
feeling which had induced him to undertake the journey at all. 
The upper chamber was given to Damley, with the adjoining 
closet for his attendants, and the room immediately under his 
was selected' by Mary. To lull the poor youth's fears, till Both- 
well's preparations were complete, she redoubled her attentions, 
and even slept during several nights in the lower chamber. Tlie 
keys of the house, with the exception of that of the postern door, 
from the kitchen through the city wall, which was said to be lost, 
had been consigned to Nelson and Ronkle, the King's servants ; 
but on tlie first night on which Mary slept in the place the keys 
were delivered to her servants, Paris and Betoun, by whom they 
were afterwards kept, and from which duplicates were procured 
by Bothwell. 

Wo must now cast a glance at the domestic economy of tins 
solitary house. On arriving there the room destined for Darnley 
was furnished with a new bed of black figured velvet. This, as 
too costly for destruction, Mary now ordered to be taken down, 
saying that " it would be sulzeit (soiled) with the bath," and in 
its place she set up an old purple travelling bed. This bath 
having served as good excuse for one purpose, was now used as 
an expedient for efiecting a second :— 

" She causit tak doun the outer dour that closit the passage 
towart baith the chalmiris, and causit use the same dour as a 
cover to the bath vatt wherein he was baithit, and so thir wes 
nothing left to stope the passage into the saidis chalmiris, but only 
the portal douris." 

In Mary's own apartment, likewise, very signi6cant changes 
were being made. A green bed was set up for ber beie, and 
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Paris Lad AcddentoUy placed it directly under tlie spot on nhicli 
stood the King's bed in the chamber above. Bothwell, who con- 
tinued vi^lantly superintending all these arrargements, at once 
ordered him to change its position, telling him that he intended 
to put the povdcr there. Paris, who was much less inured to 
crime than the others, and who seems to have gone through th« 
whole aSali in fear and trembling, did not obey him, aud the 
Queen a&erwarda coming in, likewise objected to the position of 
the bed, and made him remove it. The account giveii by Paris 
is as follows : — 

" £t ceste mesme nuyt-l^ apres que le lict fust dreae^ en Is 
chambre de la Royne ; ce que je fis au mesme endroyt la on il me 
fust deffendu par le diet de Boduel, la Royne me dist, sot que tn es, 
je ne veolx pas que mon lict soyt en ceate eudroyt-li, et de faict le 
feist oster ; par lequclles paroUee j 'ay aperseu k mon esprit qu'elle 
avoyt cognoyasauce du faict." 

Whereupon, smitten with a kind of terror, he determined at 
least to let her know plainly the object of Both well's machinatioDB, 
and give a chance to the King •.— 

" Xia dessus je prins la hardiejse de luy dire, Madame, Monsr. 
de Beduel ma command^ luy porter les clefs de yotre cbambre, 
€t qu'il a envie de y faire quelque chose ; c'est do faire saulter 
le Hoy en I'air par pouldre qu'il y fera mettre ; ne me parle poynt 
de cela ceste hcure-cy, ce diet elle, fais en ce quo tu vouldras- 
Li-des3us je ne I'osoys parler plus avant." 

On the day before the murder, Mary nlso sent Paris to Kirk- 
of-Field to bring away a valuable coverlet made of mart£u skins, 
whicli she wished to preserve from the impending ruin, mary's 
sharp looking after new black velvet beds and handsome coverlets, 
in an age when both were considered valuable property, may 
serve as a comment upon Shakspeare's leaving second-best beds 
by will to his widow, not far from the same period. 

Bothwell'a proceedings were not carried on so secretly as to 
prevent all suspicion, and Damley was not without warnings of 
his approaching &te. Mary had so completely wormed herself into 
his confidence, however, that he told her immediately t}).e reports 
which reached him, and these she as regularly retailed to Both- 
well. His servants, with the exception of Taylor, who shared 
his fate, and perhaps Nelson, wero all sold to his enemies, and 
betrayed him at every moment. Melvil narrates one of the 
iatimations of his danger which the unfortunate man received : — 

" Many suspected that the Earl of Bothwell Lad some enter- 
prise against hiip, but few durst advertise him, because he told 
VOL. v.— MO, I. 14 
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all again to Bomc of his own serrants, vho were not all honest. 
Yet Lord Robert, Earl of Orkney, told him that if he retired not 
hastily out of that place, it would cost him his life ; which he 
told again to the Queen ; and my Lord Robert denied that ever 
he spoke it ; this advertisement moved the Earl of Bothwell to 
haste forward his enterprise." 

Poor Darnley's position was indeed a melancholy one. Sick 
and ill at ease, both in body and mind, he lay in his miserable 
chamber Bnrrounded by spies, and watched by assnssins. If he 
had friends interested enough to warn him of his danger, he had 
none powerful enough to deliver him from it. He lay there weak 
and helpless, not unconscious of the doom nhick rose in darken- 
ing shadows beforo him, but quite unable to avert it. Since his 
late illness tlio poor youth had undergone great change. Pros- 
perity had brought out all the evil of his nature ; adversity had 
now developed all its good. He had not sufficient ptrength of 
character to support the one, but he had sufficient docility and 
goodness of heart to be improved by the other. He had become 
quiet and thoughtful, and even Mary remarked that he never had 
been more humble, nor bad spoken better. He had never indeed 
been more fitted to live than when now sentenj^ to die. He 
was constantly oppressed by a sense of his coming fate, presenti- 
ments of approacliing evil continually haunted him, and kept 
him in a state of sadness and nervous depression. From these 
terrors he had taken refuge in religion, and a few hours before his 
murder he was heard repeating to himself the 55th Psalm — 
" Fearfuliiess and tremblmg" were indeed come upon him, and 
"a horrible dread" had overwhelmed him. This Psalm was 
ternbly appropriate to his case, and a closer or more wonderful 
description of his position than it presents could not bo written. 

On the night of his murder, Mary paid him a long visit, and 
coutJnued her course of treacherous deception. She had announced 
her intention of sleeping in the house that night, " but eftir she 
had tariet lang and entertainit the King very familiarlie, she took 
purpose (as it had bene on the sudden), and departit as she 
spake to give the mask to Bastian, who that night was mareit hir 
servand." She left the unfortunate youth with a Judas kiss, and 
went to hor masquerade, where she was when the murder took 
place. It is quite impossible that she could have been 
ignorant of the use to wliich her own chamber had been placed. 
A house of two rooms could never have permitted such prepara- 
tions ^¥itllout discovery, had not the convenient obliquity of one 
pinion of its occupants rendered the matter easy. 
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A veiy fen hours afber lier departure the place was blown up, 
and it is said that the bodies of Uarntey and his page Taylor were 
discovered in the adjoining garden without flesh-wounds, or any 
appearance of )iis death having been caused by the explosion. 
No one, however, was allowed much time for examination, for the 
body was taken away and confided to the care of Durliara, wlio 
allowed none to see it. Whether Darnley were murdered iu his 
chamber or in attempting to escape, we cannot now determine. 
In the account written by the Papal Nuncio to the grand Duke 
of Tuscany, we read, " Alcune donne che allogiavano vicino al 
giardino, affermano d'haver udito gridar il Re : ' Eh fratilii mici 
habbiate pieta di me per amor di colui, chi ebbe misericordia di 
tutto il mondo.' " The only thing that is certain, or indeed very 
important to know, is that Bothwell went to murder the king, and 
that the king was murdered. 

Mr. Aytoun contends that the powder used was not sufficient 
to produce the ruin described by some contemporaries, and here- 
upon advances that brilliant idea of a counter-mine. His preju- 
dices, however, have only permitted him to see what was conve- 
nient. In the first place the destruction of the building was not 
so complete as he supposes. The only quotation he cites is 
Mary's own letter to Betoun, in which she says : — 

" The house wherein the king was lodged was in an instant 
blown in the air, he lying sleeping in his bed, with such a vehe- 
mency that of the whole lodging, walls and other, there is nothing 
remaining, no, not a stone above another, but all other carried far 
away, or dung in dross to the very ground-stone." 

Now this letter may be taken as a specimen at once of Mary's 
duplicity, and of Mr. Aytoun 's convenient. style of argument. 
The worthy Professor, we may premise, is trying to prove, first, that 
Darnley was not killed by the powder, and then, that there must 
have been a latter amount of powder actually used than was 
prepared by Bothwell ; in support of which latter proposition, ho 
cites the above, forgetting that the document at the same time 
annihilates the former. If Darnley's body exhibited no marks of 
fire, and if lie did not die from the effects of the explosion, as 
seems to have been the casCi then Mary's statement that the king 
was "blown in the air, he lying sleeping in his bed" must be 
deliberately false, or, if it be true, Mr. Aytoun's theory is false ; 
and that there is great exaggeration in her description of this total 
destruction, is absolutely proved by the feet that Nelson, who was 
in the house when the explosion took place, was taken out alive 
from amongst the ruins, and not very severely hurt either. Both 
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Mary's assertions tliererore seem to be direct Tnlselioods, In coDttn- 
uance of the system of deceit which had preceded the murder. 

The quantity of powder actually reported, however, was brought 
in a trunk and leatherii mail at two journeys of a horse. BtrfJi- 
well'a instructions to Hay of Talla were — " The pulder must be 
laid in the liouse under the Kingia chamber, wliere the Queen 
snKl lye, in an barril, ifii may be gottin within the barril," &c. 
Now we are afterwards informed thiit the barrel provided to hold 
this powder " was so raeikle (large), it could not be gottin in at 
the door," so the powder was laid in a heap on the floor. Those 
who know anything of explosive forces will tell Mr. Aytoun that 
this powder was more than sufficient to destroy the small and 
dilapidated house. The reason why powder was resorted to at 
all seems t<» us perfectly clear. An explosion which destroyed the 
house in which Mary herself had recently slept, would bear tho 
inference that the attempt was equally against herself, from 
which she had escnpcd by fortunate accident, and consequently 
cover her own complicity; and indeed she herself made use of the 
ai^nment in writing to France, and to other countries. It was 
therefore her interest to assert that Darnley's death was thus 
caused, which accounts both for the false statement above re- 
ferred to, and for the rapid removal and close concealment of the 
body. It would not have been convenient to verify the fact that 
the unfortunate victim had been more securely destroyed, and 
that her assertions were untrue. That Mary was Bothwell's 
accomphcD in this, as well as other guilt, is beyond a doubt. 
The fact is not only proven by her own letters, but by the 
deposition upon oath and by the dying confessions of many 
men who had no motive fur lying a few momenta before going 
to their last account. These documents have every possible 
legal authentication, and were keenly scrutinised by the Privy 
Councils of the two kingdoms, as well as by the first men 
of their age. They all, and especially the confession of Paris, 
bear tlie strongest internal marks of veracity, and they are now 
freely admitted by Mary's own supporters, who content them- 
selves with drawing from them only such arguments as they 
can in favour of their own cause. Tlie belief of Mary's innocence 
in any impartial mind can only arise from want of study, and me 
could ask nothing mora from such an one, than a reference to the 
works of those who assert her innocence, for a proof of her guilt. 
No historical fact is established upon a more complete chain of 
documentary and circumstsintial evidence. 

Mr. Aytoun attempts to bring forward a Bupi>osed testament. 
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made by Bothvell when on the point of deafh, in proof <^ Mary's 
inooceDce. Even supposing, liowever, tliat Botliwell had asserted 
her freedom from guilt, we could not liave received Ida more tlian 
doubtful testimony in the fiu:o of existing evidence to the contrary. 
No pickpocket who lias the honour, which is supposed to exist 
among thieves, would consent to criminate his accomplice without 
personal advantage. Bothwell could gain nothing by her guilt ; 
his former affection for lier would serve to make iiim declare her 
innocence. We shall, however, state the whole evidence in sup- 
port of tliis testament. Mary writes to Betoun that she hears 
that such a document exists, and Betoun replies that he /tears so 
also, both having the strongest inducement to hear anything real 
orim^nary of such a nature. And Chalmers aaya, on the autho- 
rity of a letter from Sir John Forster to Secretary Walsingham, 
** that Bothwell's testament was given in evidence against Morton 
on his txial for the King's murder." No one else, however, corrtv 
borates the statement. The only document which now exists is 
** Oopy of a rdaiion of the Earl of Bothwell's declaration at his 
death, by one that was peeent." In other words, it is an evidence 
at tfiiril hand of some supposed Norw^an merchant, of whom 
no one has ever heard, and wnich is utterly without authentication. 
Thb is all the evidence which can be brought in support of the 
testament, and we shall now briefly state the evidence gainst it, 
if evidence be required at all against what is advanced upon the 
merest ' hearsay' of those most interested in its production. The 
testament is stated to have been sealed with the King of Denmark's 
seat, and sent in copy to several courts with his attestation, yet no 
single copy exists in any country, not excepting Denmark itself, 
and no record remains of its ever having existed. The King of 
Denmark, Mary's own relation, would not have allowed anything 
tending to saveher honour to be hid under a bushel; still less would 
lier son James VI. have concealed evidence in his mother's favour. 
But tlie fact is that Bothwell died mad, and was incapable of mak- 
ing any testament. Thb is confidently stated by Lord Herries, 
Buchanan, Melvil, and Spottiswood, besides many other contem- 
porary writers, and Melvil and Spottiswood having wintered in 
Denmark shortly afler his death, could not fail to have heard 
the truth. James VI. himself and his court having likewise been 
there, would naturally inc|.uire r^arding Bothwell, but nothing 
whatever is recorded agiunst the statement of his madness, or in 
favour of the testament. 

We have seen Mary's enei^tic conduct against the nobles 
who opposed her marriage, her still more impetuous and impla- 
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cable pursuit of Riizio's murderers, as well as her long-txmtinued 
sorrow for liis loss, and her vows of vengeance, llie natural 
conclusion would be that if slie thus mourned and revenged the 
murder of her secretary, she would exhibit a much greater in- 
tensity of feeling on the murder of her husband, lliis we say 
would be tie natural suppoeitiiHi. The fact, however, was pre- 
cisely the reverse. 

The day :ifler the murdet an inciuisition was made with regard 
to it by tlie comptroller TuUibordine, but when it was declared 
that the Queen's servants had possessed the keys of the lower 
chambers, he cried, " Hold there ! there is ane ground," and 
instantly stopped further inquiry. No further stejis were taken 
for two days, when an inconsiderable reward was offered for the 
apprehension of the murderers. Poor Damley'a body was hud- 
dled out of sight, with an indecent haste and. indifference, strongly 
contrasting with the tenderness she had affected a few days be- 
fore. The interment took place without any solemnity or mourn- 
ing, and in the presence only of a few menials. Bred like a 
prince, he was buried like a pauper. Mary exhibited no sorrow 
at the murder, and in her letters to various courts and indivi- 
duals announcing the event, no expression of pity or regret is to be 
found. She consoled herself with Bothwell's close societyi even 
from the morning aCler the catastrophe, and the day after tlie 
interment she broke through all prescribed rules of mourning, 
and retired with him, Argyie, Huntley, and Lethington, to Seton, 
where, not two weeks after her husband's death, and whilst tlie 
whole country was still in horror at the event, she passed her 
time in gaiety and dissipation. In the words of Tytler, " Mary 
and BothwoU would shoot at the butts against Huntley and Seton, 
and on one occasion, after winning the match, they forced those 
lords to pay the forfeit in the shape of a dinner at Tranent." 
Such was the life and conduct of her whom Mr. Aytoun wishes 
us to believe a disconsolate widow. 

In the mean time the Innocent blood began to cry from the 
earth for vengeance. Those who dared not openly accuse the all- 
powerful nobleman, secretly protested against him. Voices were 
heard at mid of night denouncing him, and placards were afGxed 
to the gates of the Tolbooth accusing Bothwell, Balfour, Signor 
Francis, Ba&tian, Josef Rizzio, and others of the Queen 'shousehc^d 
of the murder, and offering to prove the same upon sufficient per- 
sonal securitj' being afforded to the accuser. The Earl of Lennox 
twice wrote " as the father of him that was gone," imploring 
Mary in the most pathetic terms, for her own honour's sake, to 
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pursue tUe murderers. Bishop Betoun, her ambassador in Paris, 
wrote to her in the etrongest manner fur the same purpose; he 
said : — 

"Of this deed, if I should write all that is spoken here, 
and also in England, of the miserable estate of the realm by 
the dishonoor of the nobility, mistrust, and treason of your 
vhole subjects, yea, that younelf ie greatly and wroTtgoutly eiUafn~ 
mated to be the moHoe prtneipai of the wkok, and all done by your 
command, I can conclude nothing besides that which your Majesty 
writes to me yourself, that since it hath pleased God to preserve 
you to take a rigorous vengeance thereof, that rather than it be 
not actually. taken, it appears to me better, in this world, that 
you had lost life and all." 

Elizabeth sent messages to the same purport, but, spite of all, 
Mary did nothing, and Bothwell continued in greater favour than 
ever. 

At length Lennox positively accused Bothivell and others of her 
household of the murder of his son, and demanded justice. This 
Mary reluctwitly granted, but by allowing no time for preparation 
absolutely defeated his aim. At the beginn iiig of April she cited 
him to appear to support his charge on the 12th, and paid no 
attention to the appeal for a more distant day. Notwithstanding 
that Bothwell was thus publicly accused of murdering lier bus- 
band, he continued at large, and received from her the most open 
marks of confidence and attachment. On the day of Dornley's 
burial she had conferred upon him the superiority of Leith, the 
Castle of Blackness, and the Inch, and, between the day of hia 
accusation and his trial, she now gave into his hands the Castle of 
Edinburgh, the strongest and most important fortress in the 
kingdom. He was likewise actually flowed to sit with the 
Queen at the Privy Council to conduct his own trial. 

On the day of trial Bothwell appeared at the head of four 
thousand men, besides two hundred haclibutters, and with this 
force completely commanded the town. II is retainers surrounded 
the door of the Tolbooth, where the trial was to take place, 
and none were permitted to enter who were inimical to him. 
Mr. Aytoun amusingly cites this armed force as a proof of 
Bothwell's popularity and innocence. Any one less obtuse 
than our Professor of Rhetoric would consider it at once a 
proof of the strength of his position, and the weakness of his 
cause. Mary was observed to wave hira a friendly greeting as 
he rode past to his trial, and she sent a token and message to him 
during its progress. It is a fact, rikewiae, that the horse which 
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Botlmeli rode nas the favourite one of the unfortunate Darn]e^. 
Lennox, wKo had been warned by liis Menda, was properly 
afnud of trusting himself without support to an adversary like 
Bothwell, and to tliis mockery of justice, aad contented himself 
with protesting against the proceedings, and praying for a posu 
ponement of tae trial, wliich was refused. Tried by such iriends, 
connexions, and associates as Argyle, CaithDeas, and others, he 
was of course acquitted in the absence of any accuser. All who 
study the progress of the trial must be convinced that, conscious 
of his guilt, Mary only sought expedients for pronouncing his 
innocence. Two days after this sham trial, Bothwell was appointed 
to carry the royal sceptre before her at the opening of Parliament. 

Atler proceeding so far it was liopeless to attempt to arrest tier 
in her mad career. In crime, as in moat other things, " ce n'esl 
que le pemierpas quicoiUe." Mary declared that "she cared not 
to lose France, England, and her own country, for him, and would 
go with him to the world's end in a white petticoat, before she would 
leave him." She now walked towards him through guilt and shame. 
Many remonstrated with her — Melvil showed her a letter, in 
confidence, which ho had received from England, entreating him to 
urge her not to " commit so gross an oversight" as " many the 
Earl of Bothwell, who was the murderer of her husband, antf who 
at present had a wife of his own, a man full of all vice," and saying 
that if she did so, " she would lose the favour of Grod, her own 
reputation, and the hearts of all England, Ireland, and Scotland." 
Mary replied that the charge was a plot to ruin Bothwell, and told 
him the first time she saw him, in consequence of which Melvil 
was obliged to fly. 

The only obstacle which now remained to the consummation 
of Mary's wishes, and of Both well's ambition, was his 
wife the Lady Jean Grordon. To remove this, two suits were 
commenced. lathe Court of the Archbishop of St. Andrew's, 
which was Papist, Bothwell applied for s divorce on the plea of 
consanguinity, declaring his wife to be related to liim in the fourth 
degree. In the new Consistorial Coui-t, which was Protestant, it 
was demanded by Huntley for his friend on a charge of adultery. 
Both suits were carried on at the same time, and under sucli 
auspices, spite of the proverbial delays ofthe law, both cases were 
decided in four days, and sentence of divorce obtained. 

By way of giving a pretext for a marriage with Bothwell, 
which, under the circumstances, Mary could not but feel would 
greatly compromise her, a little comedy was resorted to. It was 
determined that she should be carried off, and that an 
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qgreeable piece of romance and ezcUeraent should succeed tlie 
previous tragedy, and wind up the performanco. Iluntley does 
not seem to have liked the scheme, but Mary was firm and deter- 
mined, and wrote to Bothwell, 

" I told hym that seing I was come so farre, if yon did not 
withdraw your aelfe of your selfe, that no perswasioun, nor 
deith itselie should make me fayle of my promise. As touching 
die place, you are too negligent (pardon me) to remit yourselfe 
thereof unto me. Chuse it yourselfe and send me worde of it." 

She likewise instructed him what to advance afterwards in his 
own excuse, and, lest lier own followers should resist, and defend 
her, intreated him to be largely accompanied. Bothwell met her 
at Cramond Bridge, as she was going from Linlithgow to Edin- 
burgh, and quietly taking her bridle conveyed her to Dunbar 
without any resistance. Melvil, who was taken prisoner at the 
same time, was informed by Bothwell's assistant. Captain Blakater, 
that the whole was done with the Queen's own consent. Indeed a 
letter to Cecil before it took place had announced all that was to 
follow. That Mary's seizure was effected by her own free will 
and consent, none who know anything of her character wil! doubt. 
She was of too impetuous and energetic a disposition calmly to 
bear any such insult, and yet, though her friend Melvil was within 
a few yards of her, she never made any protest against Bothwell, 
nor acted as though under coercion. She held several Privy 
Council meetings wliile in supposed constraint at Dunbar, and 
when set at liberty, instead of^ resenting the wrong which had been 
done to her, she renewed her promise to marry Bothwell, praising 
liim largely, and granting him a full pardon for his late act, ana 
" all other crimes whatsoever," a clause which of course included 
Darnley's murder. 

On his return to Edinburgh, Bothwell invited a number of 
the nobility to supper at a tavern, and after they had been 
well prepared by many a deep potation, he produced the 
Queen's promise to marry him, and induced them to sign a docu- 
ment recommending him to her for a husband. This they did, 
partly from intimidation as well as wine, for Bothwell's famous 
hackbutters were again in request, and surrounded the guests. 
As Miss Strickland very aptly says, however, " they must have 
drunk to excess, and signed it when tmder the temporary delirium 
of intoxication." 

On the 15th May 1567, Mary brought her folly to a climait by 

marrying Bothwell, whom she had previously created Duke of 
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Orlcney. She vas in lier tventy-fifth yt&r when she tlins took 
her third husband. As she not very long afler wished for a 
divorce fnun him, in onler to many the Duke of Norfolk, she 
would, if at liberty, very soon have rivalled Henry VIII. in the 
number and rapidity of her matrimonial changes. 

We have now seen what she was of whom Mr. Aytoiin says, 
" Sho vsa in parity the laint. 

With all that moke* Oe «<»uui dear.' 
Those will) any " Amen" to his desmption must, like the worthy 
Professor himself, have very extraordinary ideas both of saints 
and women. 

It will bo vei^ instructive to review in chronological order a 
few of the acts of Mary, at the period of which we have been 
writing. 

Two days before the murder of Damley, Mary conferred a 
pension on Margaret Garwood, her maid, Botliwell's creature, and 
" who was previe and ane helpar of all tlieir love." The next 
<1ay she granted to Archibald Betoun, who kept the keys of the 
lower chambers at Kirk-of-Field, the Vicarage of Dunlop. On 
the 15th February, the day on which the King was buried, she 
appointed the traitor Durham Master of the Wardrobe to the 
infant Prince for life. The same day, only five days after the 
murder, shegavetoBothwell the reversion of the feudal superiority 
of Leith, which virtually put that port into his hands. On the 
I5th, Francis, one of her household accused in the placard, 
received a' yearly pension for life. On the 17th March the Earl 
of Lennox denounced Bothwell, and on tiie2lst she delivered 
the castle of Edinburgh to the man thus accused of murdering 
her husband. On the 5tli April Mary signed the marriage 
contract with Bothwell, drawn out by the Earl of Huntley, eight 
weeks afler Darnley's murder, seven days before Bothwell's sham 
trial and acquittal, seventeen days before her equally sliani 
abduction, and twenty-one days before the suit for Bothwell's 
divorce was commenced. Two days after his trial the distin- 
guished honour was conferred on Bothwell of carrying the royal 
sceptre at the opening of Parliament ; and five days after the trial, 
the Earl of C^tliness, one of his judges and friends, received a 
hereditary grant of tlie Justiciary of Caithness and Sutherland, 
with power of life and death; and five of the Jurors who acquitted 
him obtained confirmation of tlieir grants from the Crown. Six 
days after divoi-ce was pronounced, the banns of her marriage were 
published, nine days after it Bothwell was created Duke of 
Orkney ; aiul ten days alter the divorce, three months after the 
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murder, and three neeka after tlio pretended abduction, she 
married bim. Let tliese facts, not more tlian one of wlitirli is 
denied even by her most blinded advocates, speak for themselves. 

It is not our intention to proceed further with the history of 
Mary Queen of Scots. ' We regret much to have been forced to 
review any portion of it in so cursory a manner, but we cannot 
leave the subject without a few words with regard to the conduct 
of John Knox towards this Princess. It is very customary for 
sentimental young ladies and gentlemen, who judge the case of 
the pretty Queen and the grave Reformer as they would that of 
their partners in a waltz or polka, to condnnn in bitter terms 
what they consider his rude and shocking treatment. This 
sentimentality, confirmed by time and uncorrected by study, 
becomes too often the prejudice of age, and is imparted from 
generation to generation till tradition and mitch-diluted romance 
push from its stool the simple truth. The ignorant opinion of 
society regarding Mary Stuart has become a complete nuisance, 
and its shallow judgment upon Knox a crying injustice. Mr. 
Aytoun has said as much as he dared ngainst Knox and the 
Scotch Reformers. He could not advocate the cause of Mary 
as he lias done, and write her down a saint, without directly and 
indirectly writing them down as sinners. But it is easy for him 
and others to sit in their well-stuffed easy chairs in this comfortable 
nineteenth century, and sentimentally criticise Knox in his hard 
sixteenth. Their standard of criticism may be found in any 
sixpenny brochure on " Etiqaette for Gentlemen," and they 
blackball the great Scotch Reformer on much the same grounds 
as a candidate for admission to their club. 

Tho characters of Mary and Knox were as different as their 
education. Bred in the frivolous and licentious Court of France, 
where amusement was made the only end of life, she formed no 
graver idea of its aims and responsibilities. So long as she 
pleased herself, and others did not displease her, slie was well 
satbfied. Her philosophy was not how to make the most of time, 
but how to make the least of it. Instead of considering that her 
high position imposed upon her the obligation to perform serious 
duties, she acted as though it gave her the privilege to neglect 
them. Her religion made up in bigotry what it lacked in sincerity 
and earnestness. From childliood the persecution of Huguenots 
had been the d^ly task of those around her, and their execration 
her nursery lesson. Her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, employed 
every momcQt. not devoted to his debaucheries in their cxtcrniina- 
tiuD, undshe herself made the advancement of her own Chuich 
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the one virtue wliich was to cover a multitude of sins. Her poli- 
tical morality was worthy of the Court of Catherine de Medici, and 
of the companionship of the treacherous Charles IX. Od the 4th 
April, 1558, Mary signed two deeds. By the first she made a 
complete and unconditional transfer of Scotland to the Kings of 
France, in consideiatton of the services they liad rendered to that 
country ; and by the second, which was only to have force in case 
of the failure of the first, she inort^;^ed the revenues of her king- 
dom to the extent of a million of gold in repayment of all€^;ed 
expenses incurred by France in its defence. As it wafi impossible 
for a poor country like Scotland to pay sucli a sum at once, Henry 
II. was to possess the kingdom till the mortoage was liquidated. 
She claimed the right to dispose of her hentage as she pleased, 
but added that she might be obliged to dissemble with her sub- 
jects till she got them into her power. These two deeds arc at the 
present day amongst the national archives of France. On the 
19th April, only fifteen days later, she solemnly promised, in the 
presence of the Commissioners sent over on the occasion of her 
marriage to the Dauphin, that she would preserve the int^ity of 
Scotland, its laws and liberty, which she had just bound herself 
to betray. Such was Mary Queen of Scots. 

Very different was the case with John Knox. Brought up in the 
Romish Church, and driven out of it by persecution, and horror 
at the vices of its priests, he saw in one single year seven martyrs 
to Protestantism perish in Scotland, and hundreds of others 
forced to fly into England to escape the same fate. But Knox 
was not an ambitious preacher, anxiously thrusting himself 
forward. On the contrary, though in priest's orders, he contented 
himself with the tuition of a few pupils in the learned languages, 
and strove only for peace and unmolested obscurity. Until his 
forty-second year he thus continued humbly but thoroughly doing 
the duty ho had undertaken — striving hard to do it, in spite of 
persecution. But the Protestants of Scotland were too much in 
need of able and sincere leaders to allow him to continue in this 
modest position. Ihe clergy and people took him by surprise, 
and solemnly called upon him in the name of God to act as their 
minister. This unexpected appeal was not made to a man 
insensible to its importance and responsibility. He tried to 
address the audience, but, overcome by the emotion of his deep 
and earnest heart, he burst into tears and rushed out of the place. 
Writing of himself in his history, he says, "His countenance 
and behaviour from that day till the day that he was compelled to 
present himself in the public place of preaching, did sufficiently 
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declare the grief and trouble of his heart ; for no man saw any 
eign of mirth from him, neither liad he pleasure to accompany 
any num for many days blether." He had striven liis best to 
be allowed to live in quietness and obscurity ; he had thrust 
himself into no man's place, meddled with no man's affairs, but 
when called out of his humble retirement by the earnest cry of an 
oppressed people, Knox did not refuse the trust which he had in 
DO way sought, but thenceforward dedicated himself to it, and 
spohe out manfully and honestly for his cause, earnine that proud 
epitaph, tlie proudest which could stand over the preacher's grave 
— " There lies he who never feared the face of man." And no 
pleasant task had been his since that notable day of bis calling. 
Danger, difficulty, and unrest had attended but never daunted 
him, and just before his death he wrote, " The worlde is wearie 
of me, so am I of it." 

At the time when Mary was beginning her education in 
France, Knox was a prisoner in its galleys tor conscience sake, 
laboriously toiling at the oar under hard task-masters, but still 
composing treatises on Faith. After his escape he was made 
Chaplain to Edward VI., but resigned that office, and refused a 
Bishopric in the English Church, on account of certain scruples 
as to its forms ; refusing position, safety, and honour, and acting 
to his own loss at all times for the sake of what he believed to be 
truth. 

There could be very little sympathy between a man like Knox 
and Mary. The one was profoundly earnest and true, deeply 
impressed with the seriousness of life, and thg importance of its 
duties. The other was frivolous and gay — without intensity, 
except in the pursuit of pleasure ; without perseverance, except in 
the prosecution of her own private projects ; a queen witnout 
honour, and a woman without principle. From tlie day of her 
arrival in Scotland, she passed through a series of scandalous 
adventures, which, even if her criminal participation were not 
proven, would, from their nature and number, suggest both guilt 
and indiscretion. 

But an earnest-minded man like Knox would not be content 
with the inquiry as to what evil she had or had not done. His 
question would bo the much more positive one, "What good has 
ate done ?" From a queen and ruler he would require something 
more than negative qualities. In such a rank not to do good 
would be to do harm. What answer, then, could lie get to such 
a demand ? This — that from the commencement of her reign till 
its close, she never did a single act conducive to the happiness 
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of her people ; — that site broiiglit into tlie kingilom discord and 
strife, was mixed up wilh a succession of crimes, whose infamy 
can be surpassed by no similar period of history ; — and further 
(had he lived to see the fact), tliat tliough conSned for nineteen 
years in a neighbouring state, she liad left no good deed to plead 
for her in her own liingdom, nor a single friend to take anas in 
Ler defence. 

Here we conclude- Our limited space lias prerented any lai^e 
or adequate treatment of our subject. We have therefore con- 
fined ourselves to those points alone which wore immediately con- 
nected with this poem. We hare stated the true story of Mary 
Queen of Scots, upon evidence of wliich the reader may form his 
ownjiidgment. We commenced with the axiom that truth of 
fact and trutli of feeting were the indispansable requisites of tlio 
Historian and the Poet, — that these alone could make literature 
valuable, or indeed otherwise than pernicious. By this standard 
we have tried Professor Aytoun, and have found him wanting. 
If vro have criticised him severely, his social and literary position 
have required it at our hands. The greater hia power to dissemi- 
nate error, the greater our need to correct him, and our condem- 
nation is the stronger in proportion as he is unable to plead in 
extenuation either youtli or inexperience. Mr. Aytoun has none 
of the higher characteristics of a poet. Tlie most that can be 
said for him is, that he displays considerable command over the 
mechanical part of the art. Let this, therefore, commend hiiu to 
those with whom good rhythm can compensate for bad matter, 
or true rhyme for false history. 
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Art. IV.— the EXODUS OF THE INDIAN EXILE. 

1. The Atigh-ImUan Passage, Someward and Oulward ; or 

a Card fur the Overland Traveller from Soitlkampton to 
Botnbay, Madras, and Calcutta. By David Lester 
UtCBARDSON. Madden, London ; 1349- 

2. The ITaad-booh of India and JEgypl. By Libtjt. Stoc- 

dUELES. W. H. Allen, London ; 1844. 

It is a deeply interesting and curiously suggestive fact, capable 
of most convincing illustration, that when a man sits down to 
record voluminously in the fotm of a journal whatevei he may 
have to say on Indian subjects, lie does so in a spirit of the most 
captivating simplicity, and is never, by any chance, secretly 
impressed with the possibility of eventual publication ! Let tlie 
sceptic who doubts this statement, peruse innumerable prefaces 
to works on India, and in nine cases out of ten he will be struck 
with the singular chain of events by which humble letter- writers 
and unpretending diarists have been dragged breathless into tho 
formidable arena of authorship, before they well knew what they 
were about, or could HH up a finger in self-defence. Such being 
the case, we would recommend the Anglo-Indian aspirant to lite- 
rary fame to publish his lucubrations in the form of a journal, 
or to intrench himself deliberately behind the time-honoured 
ramparts of letter- writing immunity ; solemnly protesting from 
the first against all unfavourable strictures and comments on his' 
proceedings, and basing his title to indulgence on the unanswer- 
able argument that he is collecting interesting information for his 
family, and cannot possibly ba cognisant of the existence of a 
public. Having delivered himself of this exordium, in which, of 
course, it will be impossible to detect a bull, it will only remain 
for him carefully to punctuate what he has written, and then 
proceed, considerably relieved in mind, with the remainder of his 
discourse. 

We proceed to act upon the advice thus tendered to our friends. 
Our journal lies before Tis. The English subscriber to the 
Bombay Quarterly, who has engaged his passage for India, will 
feel sufficient interest in the snl^ect to justify us in giving him 
the result of our own experience of the East, Ail practical 
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useful inrormation connected with the voyage out, wit) be found in 
the interesting publications that liead this paper ; so it will 
be sufficient if we introduce to the reader a few of his fellow- 
passengers, anil touch upon some of the lighter incidents that 
enliven the journey to, and the landing in this country. 

The last few weeks at home — perhaps iltelast in its fullest and 
most solemn sense— are cot, we think, always happy ones. There . 
is often, we suspect, something approaching to a sensation of relief 
on both sides wlien the sad farewell has been pronounced, and all can 
resume their usual avocations. Tlie family refuse invitations, as 
the poor boy is 'going out' so soon, and abstain from issuing any 
for similar sufficient reasons. A cold, dismal torpor seems to 
afflict the household. To-day all the world has conveyed itself to 
Kpsom, and Town is desolate and dispiriting. Howbeit, Frede- 
rick, the elder brother, remains at home and prowls about the 
melancholy abode, whistling or gaping out of window; because, 
as he subsequently remarks to Ned Crastcr of the Treasury, " it 
would not have looked well, you know, to leave the young fellow 
alone, and all that sort of thing," to which apothegm Ned fully 
subscribes, remarking that it does Frederick honour. Laura, 
the first-born, whose age and position in the family have authorised 
her hitherto to twit the unfortunate lad, and to treat him in every 
respect as an infant weaned easily within her recollection, is com- 
pelled to submit gracefully to the odour of tobacco, which lie and 
Frederick bring with them at this melancholy season from the 
harness-room. Pater-bmilias, invariably comatose after dinner, 
now sits with trembling eye-lids, and pokes the fire nervously. 
while the conversation drags dismally, and can hardly struggle 
through the evening. The married sister, who has ' run down' 
for the occasion, and whose thoughts revert to the dear child 
cutting his teeth at home, employs herself in crochet-work, and 
has no observations at hand of an exciting nature. Fanny, simple 
little Fanny, who is always happy with Charlie by her side, reads 
aloud her brother's last article in the Maileybury Advertiser or 
Addiscombe Observer, to which the family, who have been 
accustomed to pooh-pooh that young gentleman's productions, 
now listen with appalling kindness. Charles, if the truth must 
be told, finds himself painfully out of his element, and is perfectly 
impressed with the dreariness of his literary performances. So 
bed-time comes at last, to the relief of every one, and the two 
brothers, availing themselves of the auspicious moment, indulge 
plebeian propensities in the harness-room retreat. 

But the restraint soon vanishes, for the bout of departure is at 
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hand. The caTrlage nliich !s to vhirl from the domentic circle the 
youth whose destiny is exile, is waiting at tlie door. The family 
intelligence ts too concentrated on the general qiioation of lu^age, 
and there are too many port«rs in the house, for much embarrass- 
ment just now. To-day the pang of prting will fall only on the 
females; for the gentlemen, who accompany the lad to South- 
ampton, enjoy a reprieve, as it were, until to-morrow afternoon, 
when the Indian mail seta sail with its melancholy freight for 
Malta. And Charles — where is lie meanwhile? Away upstairs, 
closeted with his motlier. He has been with her since early 
morning,and again and again she has pressed him to her bosom with 
that deep, pure, unspeakuble affection which angels sympathise 
with, and which (we love to perauado ourselves) is eternal ; 
clinging to tiie disembodied spirit, and ut^ing it from the realms 
of purity to hover around the sin-defiled world-weary object of 
it^ sacred lore below. On earth shall these two ever meet again ? 
Now let them part. Thousands have felt that load of anguish 
before, and thousands are destined to groan beneath it yet. 
Pride, vanity, seltialineBS, and ambition will soon deaden in the 
young man's heart the pangs of that sad farewell ; but the last 
burning kiss, and those last faint sounds of prayer to Almighty 
God for blessings on his head, will surely haunt him at times in 
his struggle with the world, quickening his purer feelings, and 
reminding him of a day when care, disappointment, disease, and 
death, seemed to him but empty words, aerial phantoms ; not the 
palpable, inexorable foes that have vanquished him one by on6, 
till death, who claims creation for hia victim, alone is left to 
hurry him from the scene. 

" Now my boy, no time to lose 1" Imskily exclaims Pater- 
familias from below ; so Charles, with that last kiss still fluttering 
on his brow, rushes into the hall, where a new trial awaits him. 
Here are the servants of the house — every one of them, down to 
deaf-and-dumb Dick, who has no particular duties, but makes 
himself generally useful in the stables and scullery. So he shakes 
them by the hand all round, though he cannot trust himself to 
speak. His heart is bursting, but he has a general impiession that 
tears are childish. Then he hastily embraces Laura, whose eye-lids, 
nose, and shoulder-blades are purple with emotion, and who 
thrusts " Doddridge's Rise and Progress" into his great-coat 
pocket, as a suitable keepsake. And cruel Time pointing out the 
necessity of immediate departure, Frederick gently disengages him 
from the sobbing caresses of the younger sister, leaving her pros- 
trated by childish misery in Laura's arms. Now the coachman 
vol* v.— HO. I, 10 
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cncks his wliip, clears his throat, and starts his horses at nnnsnal 
speed. Farewell to the old house, and to the briglit pure dreams of 
boyhood. Sin, sickness, misery, and temptation, tne companions 
of maturity, will soon dog the footsteps of the emancipated boy. 

Ifot yet though. What youth, with the blood of nineteen 
coursing through his veins, and so strange a life before him, can 
withstand the eshilarating influence of a sliip in wild confasion ? 
Away with alt sorrow and dejection! Hurrah for the splashtt^ 
of paddles, the creaking of timbers, the sighing of winds, the 
tramp of seamen, the qoactdng of ducks, the drenching firom 
spray! Hark to the shrill cry of the saucy middy, and the hoarse 
IwUow of the phlegmatic boatswain < How laughable that peco- 
liar til^lation induced by the desc^ision of the good ship, as she 
submits solemnly to the motion of the waters ! Be tery sure, 
English reader, that though parting from friends and femily, you 
will experience a thrill of exultation when you find yourself in 
company with a number of fellow-passengers rolling about the 
quarter-deck of the vessel that is to carry you into exile. 

In all probability you will notice a considerable gathering of 
very young men, and a more moderate cargo of elders. The 
contrast between those who, like yourself perhaps, are starting for 
the first time to visit the "goi^eous East," and those who 
have already tasted the sweets of Indian life, is touching and 
instructive. In the countenance of the former may be detected 
ft mixture of simplicity and pomposity, — the buoyant spirits of 
youth struggling with the dignity becoming men of matured 
fficperience parting from their families. With all this is observa- 
ble an involuntary timidity, consequent on the unusual absence 
of control, and sudden acquisition of comparative independence. 
This betrays itself, partly in very open eyes and ill-disciplined 
fingers, but chiefly in a perfectly unpremeditated interference 
with nautical arrangements. These lads are remarkable for a 
propensity to entangle themselves in important ropes, from which 
they are extricated with coDsideiable difficulty, and after creating 
much general confusion. Th^ retire from forbidden situations 
to iall into the laps of female passengers suSering from hysteria, 
or to stand with the calmness of utter perplexity on the corns of 
choleric military men of experience. They swear also occasionally, 
more than circumstances justify, and affect a gruff tone of voice, 
till the sea becomes agitated, when tbey disperse hurriedly in 
different directions, and each youth becomes indisposed in the 
style peculiar to his tanperam»it. 

The experienced ladians appear, at a hasty glance, chiefly 
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lenarlaUe for medicine chests and touchy tempers. God 
pardon them for tlie lasti but the majoritj are, in all probability, 
labouring under aggraTftted dyspepsia. They possess a good deal 
of lu^^e, which requires much stowing awa; in cabins for private 
use ; and tliey eye the nuinbei of cadets around them with severe 
displeasure, speaking togethra of them as totneihing Griffins, 
and making arrangements to be separated &om and unconnected 
with them. But this you will find to be chiefly maonerism, for 
they are the first to extend the hand of kindness vhea their 
advice or assistance cnu be of real use. At meals they are easily 
provoked with the waiters, and always extremely generous to the 
seamen. Brandy and soda-water is not unknown amongst tliem, 
and their meaning in conversation with one another is more than 
a masonic mystery. Some of them are inclined to corpulency, 
and the elders wear comforters and frequent stoves. 

There are on board young men of sorts, of course. For instance, 
we were particularly struck, before we had been under weigh any 
length of time, with a remarkably knowiog-looking lad, who was 
occupied in smoking an enormous meers^aum on the quarter- 
deck, and kept incessantly wandering into private places where 
he was not at all expected. These occupations he continued for 
some time with marked success, until an iriitable Madras M^dor, 
taking the matter up very warmly, formally reported his conduct 
to the Captain, when he — the knowing lad — was promptly 
iostructed to go for'ard, and given to understand, in rather 
sarcastic language, that no smoking was permitted aft. His 
expulsion from polite circles ctniTuised with merriment a brown 
young man, wiih a long upper lip and deficiency of chin, 
whose countenance, such as it was, beuned above a sky-blue 
neckerchief, vari^ated with obtrusive white moons. He r«)udi- 
»ted shirt-collars, and wore a dog-fighter, separated, especially at 
the bock, into various compartments by seams like hedges. This 
gentleman observed with some humour to the steward (whom he 
addressed familiarly as Bill), that ' Fin' was a ' pucka' verdant, 
and then dived suddealy below in company with the said William, 
who regaled him, we observed, with a draught of soda-water and 
brandy. This mixture the young gentleman invariably spoke of 
as a " peg," and appeared to imbibe with peculiar relish. It 
was obvious that he Lad already seen something of the East, and 
this fact soon becoming patent on board, he was immediately 
tec(^nised as the chosen leader of the inexperienced, an elevated 
position in society to which bis Indian knowledge and consequent ' 
merits deservedly entitled him. 
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In a few days Bmall gangs of juveniles acquire tlie habit of 
assembling for'ard, where they smoke and sing songs, are canstic 
and crafty with one another, and relate exciting anecdotes of 
metropolitan profligacy in teclmical terms. Here, for instance, is a 
youth with a diminutive but pleasing countenance growing on the 
longest neck you ever beheld, reminding }oa of a pin. He has 
insisted on apparelling himself from tlie first in garments of 
the most transparent texture, and is evidently acting on an impres- 
sion that this change of clothing is an indispensable measure, 
rendered imperative by the vessel getting under weigh for the 
tropics. The poor lad looks as he stands in the sleet, with his 
obtrusive throat completely bare, so utterly the victim of an 
amiable delusion, that you perhaps feel it your stern duty to 
suggest the propriety of a great-coat, which he is induced eventually 
to wear, after arguing the point in a weak manner. He proves, 
on further acquaintance, to be an uncommonly pleasing lad with 
warts, who sings " A wet sheet and a flowing sail" to another 
tune with considerable sweetness. 

This young gentleman, who is on his way to join a commercial 
establishment in Bombay, is very kind and friendly to a puny, 
white-faced boy, whose legs, you regret to learn, double under 
liim when not supported by irons, and who ought not to have been 
sent to India, as his weakness is obviously not merely physical. 
In illustration of this, he seizes the first opportunity of tearing 
open certain carefully-corded trunks that have been stowed away 
in the deepest recesses of the bold. This achieved, he presents 
himself next day, to the horror of some and amusement of others, 
in the full costume of a British Officer. He swears, moreover, 
under the influence of his uniform, to such a monstrous extent, 
and relates such startling and distressing hyperboles, that he 
draws on his devoted bead the public remonstrances of a pale 
and naturally lymphatic German missionary — an enthusiastic 
disciple of Reichenbach, anil stored with much interesting informa- 
tion on the force called Od. He is a companionable, talented 
divine, but disposed at meals to help himself to butter without 
sufficiently examining the knife he uses, — an omission that gives 
great ofience to the company, by whom, you regret to observe, he 
is treated in consequence with marked coolness. 

You sojourn at Malta for a few hours, or a few days, as the 
case may be : wo were detained three days, waiting for the packet 
that was to convey us to Alexandria, The ricketty boy, who is 
■ perfectly incorrigible, experiences mora than mundane bliss by 
casually promenading in front of sentnes with Lis uaiform on. 
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arid acknoirledging their salutes. As for the youth who lias 
already been to Iiidia, he takes a fen of the more extravagant lads 
under I'is jirotecttng wiog, and dashes tliem into the dissipation 
of the Carnival, which happens to be ra^^ing at the time. He 
visits Maltese houses of entertainment, where he compels native 
bands to play our National Anthem, and calls on the foreigners 
to remove their huts during its performance. He insults the 
males, courts the females, and is — yon are subsequently informed — - 
eventually put to bed by a few considerate strangers, with a damp 
bonnet on his head, and somebody else's coat on. He disputes 
items in the hotel bill with such uncompromising obstinacy, that the 
landlord (who is accnstonied to that sort of thing too) experiences 
a thrill of awe, and he concludes by declining to fee the waiters, 
whom he gracefully repudiates as lazy " loochas." His ordinary 
in-door amusement is to drop tumblers by accident on the heads of 
stout passengers in the street below, and he solaces himself in 
his private promenades by seducing sanguine mendicants into 
holding out their hands for alms, and then catching them sharply 
across the knuckles with his cane by way of amicable remon- 
strance. We sincerely wish that English travellers, on foreign 
soil, were less addicted to these vulgar and unmanly recreations, — ' 
that the kick and the oath, so commonly resorted to, when a 
considerate good-humoured repartee would answer the purpose 
equally as well, were not so remarkable a feature in the national 
character. The reader, who has been at Malta, will be able to 
determine whether our picture is a very exaggerated one or not. 

Once more we are on the broad blue Mediterranean, and can 
gale from the deck into those placid depths below, that seem like 
the untainted conscience of some guileless maiden. The Captain 
of our steamer — a gentlemanly Irishman, who wears kid gloves in 
a shower of rain, and prefers glazed boots in boisterous weather — 
has rendered himself so popular by his urbanity and general kind- 
ness, that one day, as we neared Alexandria, a clandestine meeting 
is convened under shelter of the paddle-box, and close to the 
boiler. Here it is unanimously decided to propose the Captain's 
Lealth that very afternoon, and to present him witli an address, 
signed by the enUre body of passengers under his protection, 
expressing our grateful sense of his obliging and considerate 
behaviour. This resolution carried, nem. con., the meeting issue 
forth from behind the boiler with blackened ^es, and by the 
mysterious and inscrutable air which they adopt while the letter is 
under preparation, and the warning whispers in which they 
indulge — the leggy boy especially, who walks about on tip-toe, 
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witli Ills finger tohis lip, andcrie8"Hi)gb !" angriljif anybody speaks 
—publish their intention as fully and efiectually as though they 
had publicly proclaimed it in a convivial chorus at the cuddy-door. 

Dinner-time arrivest and with it hungry and expectant men 
assemble in ths saloon. The repast comes somewhat rapidly to 
a conclusion, because the plates with contents have a tendency to 
disappear in a premature and startling manner, and also because 
' it is found that to feed and achieve at the same time feats of great 
manual dexterity, are utterly incompatible with the habits of the 
non-nautical portion of the community. One Colonel Waterman, 
in virtue of his rank and position in Anglo-Indian society, has 
been selected to present the address, and requested to offer a fev 
appropriate observations on the occasion. Now the Colonel is a 
teetotaller, and, like moat really earnest men, is somewhat impo- 
litic in the cause he has so much at heart. By incessantly harp- 
ing on one string, and never allowing the note to vary by any 
chance, he annoys and fatigues his hearers at least as often as he 
convinces them. Bowever this may be, bis duty on the particnlar 
occasion of which we speak is to deliver an oration, and he achieves 
his task in hb own eccentric manner. 

" I rise, gentlemen,"— that eminent officer begins—" I rise 
with the permission, or perhaps 1 should rather say, at the 
express desire, of the present company, to propose the enduring 
health and happiness of one who" — (the Colonel suddenly resumes 
bis seat with a crash, and is restored to his original posture by a 
steward, who has been stationed behind him for the eipress pur- 
pose) — " Ha ! ha ! a mere nothing ! — of one who by his invanable 
kindness, his marked courtesy, his peculiarly obliging manner, 
and the gentlemanly consideration we have always experienced at 
his hands, has secured the lasting affection, esteem, and— and— 
and respect, gentlemen, not only of myself individually, but also, 
I am authorised to add, of the whole body of my fellow-passen- 
gers." (Great cheering, and the speaker in imminent peril, ovring 
to the absence of the steward, who is picking up fragments of 
broken glass beneath the table.) " G^tlemen, it has been my 
fate to travel over the greater portion of our habitable globe, so 
that I have mingled in all societies, and noticed — perliape with an 
observant eye^-erery shade and diversity of human character ; but 
— Htnd it is this that renders my duty so especially a happy on^— 
I can consdentiously aver, that never up to the present time has 
it been my good fortune to travel in the sodety of am who had 
so completely succeeded in gaining the esteem of all his passengers 
3& my friend— if he will permit me to call him so"— (" Don't 
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mention it"— politedy from the Captain) — " as my friend Captain 
Longmore, of the eallant little ship the Firpfiy!" (Terrific 
applaus6i and a gallery wliistle from the experienced youth.) 
" My friend Till then, I know, forgive me if I wish him all the 
happiness this vale of tears affords, in a sparkling tumblei of 
the pure stream of nature" (restless coughing), "that beverage 
which mother earth spontaneously produced for man ; which 
cheers the heart, invigorates the frame, steadies the" — (here the 
l^i;gy boy disappears violently with his chair, and is hissed imme- 
diately) — "steadies the nerves," proceeds the Colonel, who has 
been dreadfully startled* " and preserves in healtliful play all the 
purer and more ennobling feelings of our common nature. Oh! 
young men," cries the speaker, warming with his subject,— 
"would that I could now, when you are young and strange 
to the bitter miseries of this world, — would that I could im- 
press upon your pliant minds the fearful consequences of per- 
sistence in the vice of drunkenness — of indulgence in that 
stealthy, insinuating, but most destructive poison, alcohol ! 
Would that, like some pitying spirit from the realms of wis- 
dom, I could show you all the shame and humiliation that is 
entailed alike on families and individuals, even to the third and 
fourth generation, by the prevalence of this single vice alone — ttiis 
craving for drink ! The fearful crimes that it induces, the gnawing 
diseases that it engenders, the immortal souls that it destroys, 
and the — the capital that it consumes, are stem and terrific 
warnings for our most solemn consideration. Join me, then, my 
young friends, — oh, join me, my maturer brethren, — join me in a 
determination to adhere to the pure crystal gift of nature — to 
water — that" (about this time, the Colonel, trembling with Sta- 
tion, upsets the greater part of a massive tumbler over the carroty 
poll of a raw Irish cadet, who becomes incensed immediately) 
" water — that celestial — " 

" Som^ing fly away with your wather !" cries the Irishman, 
who is having his head dried by the steward ; " 1>ad cess to you 
and your wather! — sure it's thrickling down the holler of me back 
in sthreams, so it is. Wuna! Oh, murther!" 

" I can't do no good, Sir," remonstrates the steward, who has 
positively burked we lad in an enormous napkin, " I can't do no 
good. Sir, if you don't bold your head a bit Do hold your head. 
Sir." 

"Captain liongmore," exchums one of the passengers, tearing 
the letter from uie hands of the astounded Cc^onel, " we beg 
you to accept this writlea eipression of our gratitude for your 
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unvarying kindness and cheerful attention to our comfort and 
liappiness." 

We shall not pause to record our recollections of Alexandria, 
with its single street, its magnificent ruins, and gates of granite 
marble, but taking the Enelisb reader by the hand, and skim- 
ming with him through Atf6 — with its odious sights and sound&-~ 
throu)(h Cairo, remarkable for its ancient pyramids and unma- 
nageable donkey-boys, hurry him in safety through the desert 
(where he may regale occasionally on Irish stew), and deposit 
lilm, breathless, and wondering at the rapidity of liis flight, at 
the north-west extremity of the Red Sea. We shall not even 
here introduce him to the canal cut by Pharaoli Necho and 
Ptolemy Phil adelpli its ; but after congratulating liiin on escaping 
so easily from the mosquitos thrit swarm in the commodious hotel 
of Suez, we shall at once accompany him on board the U. C.'s war 
steamer Glenpatra, bound, at a moment's notice, for the capital of 
Western India. Having arrived at this point, we may resign 
ourselves to our fate, for our business is now simply to steam 
together in harmony to the harbour of Bombay, merely pausing 
for a brief period at Aden to wonder at its bleak, black, uninviting 
prospect, its red-haired, sooty-faced Soowalees, and the incredible 
price of its soda-water. 

By the way, we would entreat the reader, when he makes this 
overland journey in the body, and not, as he does now, in the 
spirit, to repair with as little delay as possible to the hot baths of 
Cairo. Friend, you will be disrobed and lathered, rubbed, 
scrubbed, transferred from one temperature to another, and re- 
quired to emit sharp sounds with your bones like crackere in 
action, and eventually you will be deposited in bed, curiously 
languid, and contented to remain in that one listless attitude till 
death, smoking and sipping coffee, and submitting placidly to 
fleas. 

The behaviour of Englishmen at these establishments is cha- 
racteristic, but at the same time occasionally repulsive. Having 
repaired to one of these institutions with the acknowledged inten- 
tion of testing the system, the exercise of a little good-humour 
and forbearance might reasonably be looked for. But this is 
hardly to be expected. We are so free a people, and so immea- 
surably superior to the wretched foreigners in whose land we 
condescend to sojourn, that, not contented with holding in pro- 
found contempt every custom of an anti-English character, we 
must travel out of our way to enforce our sentiments on the 
world. By nay of illustiatioD, we may here casually mention a 
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certain feDow'CountTjroan whom we hot] tlie lionoiir of meeting at 
these baths,— 4 hnaA man with prominent sinews and a good 
deal <^ under lip, who, nfter he had been politely divested of his 
garments (which proceeding he submitted to surlily and with 
rumbling oatlis), and just as lie was well in the hands of the 
latlierer— an Egyptian, zealous in his profession, and interested 
in its details — violently and of a sudden objected in explo- 
sive language to the whole business ; doggedly resisted the 
operator; blasphemed, plunged, and eventually rather seriously 
kicked the artist, who had been simply carrying out the cleansing 
institutions of Ills country with ability and despatch ! The 
broad gentleman then formed a desperate resolvo never again \a 
venture within the precincts of a Turkish bath, and really it is to 
be hoped, for the sake of the national character, that he will 
be induced to hold by so laudable a resolntion. 

At Allen, or Suez, or elsewhere, you will perhaps take on board 
a memorable young lady. We must bestow some nmne upon 
her. Let it be Rouge — Miss Rouge. She is directed, like a 
)>.-ircei, to the care of Major Bouge, of the 92nd Bombay Native 
Infantry, but is placed, meauwliile, under the paternal guardian- 
ship of Colonel Waterman and his lady — an excellent though 
somewhat attenuated female, remarkable for a desponding vis^e 
and a c^e of white mice, which it is the duty of a redolent ayah, or 
native waiting woman, to carry behind her mistress. Miss Rouge 
is very little, very young, very gay and iimoccnt : of course she 
must be uncommonly prepossessing. She is — how shall we put 
it ? — she is a little dark, perhaps, or rather she is a brunette, 
which is doubtless the proper expression, and should have occurred 
to us before. Slieh.is beautiful black locks and pouting lips, and 
aggravating eyes — those dangerous liquid eyes, that dwell upon 
you for an insUnt with a look of interest, then rapidly withdraw, 
gracefully confused, into their own pure sanctuary, suffering the 
long silky lashes to flutter upon the blooming cheek. The artil- 
lery of those eyes — silent and dangerous ds air-guns — is directed 
from the first against that helpless band of youthful innocence on 
board. It is simply flring into powder m^azines, and you feel 
that a crisis is imminent. Nor are you mistaken. 

In a few days songs by the boiler are voted vulgar ; reminis- 
cences of London deemed demoralising ; vingt-un and Scarte 
tTonounced unprincipled ; and quarter-deck meetings by moon- 
ight substituted by general acclamation. 

A new spirit pervades the youthful crew. The Colonel, whom 

erst they laughed to scorn, becomes a personage around whose 
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bead plays a haio of distinguished sanctity. His disqnisitiotia on 
temperanco are now invariably listened to nitli respectriit atten- 
tion. Two young gentlemen are soon morally convinced, and 
publicly embrace tlio principles of Fatlier Mathew, Tliey are 
then admitted into the Colonel's charmed circle, and honoured 
with an introduction to Miss Rouge. The infection spreads with 
alarming strides. AH are morally convinced, except the mew- 
schaum gentleman, who liaa no poetry in his soul ; and every con- 
vert is blessed with a similar reward. Those bright remorseless 
mes spread misery throughout the hitherto happy community. 
The ricketty boy's peace ot mind is overthrown, nnd the youth 
with cont«mpt for climate separates himsolf from his kind, and 
Stands in attitudes by the companion ladder, when there is'nt mui-h 
sea on. A Scotch lad, with double joints, mnkes an honourable 
proposal in a practical letter, sealed with a moistened wafer, 
wherein he sets forth that he has expectations from art aunt, who 
is suffering from chronic inflammation of the bronchial tubes, and 
is given to understand by the young lady, through Colonel Water- 
man, that she can only regard him iu the light of a dear friend. 
The youth with contempt for climate having threatened in rhyme 
to throw himself headlong into the "gui^ling gulf," unless his 
"dewy lip'd Chloe" (the girl's name is Martha) will listen to his 
" ardent suit," is sternly assured by the other passengers that his 
conduct is " highly ungenlleraanly," and is particularly requested 
by the Colonel, in a private conversation, not to do so again. 
So the time flies rapidly with these young spirits, and one bright 
morning (say in tne month of February), as you come on deck, 
the splendid harbour of Bombay bursts upon your vision, and 
the Signal gun, booming from the Point, announces to many 
expectant anxious exiles the welcome arrivr.l of the English 
Mail. We beg to congratulate the reader on the rapidity of his 
journey. 

The harbour of Bombay having been already immortalised hy 
the genius of a Stucqueler, an Emma Roberts, and a Basil Halt, 
and these authorities being unanimous in their unbounded admira- 
tion of the scenery and general appearance of the island, we 
must refer all curious English friends to their popular and 
accurate works, feeling assured that a perusal of them will 
inspire a becoming sense of the importance and pretensions 
of the capital of Western India. We would further explain that 
a careful and correct description of the harbour, and of a stranger's 
first impressions on entering it, are given in the seventh iiuml>er 
of our hesieia. 
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How ea^ are all the delighted yoatbs on board the H. C's 
steam-ship Olisofaira to tread the scene of their future triumphs ! 
How impatient to behoM all the Oriental wonders and novelties 
of yonder city, basking in a sky of gold ! To judge from tlie 
bright joyous aspect of surrounding nature, this strange land 
smiles auspiciously on her adopted cliildren, and welcomes them 
with happy .omens to her bosom. Alas ! those who are older— 
who have lost their early enthusiasm, and are letumtng to a bmiliu 
exil&~behold that city with a different eye. Sad and bitter 
reflections creep upon their minds. Man's lot in life at best is 
not a happy one ; how doubly melancholy would it be if new 
scenes and countries wore the same aspect to the buoyant youth 
as to the sorrow-stricken man ! " Vanity of vanities," saitb the 
Preacher, " ail is vanity ami vexation of spirit 1" We feel these 
words; we comprehend the truth that they contain; — but not 
till the brig] it dreams of youth have deserted us, till its most 
fond and cherished hopes are crushed, its sublimest aspirations 
withered, and the cold blasts of care that nipped them in the bud 
sigh unrestrained over the melancholy desert of our souls. And 
who would desire the miserable knowledge which years and expe- 
rience bring with them, to cloud the happy delusions of early 
manhood ? Who would teach these lads, ere they had found 
time to learn the lesson for themselves, that knaves and fools 
infest this smiling earth ; — that one by one the friends of boyhood 
die, or are gradually estranged, and that with them perishes the 
will or power to form new ties ; — that grass hypocrisy and heart- 
less insincerity are the very mainstays of society, and that at 
times there would seem to be nothing pure, and true, and earnest 
beneath the sun, unless indeed it be woman's love and her self- 
sacrificing devotion ? God guard these lads from such a dismal 
view of Life t — but to many of them those reflections must surely 
come at last. A few — a very few years more— and that bright 
shining city will still bask beneath the cloudless sky. The waves 
will sport and sparkle merrily as they do to-day. The dancing 
hills, and giant trees, and all surrounding nature will retain — as 
though blessed with eternal vigour — the delusive beauty thai 
bedecks them now. The soaring birds will still pour forth their 
silver notes of cheerful welcome. But on how many of those 
&esh andblooming cheeks will the ghastly hues of death have tested; 
~how many, whose bright eyes sparkle with such trusting joy 
to-day, will have closed them in friendless isolatjon, with no 
word, OT look, or tear of sympathy to soothe their declining' 
hours ? Thus, from the crowd of passengers, the young and the 
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olil gaze out upon one bright Bcene ; hut the overhanging clouds 
vhich the last perceive, and which mar its smihog Iteautieft, araume 
no form or consistency fur the young. 

If you liave any freslinesB and enthunutn iti your soulf yon 
will not readily forget the cries, and shouts, the smells, ugbts, 
shoves, hates nf cotton, and well-tarred barrels, that assail yoii as 
you land in the capital of Western India ! Crowds of coolies, in 
n» dress to speak of, dash franticiiUy about the pier st^ps, labour- 
ing, you imi^iiic, under the effects of some popular excite- 
nient, for tliey screiim in maddened tones, and gesticulate with all 
the violence of wild clespnir. Palanquins, with anxious inmates, 
are rocked against your face ; hack buggies backed by an indig- 
nnnt police u)>on your toes. Scedees from the coast of Africa 
rush into your arms, and weighty boxes, conveyed from boats, are 
balanced n^r safety on your head. Gaudy carriages, conuining 
Parsee gentlemen, and simple shigrania, with pale Saxons gazing 
eagerly from the windows, stru^le to press forward and obtain a 
safe locality. All is discord, din, and desperation, confusing to 
the niiml, and pr^ant with peril to the body. 

But you are on shore : at last you are in IntUa, of which yoa 
have read, nnd dreamed, and thought so of):en. Perhaps you are 
friendloas in these wild parts, and have no one to await you and 
give you welcome, in which case you will naturally place your- 
self under the protection (if the youth who has already had some 
Eastern experience. Followed by you, and some other young 
gentlemen, he forces his way through the pressing crowd, and treats 
the niggers witb withering indignation. He addresses them in the 
' vernacular, and kicks a palanquin-bearer afflicted with varicose 
veins, who has presumed to offer his professional services. 
Having by these means vindicated his character for independence, 
he suddenly mounts a hack bu^y, and is driven away — to 
your utmost consternation — chuckling from the pier. This hack 
buggy goes sometimes by the name of Venerable I It is of 
peculiar construction, and quite unknown in the temperate zone. 
However, it is nothing more or less than a primitive gig of melan- 
choly exterior, drawn by an unhappy pony, and guided (generally) 
by an infant in a muslin dress and skull-cap, who sits somewhere 
about the wheels, and screams incessantly ^e whole way. Tliis 
child is rather stowed away under the legs of men, as an incnm- 
brance, than permitted to enjoy the privileges and dignily of the 
usual driver ; and as he is invariably buried hopelessly behind an 
enormous splash-board, it is genenuly im^ned tliat he avoids 
obstacles on the road by a curious intuition. A Venerable will 
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iKommodate several Beamen of full liabits, and is inucU and 
deservedly patronised by the Indian Navy. 

Left to your own resources, you soon betray the igno- 
rance of your nature by talking broken Englisli in a loud 
voice to Asiatics, and suffering yourself to be puzzled at the 
construction of palanquins. Tlie ricketty boy, attempting to gain 
admittance into one by forcing his head in first and bringing liis 
knees in afterwards, disappears with startling rapidity through the 
opposite opening, and is picked up in a very dusty and depressed 
state by an amiable Armenian. The youth with contempt for 
climate, labours, it would appear, under a delusion that t)ie 
interior of the palanquin is constructed for the conveyance of giuxls 
and chattels. Afflicted with this h.-illuci nation, he places inside, 
with great attention to order and arrange in ent, several carpet 
bags and aportable wash-hand stand. Having accomplislieUthis 
to bis thorough satisractinn, he makes convulsive efforts to mount 
upon the roof, and is with difficulty convinced of the error of liis 
ways. 

" Master come 'long me!" cries a long Kative, rushing up 
obsequiously, and holding an umbrella over your head. You 
nliserve that he lias a red cloth belt over his shoulder, and a 
brass plate u|>iiti the belt. " Palkee all tyre. Plenty good ' tel' 
'ouse take master." 

" Him gTSAthocha !" screams a child in a muslin night-dress 
from a venerable bu^y hard by ; "Good 'orse here. Plenty fast 
make trot. A-a-ah I" — here the child breaks into oriental 
imprecations i^unst his pony, and drives up closer to your place 
of refuge. 

" Nebet go bu^y !" observes the belted man, in a tone of 
indignant remonstrance. " ' Sabib lok' neber go buggy— only 
soldier, sailor man go. Jao .'"-—this last to the driver. 

The shrill child laslies at the tall man's turban. " That plenty 
tell lie man !" he exclaims. " Make plenty steal ! Oh, you 
offspring of unknown parents!" (in the vernacular) "you pig! why 
do you give me abuse thus ? I will never go away ! What words 
are these ?" 

The man with the belt pours forth voluminous replies, and 
reflects in the choicest Hindustani on the driver's family circle,— 
calling into question the principles of his parents, and even 
throwing the gravest doubts on the morality of his great-grand- 
&ther ! He seizes the venerable pony by tne head, and backs 
the buggy. The child in reply screams, and uses his whip 
ttosparingly, while you stand by, regarding the scene in dii« 
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dismay. Now you liAve left Rngluid imbued with sentiments 
of profound philanthropy. You are accustomed to argue that, as 
guardians of an infenor lace, it behoves us to stand * tn loco 
paretitim' towards the Natives of this country. You speak mildly, 
therefore, to the Ions man, and say, " My good friend, desist." 
You put up your hands benignly to allay the shrill voice, bat 
receive a ratliei sharp cut across tlie knuckles, intended for the 
enemy, whereat your passions are aroused, and you are uncer- 
tain what to do, or where to go. 

" What a precious Griff !" exclaims a voice behind you ; and 
turning round in the direction of the sound, you perceive a short 
geotleman, with broad shoulders, a large waist, and imposing 
moustache, forcing his way towards you with a stick, which he 
uses pretty liberally. 

" Why don't y<m maro the soars f" observes the gentleman, 
with gruff good-nature ; " I'll soon make them choop !" 

You hardly know at t!ie time what lie means by making people 
" choop," but he certainly sends your long friend with wondeiful 
rapidity about his business, and directs the attention of some 
native gentlemen in bright yellow turbans to the proceedings of 
the shrill boy, who becomes surly, but silent in an instant After 
which he turns round and addresses you in the language of early 
friendship. 

" He's a pucka loocha, is that ptdtiwaUa," remarks this gentle- 
man, whose name is MilUns — Lieut. Millins, of the 4&th Bom- 
bay Native Infantry, as you ascertain from his card, with which 
perhaps he is good enough to present you. " A thorough ehor. 
Sir, is that fellow ; — always pttckerao-ing GriK for that jnatch- 
khana of Rustomjee's. By Geoige 1 I knew the toor, and Jin 
knows me." 

" Indeed," you observe, completely in the dark as to Mr. 
Millins's meaning, " I have to thank you very much. Sir, for 
your timely interference in my behalf." 

' " Oh ! Jicker nay that I" cries Mr. Millins, beating his leg 
with his stick. " Whore are you chuUing to ?" 

You beg his pardon. 

" Where are you chuUing — chttSing f Where are you going, 
—don't you hear ?" Your new acquaintance now speaks very 
loud, and is evidently suspicious that you are deaf, or stupid, or 
both. " Are you going to pitch a tumhoo, or hang out in a 
jnmch-hhana ?" 

" Bless my soul !" you exclaim, painfully, bewildered, " I am 
really so ignorant of Indian customs, that I y/n tliinking of going 
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to the first hotel, untjl I cnuld make some arrangements about 
taking lodgings." 

Your notion of taking lodgings appears to amuse Mr. Milliiis 
considerably. "You'd better salh-ao, Mr. Wliat-d'ye-caH'iii," he 
observes with compassion. " You'l) get stuck in the Fort. I'm 

banging out in tlie pnneh-k/uma, and you'll find some 

first-rate nokers there, Sir !" 

" Indeed !" you again reply, having naturally no otiier observa- 
tion at hand. 

" Well — will you /tath-ao or not ?" cries Mr. Milliiis, rather 
impatiently, after waiting for some more definite reply. " It's 
getting dooced ghurm, you know, Sir, and the buggy's all iyre." 

" I really don't understand you !" perhaps you exclaim wildly. 
"I can't speak Hindustani, my good Sir." 

"Who on earth is speaking Hindustani?" retorts Millins, 
in utter astonishment. " Wlty, Sir, don't you understand your 
own half" 

" My own which ?" 

" Tour bat. Sir — ^your own bat—t\w English bai !" yells 
Millins witli his mouth close to your ear. " Ha ! ha ! — excuse my 
laughing, Sir, but I never saw such a tamanha as that. A fin 
calling his own bat Hindustani ! That is fire-norks — that is !" 

Laughing very much, Mr. Millins seizes you by the arm, as 
he might a helpless child, and, assisting you into a handsome gig, 
takes his seat by your side, after m^ing some unintelligible 
observations to a Native whom he designates a ^Aorawa/^a. You 
converse together on the road in great harmony, and with some 
liUle difficulty. 

Not a month back warming your spine over a roaring English 
fire. To-day rattling in a buggy along the streets of India — 
Natives around, and a thorough Anglo-Indian by your side ! 
You examine your new friend with more attention. He is a thick- 
set, very pmcticat-Iooking man, of one or two and thirty, with 
enormous bl.ick moustache, and a quantity of hair struggling to 
grow profusely in every direction of his' face. He is evidently a 
determined man thougli, is Mr. Millins, and keeps nature down 
by a course of indefatigable shaving. Consequently there is a 
bluish, formidable, and rather revengeful look about him, qnite 
foreign to his real character, which is remarkable for simplicity 
and good-natnre. He wears a felt wide-awake, vfith a quantity of 
muslio bound about it, as a protection from the sun ; and when he 
removes his ' lopee' (which is thename he will give to his hat) you 
find that be has a strong disposition to baldness, so that his &ce 
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and scalp are evideatly on saTcastic tenns, and conduct tbeir opem- 
tions on freaks ratlier tlian on laws of nature. He moreover 
nears stout slioes, and a pair of loose dieck triiwsers of native 
manufacture, which are only prevented from slipping to his feet, 
and thus occasioning him a good deal of embarrassment in 
society, by a leathern belt fastened around his expansive waist. 
Bis coat is a large flannel one, vith horn buttons, and his shirts 
collars are turned down, so as not to encumber liis throat. He 
declines gloves, and exhibits thick brown fingers, that are, how- 
ever, you are glad to perceive, (|nite clean, i he buggy is an 
ordinary gig, but the hor&e seems to you remarkably small for 
the conveyance, and trots in a manner tliat shuws his educa- 
tion in that department to have been neglected. A black man 
in white rubea stands somewhere behind you in a posititm of 
apiKirent peril, and shouts in a manner that at first impresses 
you with the conviction he is drunk. When you find, however, 
that Mr. Milling joins in chorus every now and then, and defeats 
the servant ignominiously in point of lungs and emphasis, you feel 
that ynu have been premature in your deductions, and wisely put 
down his (the Native's^ proceedings to national us;^. In fact it 
is his way of clearing tiie rond, and succeeds indifi'ereiitly. 

Then you gaze on the scene before you. Keeping witlmut the 
Fort, you pass through a spacious Ksplanade, on which the ocean 
dashes, or which it smilingly caresses, — a sandy maidatm remark- 
able foritsencampmentof wiilte tents glittering in the sun ; rattling, 
almost before you are aware, into a busy native city alive with 
novel sights and puzzling sounds. On either side glare gaily- 
painted houses, studded with innumerable open windows, adorned 
with every variety of bunging lamps, (which would ap))ear to 
be the domestic article held chiefly in request by Asiatics 
of every degree,) and crowded to sufToeation with the most 
miserable coloured prints in the habitable globe. There is 
no Sazon Formality observable here, for tall gaudy abodes, 
with representations on their walls nf yellow tigers blandly trot- 
ting, stand obtrusively amidst shabby Lilliputian shops and 
reeking Parsee taverns. You are suriouudtwl by equipages of 
sorts, from the radiant vulgar turn-out of tlie wealthy native 
merchant to the jingling national bullock-cart — roany-hued, 
maculated— with a canopy of pink, and a sleek-bced Braliman 
to adorn it. The neat unpretending brougham of the English 
gentleman, as it whirls past, allows you just a glimpse of the 

Eale cleanly-looking owner, absorbed in the contemplation of a 
Bap of papers. The humble shig ram constantly attracts you, 
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displaying tbe impudent calmness of a local conveyance 
thoroughly satisfied with its local influence. The dissipated Yenei- 
ftble, su^estive of midnight orgies, steers lattling through the 
crowd, manned by a red-faced crew of jolly tars. The palkee, 
con tuning jovial Middies, blooming Ensigns, or venerable bearded 
Moonsbees, writhes through the general confusion upoo tbe 
shoulders of moist half-naked hammals, muttering the low 
moan of their persuasion. Foot passengers you see too, from 
every clime. The worshipper of Fob, small-eyed, straw-hatted. 
The native of Armenia,— fair, comely, very Arabian Night-ish, — 
wearing flowing robes. The Parsee, neat, intelligent, placing 
f^th on English slioes, but clinging still to pink silk drawers, long 
white night-gowns, and idiotic head-gears. Swarthy Arabs, — 
solemn, unkempt men, — seated sido by side in a long row of chairs, 
and smoking pipes with an aii of blaie unconcern. Indian women, 
crowding around wells erected in the midst of thoroughfares, bent 
upon li^ng weights, prodigal of displaying charms. Strapping 
white-washed fakeers, in all but a state of nature. Deformed 
niendicants, without feet, crawling on tlieir hams. Bullocks 
with painted horns. Female mourners standing in a circle, 
raising the wails of ^|;ony for tbe departed, and beating, like 
unconscious pupils of Hullah, their hands and bosoms. Squalor, 
dirt, brilliancy, shouts, screams, smells, heat, dust, and confusion, 
reign like chaos in these Eastern highways. Through all this, 
and much more, will Mr. Milbns convey you, exhibiting in his 
general manner and appearance about the same amount of emo- 
tion that you might reasonably anticipate ia the society of one 
of Madame Tussaud's waxen images. 

"Well, really," you think, " no wonder Mr. Millins shouts. 
And tbe black groom behind emits such melancholy yells." 
Before you have been in tbe crowded town ten minut«s you detect 
the exciting cause. If a Native of British India can, by any 
possible contrivance, place his stomach immediately under the 
wheels of your conveyance, he will make a point of doing so. Is 
an elderly female cripple desirous of crossing the road ? — she will 
attempt the achievement at a moment when a dense crowd of 
carriages renders the feat a wild impossibility. Infantine inno- 
cents, without clothes, wallow confidingly in places where nothing, 
you would im^ine, under a special interposition of Providence, 
could save them from being reduced to grit ; while, as a general 
rule, tbe whole Eastern population insist on ctmceallng their 
-heads in blankets, and Walk with fatuous obstinacy in the very 
middle of the road. 
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■ On arriving at your destination — which you reacli in a state of 
curious bewilderment, — you accompamr Mr. Millins into a lai^ 
tipper room comfortably furnished. There are couches, hanging 
lamp8,andEomeround tables. You notice alsoa vooden partition, 
vrhich, to judge from the sounds behind it, belongs apparently to 
some rather confined stalls or limited human sleeping- boxes. 
There is a balcony also, from which you can gaze into a long 
garden, remarkable for trees with swings, and an outhouse with a 
sound of shrill whistling proceeding from it, which can only be 
the strains of a fellow-exile. Leaving you in this apartment, 
Mr. Millins retires to make arrangements with the landlord, 
while you feel yourself at liberty to wonder at everything around 
you, as a man may be allowed to wonder who has known Britisb 
India for exactly forty-seven minutes. Before you have quite 
done wondering at a stout gentleman in yesterday's shirt and 
drawers, whom you may perceive by the door of the garden 
outhouse regaling himself — it is about 10 A. H. — with some soda- 
water and brandy, the landlord is introduced to you by Mr. 
Millins, with the remarkable words, *' Here's the maltik, you can 
make your own bunderhas," and in a very few minutes you are 
fully occupied in discussing a most plentiful breakfast. 

If we compare them with their Bengal brethren, the Anglo- 
Indians on the Bombay establishment are doubtless a very simple, 
matter-of-fact, inferior class of beings. Bengalees say so them- 
selves, and of course have excellent reasons for arriving at such a 
conclusion. As an instance of the benighted condition of general 
society in Bombay, it may be mentioned that no Khansamahs or 
Kitmutgars are entertained by the grandees. We believe that a 
Khansamah is equivalent to a Bombay Bootlalr, which is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of the English title ' butler,' while a 
Kitmutgar is, we suspect, identical with the Bombay ' iSicking 
sarvuti,' as pronounced by the aboriginals. It is contended by 
competent authorities, who have brought their minds to bear on 
such vexed questions, that the derivation of * Sicking aarwti' is 
* second servant,' and in this hypothesis we are disposed to concur; 
though on such points we con^ss ourselves but poorly informed, 
and quite open to rebuke. Whenever, in perusing works on 
India, you came to anything about a Khansamah, you doubtless 
pictured to yourself a dazzling mortal robed in the purest white, 
decked with an imposing beard, and gliding munificently through 
life with his hands crossed upon his bosom. You will in vain 
look around for such oriental specimens in the Family Hotel eating- 
room, or elsewhere in Bombay. Numerous servants are prwent 
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on tliis occasioD, but none of them come up to your preconceived 
theories on the subject; bo that, when breaKfast is concluded, you 
are content to accept one Sheik Ahmed, whom, on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Millins, you engage la the capacity of BooUair or 
head servant. 

Slieik Ahmed, a native of the Concau, is a little Mussnlman 
with a wrinkled face, and a few discontented-looking hairs growing 
OD his chin and upper lip. He wears a lofty spotted turban, 
which has much the appearance of a soiled wen, and exhibits 
himself in public in a species of chemise, flowing over light blue- 
striped cotton pyjamas (or loose drawers) just short enough to 
display very bony ankles and attenuated feet with corns. He 
speaks English, contracts to serve yon for fifteen rupees or thirty 
shillings a month, and perhaps, if you are simple enough, 
stipulates for a pony to carry him to market. You consent, 
however, probably, to all these arriingements, and having read 
much of the harshness and cruelty of the English to their native 
domestics, you resolve to treat poor Sheik Ahmed with the consi- 
deration of a parent. 

" Having taken you into my service. Sheik Ahmed," you 
observe, leading him aside, and addressing him very earnestly, 
" I now give up to you my keys, luid entrust to your keeping a 
considerable portion of my worldly goods ; thus reposing, you 
will perceive, the most implicit reliance on your good faith and 
honesty. In return, I of course espect gratitude and zeal. I 
have no doubt we shall get on admirably together." He 
expresses himself perfectly satisfied with this arrangement, and 
you part on the most friendly terms. 

There is little time for sight-seeing that first day. Every- 
thing is unsettled, and in a state of discomfort and confusion. 
Trunks, portmanteaus, carpet-bags, and custom-houses, enthral 
the mind for several hours, when purification and steam-soot 
supersede all other considerations. Fatigued with the day's 
labour, you are perhaps thinking of ordering an early chop, and, 
retiring to your apartment, when Nemesis, represented by Mr. 
Millins, inexorably interferes. This gentleman insists that a 
festive dinner shall be held in commemoration of your safe arrival, 
a proposition that charms all the youthful new arrivals, who have 
put up at the Family Hotel, and are desperate at the loss of 
Miss Rouge. He has further issued invitations to a large circle 
of his private friends, who consent to be present, and to subscribe 
towards tlie expenses. " I'm not going to chordo you in that 
way," cries your hospitable friend, rubbing his hands with great 
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glee; "ire'll give you such a tanasha, Sir, your first niglit! 
I've told old Adder to have a slap-up khana all tyre for twenty at 
barahar sail htga ; and if he has'nt the simkin dooced veil tunda 
karo'd, won't he have his head put in a IcUee with green chiBie^— 
that's all ! Ph-u-u-u-u-uh !" 

This is Mr. MilHns's ingenite laugh. His " Ha ! ha !" is 
unnatural, aud only resorted to when simulating amusement. 
His moments of genuine rapture are invariably marked by a 
gradual inflation of the cheeks and distention of the eye-balls, 
accompanied by a tight compression of the lips and spasmodic 
motion of the entire frame. When these symptoms have conti- 
nued long enough to excite some alarm in the beholder, all appre- 
hension of immediate danger is removed by the explosion signified 
in the above monosyllable. 

The dinner is laid in one of the many comfortable and commo- 
dious detached bnildings that surround the Family Hotel, and 
when you enter the festive hall thai: night, clad in a suit of 
black, you find it well filled with strangers in white jackets and 
trousers. There are, of course, tall gentlemen and short gentle- 
men, fat gentlemen and lean gentlemen ; gentlemen with long 
noses, and gentlemen with very little beyond the usual supply of 
nostril ; gentlemen with curly heads of hair, and gentlemen with 
bald pates ; gentlemen holding a tolerable position in Anglo- 
Indian society, and gentlemen holding little or no portion at all ;— 
in short there are gentlemen of all ranks, figures, and complexions, 
differing from gentlemen that meet on public occasions at home 
only in their garments, which are white, and their manners, which 
are perhaps less stiS, conventional, and false. 

Capt^n Maclaihe McCloddin, a military officer who holds a 
civil appointment up-countiy, has consented to officiate as Presi- 
dent of the night, and is evidently held in deep respect by the 
majority of the company. You have the honour of an introduc- 
tion to this gentleman, and succumb to his superiority, perfectly 
believing in him, and addressing him with becoming respect. 

" Glad to know yoii. Sir," the chairman observes firmly. 
" Very good of you. Sir, to be present on this occasion." 

You bow, and remark that it is very good of Millins and his 
friends to invite you. " Not at all. Sir ; Millins likes an escuse 
for a good dinner, and so do I — occasionally — oeeasionaliy. 
These sort of things don't do too often. What stay do you make 
in Bombay ?" 

You really cannot say at present : you must be guided by ar- 
ciimstances. 
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" And a very superior country you've come to," — tlie Captain 
determines this for you. " I've been here myself some fifteen years, 
and liardly ever )iad a day's Hckness. A man who regularly 
applies the fiesfa-brush, takes his bottle of beer, and does not 
borroff fr<»n tlie Agra, can't be sick, Sir. I kjiow he can't. I 
never met a sick-certificate man who had'nt infringed one of these 
essential rules. Perhaps he apfJies his flesh-brush, but shirks 
his beer, — that von't do. He gets seedy, and takes to cathartics 
or Revalenta Arabica ; — when he once does that, you know, it's 
all U P with liiin. I knoiit it is, from personal experience. Or 
he may be careful on otheY points, and take to raising money at 
the Banks ! I hope it's not necessary to insist that no man 
labouring under the combined effects of securities and instal- 
ments can be expected to retain his digestive faculties. I know 
he can't, from observation. Well, Sir, the digestive faculties 
gone, he can't take his beer ; and when a poor wretch comes to 
such a pitch that he can't take his beer, why he dies — simply dies, 
— OT goes home, which is the next thing to it, and infinitely more 
expensive." 

It is impossible to determine whether Captain McCloddin speaks 
in jest or earnest. He is perfectly serious and composed, nor can 
you detect even a twinkle of the eye to justify the former con- 
clusion. So you bow, and defer judgment. 

And now the chairman takes his seat at tlie head of the table, 
whereon excitement prevails among the assembled community, for 
tlie crowd is considerable, and tlie chairs placed close together. 
Ckinsequently, those fortunate gentlemen who find tliemselves in 
seats, adhere to them with the tenacity of leeches, declining, under 
eover of being absorbed in the tasteful arrangements of the table, 
to move one iota for parties in the rear, and the rear-rank again, 
goaded to desperation, and impelled by a mortal dread of losing 
soup, climb vigorously over the backs of empty chairs, descending 
into their places with a run. Eventually, when comparative order 
is restored, and people find time to look about them, an attenuated 
and peculiarly gentlemanly guest, foiled in his gymnastic 
«fibrts through physical incapacity, is discovered blushing about 
the room, with a. sickly smile stereotyped on his face, and is 
considerately accommodated — on the removal of the soup — with a 
small chair near a sharp corner of the table, where the angle hurts 
his stomach, and where he fishes patiently for food through ob- 
structed channels. Certainly there is extraordinary confusion, ac- 
companied, however, with much good-humour and cheerfulness, on 
thisfestive occasion; for a number of healthy gentlemen, younotiee, 
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are conBtiained to partake of food their souls abhor; and as 
scarcely any one can find his servant when the exigencies of the 
moment most seriously demand his co-operation, many exasperated 
cries for ' boys' are raised. Thus it conies to pass that when a 
few, born under lucky auspices, have somewhat eaten, the cliur- 
man cries loudly, and with irresistible firmness, "Mr. Millins, a 
glass of champagne with you?" Mr. Millins, in acceptance of 
the invitation, having esdaimed "Albhul!" with singular fervour, 
the reply is hailed as the rec<^ised signal for champagne-drink- 
ing to commence. Then begins the tug of war. Incessant de- 
mands are poured upon bewildered *- boys', and gentlemen at 
one extremity of the table, insisting with Saxon pertinacity 
on drinking wine with short-sight^ acquaintances at impos- 
sible distances, and the bottles being waylaid and cut off on 
the road of communication by thirsty souls, mistaken bows, 
with empty glasses, are frequently exchanged with staggered 
bibbers. Howbeit the grape does its duty, and the l^gy boy, 
turning pale, and evincing symptoms of dyspepsia in its worst 
form, is compelled to be removed for change of ^r. 

In due time, the table-cloth being removed also, the second act 
of the interesting drama commences with spirit. The chfurman, 
rising, exclaims " Charge your glasses, gentlemen !" Whereon 
the gentlemen chai^ the bottles, and damage a good many of the 
glasses. The chairman then proposes " The Queen, — God bless 
her !" and you are glad to notice the silent but most respectful 
enthusiasm with which the loyal toast is honoured. When this is 
over, and every one has resumed his seat. Captain Maclaine 
McCloddin directs the attention of the company to one Lumley, 
by calling out in distinct tones — " Lumley, will you favour us 
with a song ?" Now Mr. Lumley isasraootli, oily man, and not at 
all impassioned; so he chants with a surly voice — picking up 
crumbs the while, and throwiog them dexterously into his mouth 
at short intervals, — that " Sweet 'tis to wander be-e the banks of 
his Khioe, the-e-e banks of his bu-tee-ful Rhine!" finishing 
with a sulky shake of the spine, and a " There, you wanted a 
song, and dash it, you've got bim!" — not that he is out of temper, 
you think, but nervous, and this is his peculiar way of showing it. 
Mr. Lumley, you ascertain, is connected with the sea, and 
strikes you with the obstinate defiant manner in which he gives 
utterance to the lightest fancies and most charming sentiments. 
He is quite a curious study. 

Mr. Lumley's song concluded, some speeches are delivered, 
that need not here be more particularly alluded to, and one Bro* 
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ker is next reqtiired to entertun society. Kow when Broker's 
name is mentioned, everybody laughs, and raps the table in a 
manner that would shame any number of disembodied spirits you 
could collect, crying " Out with it, Broker !" — for this Broker is 

s great local humourist, you ascertain, and quite tlie Tlieodore 
Hook of the Fort community. Thus, when Broker finds himself 
the centre of attraction, he extracts a bright yellow handkerchief 
from his white jacket, and personates an elderly female sinking 
under conflicting emotions of modesty and delight ; which is so 
capital, that a dark old gentleman, seated near you, becomes quite 
a warm purple, and for a moment seriously alarms the medical 
man who resides regularly in the establishment. Eventually 
Broker, starting suddenly to his feet, roars an excellent song, 
wherein he has to imitate swine in mortal agony. The dark 
gentleman before mentioned, being a steady man of business, with 
a large and increasing family, perfectly innocent of England, and 
utterly inexperienced in comic songs, gasps hysterically, and 
recommences convulsive fits at different stages of the evening, 
long after the exciting cause of his merriment has relapsed into 
the ordinary silent gentleman of the 19th century, keeping his 
eyes the while on Broker, as on a wonderful and inimitable being. 
&) the song and jest go round. The departure of the chairman, at 
eleven o'clock precisely, being the signal for a general break-up, 
you retire to rest satisfied. There has been abundance of 
joviality and fun, but— except in the instance of the leggy boy, 
who is hardly an Anglo-Indian — you notice no approach to 
intoxication, or any departure from that propriety of language and 
demeanour that we look for among a body of English gentlemen. 
For the rest, let pliilosophic Oakfields and others decry the 
contemptible frivolity of Indian society, and the levity of our con- 
versation. We are not all Garlyles, though we may admire his 
earnest sincerity. Shall we deny to these men — roaring around 
the festive tab)e at the simplest jest — the right to relax the mind 
thus occasionally, to digest grinning and grimacing like merry 
Bchool-boys ? These, too, have all their earnest moments, their 
secret aspirations, their sacred sorrows, their noble self-con quests, 
their pure and holy thoughts, — some in a less degree, no doubt, 
than others ; but shun that solemn sage who tells you that 
because men eat, drink, grimace, and are merry, there is 
not beneath the social surface an under-current of self-exa- 
mination, reflection, and love of God and all creation, as 
pure and truthful as an Oakfield would aspire to, or even a 
Carlyle demand. We mistrust that wisdom which will never 
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stoop to relaxation, or, if you will, to levit; ; and we ablior tliat 
cant which cries down a body of men because the conventional, 
respectable, pseudo-tntellectual style of conversation, so fashion- 
able in England, is nt a discount hero. You do not bare your soul 
to Smith in a mess-room, nor do you expect that Smith will give 
you a glimpse of the spirit that is within him when you meet him 
over a mutton-chop. If he speats to you about hocks and spavins, 
and the Rev. Mr. Machiaval dilates on Wordsworth and William 
Congreve, you believe the last to be the more refined and cultivated, 
but not, for that reason, perhaps, the more sincere or deeper man 
of the two. We repeat that you ought to be — if you are not — 
satisfied with that festive-dinner, and should retire to rest disposed 
to look kindly on India and Anglo-Indians. Your first day is 
over, and the still night, »wed by the gaze of so many distant 
worlds, watches you as you sleep. 



Art. v.— the DAISY CHAIN. 

The Daisy Chain, or Aspiraiions ; a Family Chronicle. By the 
Author of " Tlie Heir of Redclyfie." London : J. W. Par- 
ker and Son, West Strand ; 1856. 

The very lai^e share of popularity enjoyed by the two earliest 
of this writer's works, naturally raised high expectations among the 
reading public when the last was commenced ; expectations in- 
deed, so high, that we are scarcely surprised to find them in some 
degree disappointed. 

It must always be difficult for a writer of fiction, who has once 
made a deep impression upon the public mind, to sustain his or 
her reputation unimpaired through asuccession of different works, 
even supposing the later productions to be, in reality, equal to the 
first. One, at least, of the qualities which helped to charjo the 
reader of the earlier volumes — we mean novelty of style^must 
necessarily diminish with each succeeding effort; and unless some 
attempt is made by the author to vary his style, or give to his 
newer works an interest independent of it, we find liim, after a 
few trials, pronounced, whether reasonably or not, to have written 
himself out, and he is thenceforth consigned to that oblivion from 
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vhich nQtliing, but the more determined lue of his originul and 
inventive facull^os in futurOt can possibljr leicue him. 

To this cause we may, no doubt, in some respect trace the dimi- 
nished popularity of tliQ "Daisy Chain," u compared with its 
predecessors. Perhaps, indeed, owing to certain peculiimties in 
Miss Young's style of writing, it has exercised an unusual degree 
of influence over the fate of her works. But, besides this con- 
sideration, we are not prepared to admit the general equality of 
the last with tlie two first of these books. 

Defects, in the " Heir of Redclyffa" and " HeartGease" scarcely 
perceptible, are, in the "Daisy Chun," exaggerated into positive 
faults ; and, though great talents are visible in the different parts 
of the book, they seem to have spent and exhausted themselves in 
petty distinctions of character and wearying minuteness of detail, 
and to have missed, in a great measure, the generally interesting 
effect so conspicuous in the earlier volumes. 

We will now proceed to examine what those qualities are, 
which, in our opinion, form Miss Young's principal claim to the 
admiration of her readers, and how far, oomparatively, those qua- 
lities exist or not equally in the three worKS above mentioned. 
In so doing, we believe that we shall bo able, not only to show 
that the "Daisy Chain" is, in many respects, inferior to iu 
predecessors, but also to point out some causes of that inferiority, 
and in what particulars it principally consists. 

We think that nothing can be better and more beautiful than 
the religions tone and ^irit of all Miss Young's works. Tliera 
is earnestness, but no fanaticism ; soberness, but no coldness. 
Tlie doctrine, throughout, is that of the Church of England, 
plainly stated, as a matter of course, whenever it is necessary to 
do so ; but never made a subject for deb^« or conbxiversy. 

We know that many persons have a decided objection to the 
introduction of religion in works of fiction ; and much has been 
both said and written respecting the irreverence, bitterness, party- 
spirit, and other like sins, attributable to the writers of so-called 
" Religious Novels." Of course, much must depend upon the 
manner in which it is done ; but, without entenng into the 
discussion, we must be allowed to remark that there is a great 
difference between works in which some knotty point of contro- 
versy is used as a " p^ to hang a story upon," and a history, 
intended to represent the actions of liring persons, and in which 
religion merely plays the part according to univeiW admowledg- 
ment designed for it in real life. 

The propriety of the first may be doubtful; but to exclude 
VOL. V. — NO. I. 19 
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region from Btories l!ke Mibs Toudk'b, exercising, as they must, 
a very considerable influence upon the rising generation, would 
not he right, useful, oi natural. Indeed the class of people repre- 
sented in her books could not be truly described without refer- 
ence to the subject ; for we believe thiri;, as » class, the aristo- 
cracy and gentry of England are all, more or leas, biought up to 
t^ard religion as their rule of life and conduct ; and altliough 
this may, in many cases, be a mere theoretical belief, resulting in 
no corresponding practice, it still generally exerts more influence 
over social and family life than any other moral power whatever. 

This general principle being admitted, we cannot too highly 
commend the manner in which this all-important subject is 
treated in these volumes. The absolute importance and neces- 
Mty of religion, in its practical apolication to the snuill every-day 
trials and difficulties of life, as well as amidst its greater tempta- 
tions and sorrows, is everywhere illustrated in the most impres- 
sive yet attractive manner ; and its effect upon the characters of 
individuals, though rather strongly portrayed in one or two cases, 
is not greater than we have every reason to believe it often has 
been, and to hope that it will be again. 

We have frequently beard the character of Sir Guy Morville, 
and others in these books, objected to on the ground of unnatural 
goodness,— DO objection, indeed, is more common than this, to the 
good characters of all novels ; for there we always hundreds 
of readers who dislike the humiliation they cannot but feel at 
the contrast between themselves and the pattern set before them, 
' and take refuge from what conscience tells them is the conviction 
of their own fatal indolence, in the assertion that characters so 
immeasurably higher than their own are unreal and impossible. 

But Six Guy appears particularly to puzzle some criUcs, who 
are unable to comprehend how so violent a temper should be 
united with s» much religion. For our own part, however, we 
find no difficulty in reconciling these inconsistencies, which appear 
to us perfectly true to nature, considering Sir Guy's individual 
disposition ; and we think the skill with which the authoress has 
described his struggle, and gradual conquest of himself, under the 
influence of religion, is beyond all praise. We understand at 
once the repeated outbursts of temper, after he thought he had 
subdued it,— we sympathise with him in his indignation at his 
proTokingcousin, aswellasinhisdesireto conquer it,-^4nd while, 
as we watch his gradual triumph, we acknowledge his superiority 
to our ordinary selves, we see that that superiority is the result 
of a cause fully adequate to produce it, and within the reach of 
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every one who witli the same single-minded earnestness clings 
to tlie same infallible means of obtaining it. 

True — Sir 6uy is no common character, would that he were ! 
It is part of the author's plan to make all her promiDont ch^ 
racters models of what might and should be, rather than pictures 
of what actually exists; but we maintain that, howoTor uncom- 
inon, Sir Guy's character is true,— true, that is, of his class ; not 
true, if no representations are to be considered natural except the 
average of unaided human nature found in Thackeray's novels; 
not true, if we ignore the great principles which made him what 
he was ; but most true tli keeping those principles in view, we 
look upon him as a possible specimen of what any man may, and 
every man ought, to become, if, like him, they take religion for 
Aar guide, and "Remember their Croator in the days of their 
youth." 

Some goodi in its way, is no doubt done by those books which 
profess to show inan to himself as he really too often exists in 
the world,— representations of human nature, as they are called. 
Follies and pet^ vanities may doubtless be corrected by this means 
—bad habits, even, rendered unfashionable, and social evils ex- 
posed ; but that is surely a higher and nobler system of author- 
ship which aims at teaching by example, —which, in causing us to 
admire and imitate, calls forth our best feelings and affections, and 
elvates the tone of oar minds, by making us sympathise, heartily 
and thoroughly, if only for a moment, with all that is best and 
greatest in the world. 

We find attainable modds of this kind scattered everywhere 
through Miss Young's works,— it seems her delight to paint such, 
and to reproduce in her readers the. warm glowiDg feelings of 
admiration with which she evidently regards them heiself; and 
though the value of the good impressions thus produced may 
not Ihb very great, being but too often transient, we may hope 
that it is not always so. We know that hooks do exercise a vast 
influence, whether for good or evil, upon their readers, and we 
may believe that those are not the least influential which tend to 
raise the mind to the contemplation of what is higher and better 
than itself, and give it desires after that holiness which yet it 
may be far from reidising. 

The next quality whicn strikes us particularly in Miss Toung't 
earlier works, is a pectdiar pathos in the style, by which she 
seems always capable of arousmgonr sympathy, and touching our 
feelings at pleasure. Of course all interesting novels must, more 
or lees, possess this power ; but we could quote many passages. 
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both in the " Heir of Bedcljrffe" and " HeuiWflse," itbicli appeal 
to us to do BO in a lemarkable degree, tlte patlioa seeming to reside 
in the stfie rather than ia the story, — a short simple sentence 
here and there, saddenlj touching some chord in out hearts, or 
awakening some associationi and sheeting us as if by magic. 

We forbear, however, to cite passages from books which 
many know, aa it were, by heart; and in the "Daisy Chain" 
instances of this kind are so mueh rarer and less striking, that 
it is difficult to find anything which will suEQciently illustrate 
our meaning. The folinwing conversation docs so, to a certain 
extent. Little Tom, the youngest school-boy, a child of about 
eight years old, has just been detected in a scrape. The father's 
indignation is very characteristic, as well as natural ; but the part 
Norman, the elder brother, takes in the matter, appears to us 
something inore. 

" Margaret (the inralid sister) says,—' But fae has not said 
anything more untrue.' — ' Yes, he hu though,' said Or. May, 
indignantly ; ' he said Ned Anderson put the paper there, and 
had been' taking up the ink with it — 'twas his doing — ^then 
when I came to oross-exauine him, I found that though Ajiderson 
did take up the ink, it was Tom himself who knocked it down. 
I never heard anything like it — I never could have believed it !' 

" ■ It must be all Ned Anderson's doing !' cried Flora. ' They 
are enough to spoil anybody.' 

" ' I am afraid they hare done him a great deal of harm,' said 
Norman. 

" ' And what have yon been about all the time V exclaimed the 
Doctor, too keenly grieved to be just. ' I should have thought 
that with you at tna bead of the school, the child might have 
been kept out of miadiief ; but there you hare been going your 
awa way, and leaving him to be ruined by the very worst set of 
boys !' 

" Norman's colour rose with the extreme pain this unjust 
accusation cost him, and his voice, though low, was not without 
irritation. ' I have tried. I hare not done as much as I ought, 
perhaps, but — ' 

" ' No, I think not, indeed !' interrupted hia father ; ' send- 
ing a boy there, brought up as he nas been, without the 
least tendency to deceit — ' 

" Here no one could see Norman's burning i^eeks, and brow 
bent downwards in the effort to keep back an indignant 
reply, without bursting out in exculpation ; and Richard looked 
up, while the three sisters all at once began, ' no, no, papa — ' 
and left Margaret to finish — ' Poor little Tom had not always 
been quite sincere.' 
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" ' Indeed ! and vhf vas I left to Bend him to school vithout 
knowing it f The pUice of all others to foster deceit.' 

" ' It was m; fault, papa,' said Margaret. ' And mine,' put in 
Richard ; and she continued, ' Ethel told us we were Tcrjr wrong, 
and I wish we had followed hor advice. It was by far the best, 
but we were afraid of vciing jou.' ' Everj one seems to have 
been combined to hide what they ought not !' said Doctor May, 
though speaking to her much more aoftlj than to Norman, to 
whom he turned angrily agaiu, — ' Pray, how came you not to 
identify this paper ?' 

" ' I did not know it,' said Norman, speaking with difficulty. 

" ' He ought never to have been sent to school,' said the Doctor, 
' that tendency was the very worst beginning.' 

" ' It was ft great pity ; I was very wrong,' said Margaret, in 
great concent. 

" ' I did not mean to blame you, my dear,' said her father, 
affectionately. ' I know you only meant to act for the best, 
but—' and he put his hand over his face, and then came the sigh- 
ing groan, wliich pained Margaret ten thousand times more than 
reproaches, and wnich, in an instant, dispersed all the indigna- 
tion burning within Norman, though tiie pain remained at his 
father's thiiAing him guilty of neglect, but he did not like, at 
that moment, to speak in self-justification 

" Every one felt that talking only made them more unhappy ; 
they tried to return to their occupations, and so passed the time 
till night. Then, as Richard was carrying Margaret up stairs, 
Norman lingered to say, ' Papa, I am very sorry yon should 
think I neglected Tom. I dare say I might nave done better for 
him, but, indeed, I have tried.' 

" ' I am ante you have, Norman. I spoke hastily, my boy — you 
will not think more of it. When a thing like tlus comes on a 
man, he hardly knows what he says.' 

" ' If Harry were here,' said Norman, anxious to turn from the 
real loss and grief, as well as to talk away that feeling of being 
apologised to, ' it would all do better. lie would make a link 
with Tom, but I have so little, naturally, to do with the second 
form, that it is not easy to keep him in sight.' 

" ' Yes, yes, I know that very well. ' It is no one's fault but my 
own ; I should not have sent him there without knowing him 
better. But you see how it is, Norman, — I have trusted to her 
till I have grown neglectful, and it is well if it is not the ruin of 
himl' 

" ' Perhaps he will take a turn, as Ethel says,' answered Nor- 
man, cheerfully. ' Good night, papa.' 

" ' I have a blessing to be thankJFul for in you, at least,' murmured 
the Doctor to himself. ' What other young fellow of that age 
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and spirit wonld have borne so patientlj with mj iDJnstioe ? Not 
I, I am sure 1 A fine latlier I snov myself to these poor children 
— neglect, halplessneaa, temper — Maggie !' " (Page 191, km.) 

The incident here alluded to is not by any means very affecting 
or interesting, but still we can never read the passage without 
being touclied at Norman's forbearing love and sympathy with 
his father. We acknowledge, however, that it is not a veiy 
striking illustration of the quality we are discussing, and some 
readers might not find it affecting at all ; to tliem the quotation is 
offered as a ^r specimen of the dialogue of which ue greater 
part of the book is composed. 

The really affecting incidents of a narrative take care of them- 
selves, — the story only requires to be told, and the reader's imagi- 
nation will generally supply all the pathetic touches; at most they 
need but to be hinted at or su^ested. The account of Sir 
Guy's death, beautiful as it is, is told very simply, and is all the 
more touching for that reason ; the same remark applies to the 
two or three melancholy incidents in the " Daisy Chain" ; 
bnt tho author's genius is shown more in those (in them- 
selves) rather unexciting parts of a story, made interesting and 
even affecting by its power alone, and this power we do not 
reci^ise in the " Daisy Chain" to nearly the same extent as in 
its predecessors. 

The cause of this, perhaps, lies a good deal in the plan of the 
work, which we consider altogether defective. The dialogue, of 
which almost exclusively it consists, does not seem to admit 
the full development of the author's powers in that direc- 
tion. At any rate all will ^ree that, comparatively speaking, 
the boob is tame and tedious ; and yet it is as good and as 
clever, even more so in one respect, than its predecessors. It 
seems to have been written almost on puipose to exercise the 
author's talent for discriminating and aescribing individual 
character ; and, within certain limits, this is done almost to perfec- 
tion. Nothing can be better than the individuality given to each 
of the persons m the drama, — we know them all apart, and feel 
as certain of their identity as of that of our own brothers and 
sisters. The b^^aved father, the invalid Ma^aret, the self- 
sufficient Flora, the clever, conscientious, but odd-tempered 
Ethel, the sensitive Norman, Richard, Tom, Meta, and even the 
little ones and subordinate characters, are all vividly before us as 
if we had known and lived among them, and they continue 
throughout the book to speak, act, and think exactly as they ought, 
and as people do in real life, talking in a natural, easy, lamOiar 
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s^le, without effort, and wisely or stupidly, briltiantly or soberly, 
according to their different characters and att^nments. 

Further than this, all these characters are most carefully and 
delicately varied and contrasted with each other. No two are 
alike, any more than two trees in a forest, or two flowers in a 
garden are alike ; — but here we come to the limit before alluded 
to, — ^we have the author's authority for saying that tbey are all 
flowers — a '■ Daisy Chain." Are the admisBible contrasts be- 
tween " daisies" sufficiently striking to suBtaia the reader's interest 
through six hundred and sixty p^es of letterpress ? We think 
not : and if not, there is nothing else to do it. There is in the 
" Daisy Chain" no story worth mentioning, no plot, no continuous 
interest at all, if we except the reformation of Coxmoor and 
building of the Church there, in fulfilment of Ethel's " Aspiia- 
tions," — sufficiently important objects in themselves, but either 
not persona] enough, or else too certain of accomplishment from 
the beginning, to produce the degree of excitement necessary in 
a novel. 

A small amount of suspense and anxiety are caused for two or 
three chapters by Margaret's state of health, and the uncertainty 
of her future prospects ; but this is soon over, and then we have 
a^a Harry's supposed loss by shipwreck to interest us for a few 
more pages, and thus we are just b^uiled into reading on from 
chapter to chapter, and prevented from throning up the book in 
de^ur ; but these are uot the flings with which we read the 
" Heir of Redclyfie" and " Heartsease." It is true that in them 
also the class of characters described is limited in much the same 
manner, thongb not quite to the same degree, as in the " Daisy 
Qiiun" ; but then the dialogue and conversations constantly give 
place to both narrative and description. We have in each plenty 
of story and incident, beau^uUy and pathetically told, to support 
and unite the dialogue. They are entire works, and, to our 
thinking, works of uncommon beauty and power, while the 
"- Daisy Chain" is a number of pretty but not extremely interest- 
ing pictures, or rather parts of one picture, over which the artist 
has neglected to throw the broad light, or deep shadow, which 
should have given character and unity to the whole design. 

It seems like unnecessary waste of time to attempt a particular 
description of the range of characters to which Miss Young 
habitually limits her representations ; suffice it to say that all are 
more or less good, or d»irous of becoming so, and almost all are 
of one class in society — the upper-middle or real gentleman and 
lady class. . Even those persons held up as warnings are more 
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mistakGn tlian iricked, and \ie do not remember one tboroi^Uy 
hnterul, detestable cliaractor in all Miss Young's writings. 

That tliis is a matter of dioice with our author, and not of 
necessity, we cannot doubt. We have sufficient intimation of her 
power to delineate disagreeabls people in the sketches of old 
Mr. Mosa and Jane Finch, and one or two other underbred 
people of tlie Moss family ; but the task would not only be a 
disagreeable one in itself to a person like Miss Young, but it 
would also interfere with her general system and aim in writing, 
which, as we before remarked, is evidently to instruct by example, 
conducting her characters along the upward path of life, subject- 
ing them to about the usual amount of sorrow and trial, and 
showing by their means how such trials may be finally overcome. 

Mow we are far from objecting to this system, as such, but we 
thiuk that the writer, in thus voluntarily depriving herself of 
those broad contrasts to which novelists in general trust for the 
production of much of the variety iai interest of their works, laid 
upon herself the obligation to provide some other source of amuse- 
ment and interest, apart from that attached to the characters 
alone ; but this, in her last work. Miss Young has omitted to do. 
Whilst contracting her " dramaiis persome" almost entirely 
within the limits of a single family circle, she has given us nothing 
sufficiently interesting in exchange ; and the consequence is, that 
whilst admiring the talent displayed in each separate part of her 
work, we find it, as a whole, long and wearisome ; we wonder for the 
first three hundred pages when wo shall get fairly into the story, 
and for the last three hundred when we shall get oiU of it. 

Having felt ourselves compelled to say thus much in dispraise 
of the "Daisy Chain," we would nevertheless recommend it to 
the patient perusal of our readers. Those among them who read 
as much for improvement as for amusement — who like to apply 
the experience of others to their own case— will find much in this 
work that will admirably suit their purpose. The moral which 
the book was principally meant to enforce is excellent, and is 
sufficiently explained by the second title, " Aspirations." It is a 
lesson gainst worldly ambition, but there are many other lessons 
taught, and hints given, of daily and hourly value to those who 
choose to take advantage of them. We quote the following pas- 
s^e, as a useful warning to persons who, labouring under Ethers 
di^vantages of awkwudncss and heedlessness, like her try to 
persuade themselves tliatthey cannot help it — it is not their fault. 

" Ethel was soon in the drawing-room, but the right number of 
the magazine was not quickly forthoonung, and in searching she 
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became embarked in another Btorj. Jnst then, Aubrey, vlwsg 
stout legs were apt to carry him into every part of the house 
„ where he was neither expected nor wanted, marched in at the 
open door, trying by dint of vehement gestures to make her 
understand, in his imperfect speech, something that he vanted. 
Very particularly troublesome she thought him, more especiallv 
as she could not make him out, otherwise than that he wanted 
her to do something with the newspaper and the fire. She made 
a boat for him with an old newspaper, a very hasty and frai! 
performance, and told him to sail it on the carpet, and to be Mr. 
Ernseclitfe going away ; and she thought him thus safely disposed 
of Returning to her hook and her search, with her face to the 
cupboard, and her book held up to catch the light, she was soon 
lost in her story, and thought of nothing more till suddenly roused 
by her father's voice in the hall, loud and peremptory with alarm, 
' Aubrey ! put that down !' She looked, and beheld Aubrey 
brandishing a great flaming paper — he dropped it at the eicla- 
mation — it fell burning on the carpet. Aubrey's white pinafore! 
Ethel was springing u^, but in her cramped, twisted position, 
she could not do so quickly, and even as he called, her father 
strode by her, snatched at Aubrey's merino frock, whidi he crushed 
over the scarcely lighted pinafore, and trampled out the flaming 
paper with his foot. It was a moment of dreadful fright, but the 
next assured them that no harm was done. 

" The Doctor waa of course very angry at first, and blamed 
Ethel severely. ' There's no bearing it !' said he, ' 111 put a stop 
to all schools and Greek if it is to lead to this, and make you good 
for nothing !' However his kindness soon returned on seeing her 
distress. 

" ' Poor child !' said Dr. May, sadly ; then looking earnestly at 
her, ' Ethel, my dear, I am afraid of its being with you as — as 
it has been with me ;' he spoke very low, and drew her close to 
him. ' I grew up, thinking my inbred heedlessness a sort of 
grace, so to say, rather manly — the reverse of finikin. I waa 
spoilt &s a boy, and my Maggie carried on the spoiling, by never 
letting me feel its effects. By the time I had sense enough to 
regret this as a fault, I had grown, too old for changing of ingraiu, 
long-nnrtured habits — perhaps I never wished it reaUy. You have 
seen,' and his voice was nearly inaudible, ' what my carelessness 
has come to — let that suffice, at least, as a lesson that may spare 
you what your father must feel as long as he lives.' 

" He pressed his hand tightly on her shoulder, and left her, 
without letting her see his face. Shocked and bewildered, she hur- 
ried up stairs to Margaret. ..." 

A conversation betneea the uatets easnas, too long for quotor 
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tion entire ; but we extract thkt part of it which seems to contain 
the pith of the whole lesson. 

" Ethel was in great distress. ' To hare grieved him again !' 
said she, ' and just as he seemed better and brighter ! Lverjr- 
thing I do turns out wrong, and always will ; I can*t do anything 
well by any chance.' 

" ' But I never can — I'm like him, every one says so, and ha 
says the heedlessness is ingrain, and can't be got rid of 

" ' Ethel, I don't really think he can hare told you so.' 

" ' I'm sure he said ingrain.' 

" ' Well, I suppose it is part of his nature, and that you hsva 
inherited it, but — ' Margaret paused — and Ethel exclaimed, 

" ' He said his was long-nurtured ;- yes Margaret, you guessed 
right, and he said he could not change it, and no more can I.' 

" ' Surely, Ethel, you hare not had so many years. You are 
fifteen instead of forty-six, and it is more a woman's work than a 
man's to be careful. You need not begin to despair. You were 
growing much better, Richard said so, and so did Miss Winter.' 

" ' What's the use of it, if in one moment it is as bad as ever * 
And to-day, of all days in the year, just when papa has been so 
very, very kind, and given me more than I asked.' 

" ' Do you know, Ethel, I was thinking whether dear mamma 
would not say that was the reason. You were so happy, that 
perhaps you were thrown off your guard.' 

" ' 1 should not wonder if that waa it,' said Ethel, thoughtfully. 
' Yon know it was a sort of probation that Richard put me on. 
I was to learn to be steady before he spoke to papa, and now it 
seemed to be all right and settled, and perhaps I forgot I was 
to be careful still.' 

" ' I think it was something of the kind. I was a little afraid 
before, and I wish I had tried to caution you, but I did not like 
to seem unkind.' 

" ' I wish you had,' said Ethel. ' Dear little Aubrey ! Oh, if 
papa had not been there ! . . .' " (Page 133, &c.) 

That *' being so happy" that we are " thrown off oar gnard," 
must be witliin the experience of eveiy child, even though he may 
not have philosophised over it like Ethel and Margaret. 

Let ua now take a peep at Norman in his position as head of 
the Stoneborough Grammar School, trying to keep order amongst 
the juniors. Near the cricket-field was a little shop kept by a 
man of bad chaiactei, named Ballhatchet, who, under pretence 
of selling ginger-beer and other innocent drinkables, gave those 
boys who ventured, contrary to tlie rules of the school, to deal 
with him, bottles of spirits and other forbidden uticles. Norman 
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Vas aware that, in spite of his vigiUnce, the order against these 
practices nas often eluded. 

" At last came a capture. . . . The rictim was George 
LsrkiDjs, the son of a clergynum in the neighbourhood — a wild, 
merrj varlet, who got into mischief rather for the sake of the fun 
than from anj bad disposition. 

" His look of consternation was exaggerated into a most 
comical caricature, in order to bide bow much of it was real. 

" ' So yoa are at that trick, Larkins.' 

" ' There ! that bet ia lost '.' exclaimed Larkins. ' I laid HitI 
half-a-crowD that jou would not see me when you were mooning 
over jour yersea !' 

" ' Well, I have seen yon, and now — ?' 

" ' Come, you would not thrash a fellow when yon have just lost 
him half-a-crown ! Single misfortunes never come alone, they 
say ; so there's my money and my credit gone, to say nothing of 
Ballbatchet's ginger -beer !' 

" The iKty made such absnrd faces, that Norman could hardly 
help laughing, though he wished to make it a serious affair. 
' You know, Larkins, I have given out that such things are not 
to be. It is a melancholy fact.' 

" ' Aye ! so you must make an example of me,' said Larkins, 

Eretendmg to look resigned. ' Better call all the fellows together, 
adn't you, and make it more effective ? It would be grateful to 
one's feelings, you know — and June,' added he, with a ridiculous 
confidential air, ' if yonll only lay it on soft. 111 take care it 
makes noise enough. 

" ' Great cry, little wool, you know.' 

" ' Come with me,' said Norman. ' 111 take care yon are exam- 
ple enough.' 

"The boys went back to the shop together; and Norman, after 
opening the bottle which Larkins had bought there, before the 
face of Mr. Ballhatchet, and discovering spirits, gave that old 
gentleman a severe lecture and warning, and made him retura 
the price of the liquor. They then left the shop, 

" Larkins, triumphant . . . ' You've setUed him, I believe. 
Well, is justice satisfied ?' 

" ' It would be no use thrashing you,' said Norman, laughing, 
as he leant a^inst the parapet of the bridge and pinched the 
boy's ear, ' There's nothing to be got out of you but chaff.' 

" Larkins was charmed with the compliment. 
■ " ' But 111 tell you what, Larkins,— I can't think how a fellow 
like yon can go and give in to these sneaking, underhand tricks, 
that make you ashamed to look one in the face.' 

" ' It is only for the fun of it.' 
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'"Well, I vishyonwould find your fim some other way. Come, 
Larkins, recollect yourself a little — yon hare a home DOt so &r 
off. How do you thiak your father aud mother would fancy 
seeing yoa reading the book you had yesterday, or coming out of 
Ballhatchet's with a bottle of spirits, called by a false name T 

"Larkina pinched his fingers ; home was a string that could 
touch him, but it seemed beneath him to own it. At that moment 
a carria^ approached, the boy's whole face lighted up, and he 
jumped forward. ' Our own !' he cried. ' There she is !' 

" She was, of course, his mother ; and Norman, though turning 
hastily away that his presence might prove no restraint, saw the 
boy fly oyer the door of the open carriage, and could have sobbed 
at the thought of what that meeting was." (Page 214, &c.) 

There are many very pretty school scenes of this kind in tlie 
book, and those amongst us who received tlie rudiments of our 
own education at any of the numerous foundations resembling 
Stonehorougli, scattered araongi;t the country towns of Eogland, 
will sympathise, almost as heartily as the good Doctor himself, in 
all the school politics and parties, here described with so much zest. 

It will, of course, be constantly objected against Norman that 
lie is too good for a school-boy ,- but we can only answer, that he 
is by no means perfect, — that he is not intended to be a picture of 
what school-boj's generally ore, but of what the few are, and the 
many should and might be, if they chose. 

Perhaps we ought before this to have given a slight sketch 
of the plan of this story. It is very simple. The Daisies are 
Dr. May's eleven children, who are left motherless at the 
begiDning of the book, in consequence of an accident which, at the 
same time, injures Mai^ret, the eldest daughter, a girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen, and makes her an invalid £>r life. The subject 
of the remainder of the volume is the history, rather inward and 
mental, than external, of these children ; having especial regard to 
their several youthful hopes and aspirations, and the ways in 
which in each case these were more or less completely fulfilled. 
Sthel is the most prominent character among the girls, and 
Norman among the boys. Flora is the shadow of the picture. She 
marries grandly, according to her aspirations, but is not happy 
amidst her wealth and distinctions, and is brought back at last 
to a more healthy frame of mind by various trials, particularly 
the loss of her child. Ethel devotes herself to the oeiglibouring 
village of Coxmoor and to her fatJier. Her plans with regard to 
the former are gradually accomplished, chiefly owing to her perse- 
verance and force of character ; and we are left b> c<Hi<^ude that 
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she carried out her intentions respecting her fatlier also. It is 
unnecessary to particularise each separate Vnisy, — Richaril, the 
eldest,ve like very much and respect still more; but we feci inclined, 
like £thel, to be provoked sometimes at liis excessive mat(«r-of- 
iact prosiness. Mai^aret also, we scarcely know why, tries our 
patience occasionally. There is a primness in her sentences that 
ftlinost amount to affectation in some places ; and we feel this the 
more, because all the other characters in the book are remarkably 
free from faults of this kind. Nevertheless she is a very good, 
conscientious girl, and wo like her very much ; but we do not 
think that the author has been successful, if she meant that 
Margaret should engross anything like the same amount of interest 
as Charlie in the " Heir ot'Heddyffe," for instance. Our own 
favourite, we confess, is the Doctor himself, the father of the 
Daisies. Bis honest, manly, simple heart, his practical religion, 
his ready sympathy with all that interested his children, his 
boyishness, — for, says our author, "The best men — and it is 
the best lliat generally are bo — have the boy strong enough, 
on one side or the other of their natures, to be a great pro- 
vocation to womankind." (Page 460.) His very faults, even, 
are all of an endearing kind ; and when we see him bearing up so 
cheerfully and resignedly under a trial which still he feels so 
deeply and lastingly, which is the more bitter and crushing 
because he Itnows himself to have been the unintentional cause of. 
it, but which he never allows to become morbid or to interfere 
with his duties in life, we feel for him the greatest admiration 
as welt as affection, and we cannot wonder at the devotion and 
love felt and expressed for him by his children, or at the influence 
which he exercised over them. 

There are many interesting details and bits of story scat- 
twed about the volume ; and aa we choose out a passage 
here and there for our extracts, we feel half inclined to do 
battlS against our own verdict of lengthiness and tediousness ; 
but the truth is, that the story and events, which would probably 
have been interesting if told historically and graphically, 
become wearisome as each incident is draj^ed through pages of 
dialc^e, interesting and cliaracteristic enough as dialogue, but 
hindering the natural course of the story at every turn, and 
spinning out ten or twelve pages of matter into fifty pt^es of print. 

This is not felt in detail, but it is sufficiently apparent in reading 
the entire book. There is so much to like and admire in it, in 
spite of its faults, that we are the more grieved that an author like 
Miss Toung, of great and increasjug reputation, should have, 
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knowingly (as appears from the prerace) risked hot fame, and 
much perhaps of lier future usefulness as a writer, by publishing, 
in an entire form, a work originally designed to be written for 
the sevnral parts of a mRgazine ; and we cannot Itelp thinking 
that, for lier own sake, she would have exercised a wiser discretioa 
had she adhered to her first plan regarding it, instead of allowing 
it to become " an ovet^p^wn boolc of a nondescript class," as she 
has herself very accurately described it. 

We have no doubt that Miss Young acted from the beat motives 
in doing as she has done, wialiing (as she says), " Tliat the 
j,>ung should take one hint, to think whether their hopes and 
upward breathings are truly upwards, and founded in lowliness." 
But a writer who nas achieved a reputation and influence like Miss 
Young's, should recollect that these are her "talents," held by her 
in trust, to be used so as tu produce the greatest amount of good, 
and not to be lightly risked for the'sake of inculcating any single 
moral, however excellent, still less far the purpose of indulging 
that passion for writing, which seems to overcome at times the 
discretion of the best and wisest authors. 



Aet. VI— an age of progress in BOMBAY. 
1740—1762. 

1. A Philosophical and Political History of the Settlemen/s and 
Trade of the Europeans in the Hast and West Indies. 
By the Abbe Ratnal. Vol. 1. 

2- Voyage en AraUe et en d'atUres Pays cireonvoistns. Par 
C. NlBBCHR. Tome Second ; 1780. ^ 

The upheavings of a nation rising to its high tide of great- 
ness are really more regular and uniform than they appear to be : 
its historical periods are as waves rolling up one a^r another, 
and then receding, perhaps every ninth wave being the most tower- 
ing, and sweeping far beyond those which preceded it. Weak 
nations look on for awhile, and suppose that it is the great 
nation's flood-time ; that it will rise no higher ; until, with one 
great rush, it overwhelms and swaJlowg them in its abyss. Since 
the days of Saxon Han^d how many obscure men have croaked, 
Jike ill-boding ravens in the hollow oaks, of England's decline 
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Kod Tali ! The Norninns conquered her, tlie French reclaimed 
their rights and swept her armies from their soil, the wars of the 
Boses biought her to the last stage of exhaustion ; these were 
receding waves. But the advance of many was gradual, of some 
extraordina]^. And Western India, too, lias had her rushes of 
prosperity. The period when Bombay was first reduced to order, 
was one of her ninth waves ; the period of which we are now to 
tell was another. 

"We know no stronger evidence of the Company's prosperity 
than the abundant capital which was always in their hands, not 
only seeking for, but in due time fiading, employment. They were 
the Rothschilds of all the maritime states in India. On the western 
side theie was scarce a petty prince or chief, whom the Govern- 
ment of Bombay had not accommodated with a loan. From 
Anjengo, near Cape Comorin, to Tatta on the Indus, their little 
bills were dropped into the hands, and their importunate duns 
besieged theears, of unwilling monarchs. His warlike Majesty of 
Travancora had a long account with thom, and they could only 
bribe him to pay tliem witli investments of pepper by acceding to 
his application for great guns and muskets. His Majesty the 
Zamorin lay under heavy pecuniary obligations to them, which he 
sometimes acknowledged with the humility of one who intends to 
ask for more ; sometimes defiantly denied like a dishonest bully. 
Their Majesties the Kings of Cotastry, the First and Second King, 
and the King Regent, of Cotiote, the First, Second, and Third 
Kings of Nelleasaroon, Hb Highness Ali Raja, the Boyanoie, 
the Cartenadu, beside many other Nairs and Namburis, had pecu- 
niary transactions with the Government of Bombay, through the 
Factory of Tellicherry, and never by any chance was the balance in 
their favour. The name of the Raja of Soonda was in the books 
of the English Resident at Onore for a considerable amount. 
The demands of the President and Council on the Viceroy of 
Goa threatened His Excellency with bankruptcy. Then came 
Angria, against whom they had many scores for stolen property ; 
but as he only laughed at their polite requests tor payment, they 
were waiting until they could lay upon him an iron grasp. The 
Siddee of Rajapore and Jinjeeia was better disposed, and always 
expressed himself as wishful to pay a debt of long standing ; but 
really just when the money was wanted he happened to be out at 
elbows. The Nawab and the Siddee of Surat owed to the Factory 
debts which were constantly fluctuating. To the Nawabs of 
Canbay but little credit was given, yet th^ too were otWn in the 
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Besident's boobs. Tlie Jnms of Cntcli aod Prinee of Sind were 
also debtors. The accounts of all these Cbiers, tritb large 
amounts due at Gombroon and Bussora, often made the Diary of 
tlie Government little more tlian a record of mortgages, debts, 
defalcations, and urgent appeals for payment. Tlius titeir politics 
often became indissolubly mixed with their pecuniary dealings ; 
and questions of peace or war, of alllajice or antagonism, depended 
on the number of rupees or fanams due to the gigantic creditor. 
At one time the Zamorin nas so resolutely bent upon being dis- 
honest, that an appeal to the sword nas imminent, and Vivre sans 
payer ou mourir was his cry. The Cotiote craved the armed 
assistance of the English to reduce a rebellious subject, and the 
reply was, Please your Majesty, pay and you shall liave it. The 
King of Colastry applied for arms and ammunition that he might 
surprise a French post, aud it was deemed politic not to comply 
and offend a European neighbour, only because the applicant 
had never paid for supplies which he had previously received. 
The Siddee of Stirat could not discharge his account fer war 
chaises, and tlie beiligsrent Factors were on the eve of removing 
to the bar th;it they might stop the trade and distrain the 
defaulter's fleet. In fact the Government of Bombay had thrown 
a net-work of debt over the shores of Western India, throngh 
the meshes of which the Native Chiefs were ever struggling, but 
in vain, to make their escape. 

Another symptom of progress were the efforts — more or less 
snccessful — which were being made to open a new line of commnni- 
cation with Europe. From the moment that Vasco de Gama 
discovered the via itwia of the Cape, Europeans had become the 
more anxious to reach India without traversing the vast expanse 
of the Atlantic ; even as all travellers who plod along a circuitous 
route, consider how they may approach their object more directly. 
Many of the first adventurers, when outward-bound, doubled the 
Cape, then parted from their ships on the shores of India, and 
attempted to return overland ; but the difficulties they encountered 
were so great, so many of them perished, or were detained in 
heart-breaking captivity by the savage inhospitable princes of the 
intermediate countries, that for nearly a century we hear no more 
of such enterprises. A hundred and twenty years ago, however, 
letters were frequently forwarded by what is now called the 
Euphrates Valley route ; but under the most favourable circuni' 
stances the transit occupied so long a time that probably only 
duplicate copies of important deepab^hes were sent, because ther« 
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was jiiBt the chance tb«t the; might arrive at their destinaUon 
Liefore the orig;inals, ot because it was the Btormy season, when the 
route by tlie Cape was supposed to be impracticable. Tlie packets 
of the English were carried in tlieii vessels to their Factories of 
Gombroon and Bussora in the Persian Gulf, and thence by couriers 
to England) the whole distance being performed in four or five 
months. The French for long envied this expedition, and endea- 
voured to eclipse it, sending a Tatar on one of their own or of the 
Natives' ships, to Bagdad, where resided one of their countrymen, 
styled tiie>Sishop of Babylon, who transmitted their despatches 
either to Aleppo or to their Ambassador at Constantinople. In 
this way the ordinary period of tr^sit was six months. In 1772 
Mr. Holford raised new hopes in the minds of commercial men, 
by taking his vessel to Suez, and was warmly congratulated on 
his success ; but subsequent attempts to open a r^ular communi- 
cation by that route between Bengal and Europe proved to be 
Failures. Previous to Kolford's voyage, an English captain had 
performed the extraordinary feat of sailing home from Bombay 
vi& the Cape in three months and eighteen days ; and the four 
or six vessels which annually made the passage between London 
and Bombay, selecting the best seasons, usually accomplished it 
in five months. 

Carsten Niebuhr, the celebrated geographer, was for long an 
example to illustrate the appalling dangers of the overland route. 
With four other savam, he formed, by command of Frederick the 
Fifth, King of Denmark, the plan of an expedition to Arabia and 
India ; principally, it is said, with a view of throwing light on some 
obscure passages of the Old Testament. His party started from 
Copenhagen on the sixth of January 1761, and a^r exploring 
Egypt, left Suez for Jud<ta and Mocha, at which latter place Von 
Haven, their Orientalist, died. The survivors then made an 
excursion to Yemen, and as they were returning, ForskiU, their 
Nytur^ist, died. In a similar muiner they lost Baurenfeind, their 
Draughtsman, on the voyage from Mocha to Bombay ; and a few 
months aftervards Cramer, the Physician, perished from the 
effects of fatigue. The bokl Niebuhr, undismayed by perils which 
had thus deprived him of all his companions, and his country of 
four scientific men, returned by the valley of the Euphrates, and 
reached Copenhagen in November 1767, having accomplished his 
long and fatal journey at a cost of only four thousand pounds to 
tlie Danish Government. 

An earlier visitor to Bombay was Edward Ives, a Surgeon in 

the Royal Navy, who was here in the year 1754, and in charge 
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of the hosfntal for King's troops. The prosperous condition of 
the isUud made a deep impresBion on hb wind, and the town be 
considered the most flourishing in the vorld, being "tbegnud 
store-house of all Arabian and Persian commerce." As he and 
Niebuhr were both admirably qualified to form opinions of men 
and places, ve shall draw much information from the int^eeting 
narratives which they subsequently published.* 

The Presideiits during this period were Stephen Law, who 
entered office in 1740 on the resignation of John Home; 
William Wake, who arrived from England on the twenty-fiftli of 
November 1742 ; Richard Bourchier, who succeeded him on the 
seventeenth of Kovember 17^0, when at the advanced age of 
sixty-one years, and retired on the twenty-eighth of February 1760; 
and Charles Crammelin. 

On the eleventh of September 1742, the island was visited by 
a cyclone, which wrought great devastation. In the bfficial 
account it is stated that " the gale was so excessive, as has not been 
exceeded in the memory of any row on the spot." Ti^ther 
with the wind, there vas rain which poured down in torrents. 
All the ships in harbour were forced from their anchors ; the royal 
ships " Somerset" and " Salisbury," running foul of each other, 
were much damaged, and a laT^e vessel belonging to a Mohame- 
dan merchant was driven ashore. Tlie strength of the wind was 
manifested on land still more remarkably than at sea. The roof 
was carried away from what was called "the fort-house" at 
Mazagon, whilst a battery called "theDrong," the walls of which 
were of stone, and several small guard-houses, were blown down.f 

By the construction of two small sluices at the Breach, some 
lands, for which a rental of eleven hundred rupees per annum was 
obtained, had been recovered from tlie overflowing tides, and their 
drwn^e had such a beneficial effect on the climate, that for the 
first time it was considered tolerably salubrious, though still not 
80 healthy as Madras on the Eastern, or Surat and Tellicherry 
on the Western coast. The cultivation of the island was, how- 
ever, insignificant in amount, nor had that little been turned to 
good account ; for horticulture of all kinds was wholly n^lected. 

* Cop7 of aa interested Irtter from the French Amhauador atCooBtantinO' 

;1e, Bombay Diarr, l&tb Februaiy 1761. Tofa^ en Arable, &g., pwC. 
riebnhr. Ivtt't Yojoge. Bose'e Biographieal Dictionarf . 
-| Bombs; Di&iy, llth September 1742, 
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Whilst the markets of such places as the Dutch poBsessed were 
supplied not only with indigenous vegetsbles, but also with 
cabbages, coleworts, tumips, carrota, peas, and others raised 
from European seeds, the English had no edible vegetables but 
native productions which they called " greens." In other respects 
there was some increase of domestic comfort. Glass had been 
introduced, although most windows were still made of oyster-shells. 
The upper class of household servants were, as now, Pnrsees or 
Mohamedans, the inferior, African slaves of men &om the Goast 
of Malabar. The time for business was between sunrise and one 
o'clock, when dinner was served ', and even dinner parties were given 
at that hour. On these occasions the company would break up 
after their potations, and take their siestas in their own houses, 
which were at convenient distances from one another, and not 
dispersed over the island as at present. Then, after enjoying a 
walk or ride, they would return and pass the evening at the house 
where they had dined. 

Hotses were scarce as ever, and of inferior breed ; for although 
the native princes frequently imported Arabians from the Persian 
Gulf, Europeans did not aspire to be so well mounted. But the 
ordiuary conveyance was a palanquin, or "chaise and pair," as a 
native bullock-cart was styled. When Admiral Watson arrived, 
palanquins were placed at the disposal of his suite by the Govern- 
ment, whilst he himself was accommodated with one of these carts, 
drawn by bullocks of uncommon speed and endurance. The lively 
picture painted by his Surgeon, of a British Admiral — whose rank, 
be it remembered, was at that time relatively higher in Bombay than 
such an officer's would be now, and whom the Government wished 
especially to honour — taking his carriage exercise, is sufficiently 
amusing. He was seated in a vehicle which had no resemblance to 
those neat carts of painted wood and cane-work, with eprings and 
patent axles, which are now manufactured for European comfort 
in the Mofussil, but was a contracted canopy of cloth on wheels, 
such as the humbler class of Banians use. In this the distinguished 
visitor crouched, as his cattle jc^ed along, now in a trot and 
again in a short jerking gallop, at the rate of seven or eight miles 
an hour. He tucked np his legs as he best could, to keep them 
out of harm's way ; but after all his pains they were more or less 
bespattered with filth. Whenever the screaming driver struck 
his goad into the bullocks' fianks, the Admiral's shoes, buckles, 
and stockings were fouled by a whisk of their bedraggled tails. 

Some extremely liberal, and judiaous orders were sent out at 
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titis pwiod by the Court of Directors, to secure impartiality and 
honesty in tbe admioistration of Government, aud to encourage 
the immigration of Natives. * The coneequence was that when 
Nizam Ali had plundered and burned Pooua, the President 
and Council succeeded in drawing so many of its iuliabi- 
tauts to Bombay, that the population was increased beyond 
all precedent. An English gentleman, wliu had resided twenty 
years on the ishind, declared in 1764, that although there 
had' not been more than seventy thousand souls when hu ar- 
rived, tliere were at that moment a hundred and forty thousand. 
Already was there to be seen that picturesque variety of costume, 
which is perhaps tbe sole attraction offered by tlie streets q( 
Bombay to an European stranger. The hoods and flowing robes 
of Arabia, tlie conicfd fez's of Persia, the round hats of Sind and 
Cutch, moved amongst various races of merchants from Cambay, 
Gogo, and Surat, dark-complexioned Siddees and Bubeliee^ 
soldiers of the Peshwa, reckless seamen of the Angria's, Moors— 
as Mussulmans were then styled — from all parts of India, super- 
cilious Drabmans, low-caste Hindus, Bengalees, natives of 
Malabar, slaves from Madagascar, G«anese cooks, and Portuguese 
soldiers. Bombay was the great mart of Western India, and 
the only place where all strangers could be sure of finding protec- 
tion and security. It was therefore the natural resort of trade, 
and a place of refuge for numerous victims of oppression. 

But this increase and prosperity were attended with peculiar 
dangers. In tbe first place the slave population was a source of 

• GmrftLtUer dated ]5lh March 1748, J 4S. "'We ore encoar^ed to 
bdleve out Island of Bombay maj be rendered & very adiantageaas lettle- 
meat and less etpeasive to us ; to this end therefore ve positiiely direct 
and require that by the eiercise of a mild, pxd government, people from 
other places may be induced to come to, aoa reside under our protection 
there ; let there be entire justice exercised to all perBona witbouC diEtinc- 
tion, on open trade allowed to all, conToys given to the ships and veesela 
in a body together ai often as necessary, or as the force allotted will enaljle 
yon to OBsign, and in this we require eioctneu. as mach depends upon it. An 
able honect man must ever direct the Costom Houses at Bombay as well M at 
Mahim. No preference must be Diven to any merchant or others ; for as all 
must and will p&y duf duties, no distinction should be made under any pretence. 
A constaat steady punnonce of these mles naturally vill draw people to leave 
the oppressions of other neighbouring goiemmenU, and came to you, while 
freedom and exact justice subsists in our settlement. And because the inhabi- 
tants will instantly require materials for building, and provision for their 
familiea, which muit be brought to the Island, we direct that no obstruction be 

Een in this, or more dnties charged thereon than may be publicly eetablished. 
d be particularly careful that our servants take no fees or perquisites that 
Bra not consonant Co reason, or the ease and freedom of the inhabitants ; for 
w* tn dttenniuBd to ntent opprawian, be it.by whanuoever eieioited." 
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cohUduaI disquiet. Groveminent had made great efforts to intro- 
duce siaves, and they bad for long been sold and purchiised in the 
market. The prices varied according to supply and demand, but 
a hundred and fitly rupees nere ordinarily paid for a stout Caffre 
when fresh caught and imported. At timet>, however, they were 
much cheaper, and on one occasion Government contrived to pur- 
chase, for exportation to Fort Marlborough on the African Coast, 
eighteen men at ninety rupees each, seventeen womrai at eighty 
rupees, thirty-nine boys at sixty or seventy-three, and four girls 
at sixty rupees. Some of these slaves were employed in the corps 
of artillery, dressed in a sort of uniform, comp<»ed of a cap, perpet 
coat, and dongaree drawers; others in the Diariae service, but 
these manifested such aversion from the sea, and were so eager to 
seize opportunities of deserting, that they were transferred to 
the dockyard, where thev were employed as labourers. Wher- 
ever placed, they were always idle ; and although the expense of 
maintaining them was trifling — for their food was only cutcheieo 
and a little fish for five days in the week, with flesh meat on tiM 
other two days — Government gradually acknowledged the superio- 
rity of free labour, by exporting ail the humao cattle they possessed 
to St. Helena and Fort Marlborough. Still very many remEuned 
in domestic service, and gave much trouble. 

Tlieir masters, unable to support the laige numbers in their 
households, connived at their attempts to maintain themselves by 
unlawful means, such as the commission of highway robberies and 
bui^laii^ until it became necessary to demand from all ths 
inhabitants an attested list of their slaves, in order that it might 
be ascertained whether they were gaining an honest liveli1io«d. 
Others of these unfortunate men embraced the fioman Catholis 
faith ; often with the hope of escaping by that means from bondage. 
In such cases the Portuguese priests stoutly endeavoured to 
rescue and defend their proselytes, muntaining that no Christian 
ought to remtun in servitude under a heathen or Mohamedan ; that 
as cwnplete toleration of all religions was professed by the Govem- 
laeiit, uiey could not consistently compel a Christian to serve a 
man who would certainly constrain him to become a Mohamedan ; 
and lastly, that the question being a spiritual one. Government 
onght not to interfere at all in tlie matter, but the proselyte 
should be permitted to reside where he could enjoy liberty of 
conscience. Such cases, when brought before the tribunals, might 
have perplexed far wiser heads than those which administered the 
laws of Bombay; and their only mode of escape from the difficulty 
was comptomis^. The question was clearly one of prop^ty ; the 
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Ahyor's Couct'therefore was competeat to consider it and ought to 
interiere. Thay could not, however, force a slave into a posiUon 
in which death or the abjuration of GhristJanity would be the 
alternative oflFered to him ; nor could they permit the master to 
lose his property without receiving an equivalent. They therefore 
decreed in such a case that the slave must be put up to auction, 
and sold to the highest bidder, and the purchase money paid 
into Court for his late master's benefit. 

But these annoyances were trifling when compared with the actual 
dangers threatened by the iacreaae of the miscellaneous population. 
Without any efficient coast-guard or police the island was accessible 
on all sides to declared enemies and false friends, and with its 
teeming masses might be mingled tlie spies or even the troops of a 
hostile power. All persons were at liberty to carry about witti them 
weapons ; and when we consider wliat crafly and unscrupulous 
neighbours, what bands of ravening Marathas, were now closing 
round the place, we marvel that Government reposed so long in 
security, and did not sooner awake to a sense of their perils 
arising from the practicability of a surprise or an invasion, sup- 
ported by an army concealed witliin the city. " Better to be 
despised for too anxious apprehensions," said Burke, "than 
ruined by too confident a security." The President and Gonncil 
may have thought so too ; for after looking with iudifi^erence upon 
the great infius of strangers, tliey suddenly veered round and took 
precautions which were offensively minute. One measure indeed 
was of undoubted expediency, inasmuch as it had become neces- 
sary to limit the number of followers who, armed with matchlocks, 
Bwoids, and bucklers, attended upon Natives of distinction, and 
even when friendly disposed were too apt to indulge the license of 
undisciplined soldiers. All such were at first prohibited from 
wearing ofTensive weapons ; but so indignant was Kondajee Mun- 
kur, the Commandant of Salsette, when his secretary was required 
to comply with the new order, that he prepared for hostilities, and 
threatened to s«2e all boats from Bombay on which he could 
lay hands at Gallian. A second order was Uierefore issued, re- 
stricting to five the number of such armed attendants. 

Six Commissioners were then appointed to make as accurate a 
census of the inhabitants as was practicable. Two of these bad 
the interior of the town for their field of labour ; two more, the 
envuons ; and the other two, the district lying about Mahim. No 
person was permitted to purchase any weapons or munitions of war 
without obtaining a license from the President and Council. The 
Apollo and Church gates were closed at sunset, the Bazar gate 
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WIS closed lialfan honr later. Tlie bells of the Churcli, tbeFort, 
aod the Bazar gate were then tolled, as a signal tliat strangen 
must depart, that all inhabitants vlio were without the walla 
must return home, and that seamen most repair to their respective 
vessels. By registering their names, persons residing without ^e 
walls miglit obtain permiseion to remain in tlie Fort until half- 
past nine, up to which time thej might pass tlirough a postern 
gate near the Mandavie bastion. A guard, consisting of an ensign, 
two Serjeants, two corporals, and thirty European soldiers, waa 
for the first time stationed at the Bazar ^te. Certain inhabitants, 
who had become objects of suspicion, were ordered to leave the 
town ; but it was promised that if they should sustainany loss in 
consequence, their claims for compensation should be considered. 
No stranger was permitted on any account to sojourn within the 
walls. 

Has^ l^ialation, the fault of inraperienced Governors, found 
it necessary in this case, as in that of the restrictions on armed 
followers, to rMrace its own steps. An exclusion ofstrangera 
was an exdusion of brinjarras, the persons on whom the trade 
with the interior mainly depended, ana who, bringing as they did 
lai^ sums of money for the purchase of goods, threatened to 
leave the port unless they could find' protection for themselves 
and their property within the walls. With regard to them there- 
fore an exception was made. Still all strangers were subjected to 
a close examination, and required to raster their places of abode ; 
until, in consequence of the repugnance which Natives entertain to 
an investigation of their domestic concerns, even this measure 
was found impracticable.* 

The revenues increased in an equal ratio with the population, 
and the Government were thus enabled to engage in works of 
improvement. In 1748 copper pice were first coined, being cut 
by an European acquainted with the art, and who volunteered liis 
services. A dry dock, capable of containing a fifty-gun ship, waa 
constructed, and in a short time a second close behind it ; so 
that the dockyard became the admiration of visitors. The idtered 
state of the Iowa and Fort may be ascertained from the following 
description. 



1767 ; Slst Hajr, 4ib October 1T68 ; 12th OctoW 1764. Order Book of 
GoTSnuDent, 1st Febraluy 1742, Letters from the Coart of Directon, dated 
11th Maich 1742, II 66 and 71 : 18th March 1T48, JJ 64 and 70 ; and 2(Hh 
March 1744, } 64. Becordiofth« HaTor** Court, 24th Ingiul ]7S7. Niebahi'i 
■nd Itw'i Toyagei. 
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The Town covered a space of 739,000 square yards, and vaa 
eoinp<i3ed chiefly of sioall houses with gardens of compouiHla sur- 
rounding them. The sanitaiy condition was so eitreioely bad, 
and so much filtli was accumuL-Ued in the streets, that it became 
necessary to take the chai^ of these matters from the hands of a 
young civilian, to whose orders but little attention was paid, and 
transfer it to a Member of Comicil, who bore the undignified 
title of Town Scavenger. In these dirty precincts nearly all Euro- 
peans resided ; but tlie fashion of Iiaving country houses was 
commencing, and, after a few years, every one who had it in his 
power lived at a distance from his office. The town was encom- 
passed by irregular walls and bastions. On one side was the sea ; 
and round the other sides a wet but very iiarrow ditch, above 
which rose seven poiygons constructed to five or^ary bastions, 
two bastions tronquis, and a half-bastion. To the North- West 
and South were, as now, the Bazar, Church, and Apollo gates, 
where the ditch was spanned by three bridges ; but there were 
no drawbridges. Within the town was the Castle, containing 
the Governor's residence, tlie Council-room, Treasury, an ill-coD- 
ttructed barrack for the artillery, with quarters foe sixty or 
seventy men, another for a hundred and Gily infantry, store- 
houses, public offices, and a few residences of Military officers and 
Civilians. The Governor's apartments were highly elevated, and 
overlooked all the other buildings, but so fiimsy was their struc- 
ture that if the great guns had been frequently fired they would 
probably have been brought to the ground. 

The arrangements without the walls were so bad, that the town 
was ill-fitted to resist an invasion of a regular army. It was 
commanded by an eminence, forty-nine and a quait«r feet in 
height, and three hundred and thirty-five yards distant from the 
Mandavie bastion, called Dungaree hill. To prevent this from 
(ailing Into an enemy's hands, a small tower had been raised, but 
it was slightly built, and could easily be approached under cover 
of houses, hedges, and an old Roman Catholic Church. Indeed 
the weakness of all the fortifications at once struck the eye of even 
unscientific men, and it was obvious that the works of defence had 
little connection or harmony with one another. A rising ground 
extended from Dungaree hill southward, nearly the whole length 
of the town, and many quarries had been excavated within a 
hundred yards of the wall. The burial ground at Mendaim's point 
was filled with large tombs, which, together with temples, a large 
village on the south-west side, gardens, banks, holes, trees, and 
hedges, would have afibrded a covered way for an advancing enemy. 
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The necessity of mnking alterations was apparent ; but for some 
time tlie mood of the Court of Directors was stingy. Tliey com- 
plained that tiie town ditch had cost two hundred and fifty thousand 
rupees, although the sura was soon repaid them by a duty of one 
per cent, levied on imports and exports. They warmly com- 
mended the minority in Council who had opposed tiie order for 
removing all trees and Iiouses which were within point-blank shot 
of the town wall, and told the majority in severe terms that thoy 
ought to have been contented with making a ditch. " When 
one costlystep has been taken," they pettishly write, " our servants 
have continually fallen into another, wasting our estate in a very 
expensive and unsatisfactory manner." They considered that the 
marine establishment and guards posted at the passes would be 
sufficient protection for Bombay, and deprecated the execution of 
further projects for improving its defences. Nor did these indig- 
nant economists rest contented with censures; they ordered tliat 
all members of Council who had not recorded their dissent from 
the expensive measures should be held incapable of occupying 
posts of honour in subordinate Factories, and warned them nut to 
expect any favours from the Honourable Court. In consequence of 
these senseless strictures upon acts of sound policy, all military 
works were for a while suspended. 

But when the improvement of trade, the increase of the reve- 
nues, and — which was more than all — fear of French invasion 
came, the Court found that their President and the majority of 
his Council had been more sagacious than themselves, and after 
a year of reflection deliberately revoked all their censures. Thoy 
became as anxious to improve the defences of the town as they 
had been before remiss, but, too late, found that having encouraged 
owners of property to resist the order for the removal of houses 
and trees, and even to continue building and planting, the expense 
of forming an esplanade would be increased. For a certain perioil 
three hundred thousand rupees were annually expended on the 
repairs of old, and construction of new, fortifications, the displace- 
ment of property, and the indemnification of owners. Witii 
reluctance, and afler much delay, thelai^emonumentsatMendaiiirs 
point were demolished, and in 1760 a new burial ground was 
o|)ened at Son apore, although not until 1763 were burials in the 
old ground positively interdicted. In spite, however, of repeated 
orders, houses and trees were not removed; for, owners had their 
secret ways of influencing the authorities, and when the records 
were searched for the original order passed on the si.xtli of July 
1739, it was found to have been surreptitiously erased. It thus 
VOL. V. — NO. r. 2a 
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became impossible to prove that it had ever been issued, and the 

penalties were not enforced for a iihile against recusant landlords. 
So late aa 1757 seven or eight hundred houses were standing 
within the proscribed limits ; in 1759 a hundred and thirty-five 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Purvoes, were close to the Apollo 
gate ; and in 1760 houses and trees were standing near the wall 
at the north end of the town. Major Mace, the Cliief Engineer, 
then proposed that a line of fortification should be constructed 
between Dungaree Hill and Back Bay, and that within the line 
dwelling-houses should be erei:ted. The plan would have per- 
mitted an extension of the town, which has ever since been desired, 
but it was rejected. Still the Government continued to incur 
what they considered " prodigious expense" on account of the 
defences, repaying themselves, partly by minutely scrutinising the 
titles under which houses and lands were held, and where no good 
titles could be shown, possessing themselves of tlie property ; 
partly by levying a tax of two shillings in the pound on all 

tiroduce of land. The inhabitants, as formerly, complained of a 
and-tax, which they declared to be uiiprecedentetl in Bombay. 
Government, however, would not relinquish it ; but as they 
wanted more money for the fortifications, accommodated themselves 
so far to the petitioners' tastes, as to saddle also imports and 
exports with an additional duty of one per cent.* 

Wo are now about to record a discussion which, though in 
itself of local interest only, involved considerations of universal 
interest ; for the subject of it has in all countries and in all ages 
caused more popular excitement than any other. In Bombay it 
called out the latent energies and capacities of civilians, exhibited 
them for the first time as really studying the science of Govern- 
ment, and for the first time proved that at least some Members of 
Council had broad views of policy and a fair share of administrar 
live wisdom. 

We may remind the reader that the question whether Rome 
should remain republican or become imperial, depended in a great 
measure upon the regularity with which she was supplied with 
corn. When no vessels laiden with the staff of life entered the 
Tiber, no consul or dictator could repress the people's iliscontent 
or gain their affections ; but when the victories of young Qctavius 

* Bombay Diary,'20th AnguEt 1751 ; 23rd September 1755 ; lOtb Angnst, 
10th, 19lli, and 22n(l November 1757; 3rd Janiiary 1758; 4th September 1759; 
4th March and 4th April 1760; Gch February ITGI ; 22nd March 1763- 
Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, chap, viii. 
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enabled him to lay his liands on Sicily, and tlie fertile valley of 
tlie Nile, Iiy reducing the price of corn and distributing it in large 
quantities amongst the citizens, he paved his way to absolute power. 
In our own time we have witnessed the extraordinary j^tation 
which arose, when it was shown how the prices of wheat were 
raised by taxation. A decision at which perplexed statesmen ar- 
rived but slowly, had been for some time previous a popular intui- 
tion ; and the distressed masses bad insisted that their bread 
should be cheapened by removing restrictions on trade and 
encouraging competition. Then at last politicians saw that the 
first aim of Government should be to provide the people with 
abundance of the best and cheapest food ; that it should not seek 
to increase its revenues by preventing them from enjoying to the 
fiill the necessaries of life ; that by enhancing the charge for food, 
it necessarily diminishes the amount of labour, and by consequence 
the amount of production ; that therefore it is undermining the 
prosperity of the country. But the arguments of political 
economists on this subject, sound and demonstrative as they may 
be, were discovered long after the conclusions at which the hungry 
people had intuitively arrived ; when they resented all attempts 
of Government to maintain a monopoly, of corn, or to profit by 
taxing an article of universal demand and indispensable to existence. 
The regulations in force at Bombay in this matter had always 
been vexatious, sometimes extremely mean. Tlie Government 
had been at first the exclusive grain-dealers of the island, and by 
order of the Court of Directors had made a clear profit of ten per 
cent, on all their sales. It seems that tlieir retail trade had theu 
gradually passed into the hands of certain Mussulman dealers, 
called Cutcheras, who either purchased grain from the Government 
stores, or imported it, and sold it at a price which was arbitrarily 
fixed by the President. In course of time these people were 
chained with unfair dealing ; but in truth their conduct appears 
to have been a necessary consequence of the regulations. At 
seasons of scarcity they refused to sell at the established rate, and 
instead of bringing their grain to market, where they would be 
subjected to the interference of the Clerk, converted their resi- 
dences into shops, where they charged what prices they |>Ieased. 
No other complaint seems to have been brought against them but 
this; yet on this ground only the President declared that " they 
took all opportunities of grinding and oppressing the poor." By 
his order in council therefore the license to sell was restricted to a 
single individual of the caste, who, however, gave so little satisrac- 
tion, that lib monopoly was soon abolished by the unanimous scn- 
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tenco of tlie Justices. The trade was then declared to bo free, by 
which was merely meant that all persona might impgrt grain, or 
purchase it of the Government ana dispose of it by retui, provided 
they adhered to the official rates. The new system) hovever, was 
not appreciated by a people who never willingly depart from dd 
customs, and the Cutclieras gradually crept in again, until they 
were almost reinstated in their former prlvilegeB. But the 
Governor, either from a sincere deeire to prevent abuses, or, as was 
suspected, from some self-interested motive, resolved that matters 
should not so easily revert to the old channel, aiKl, on his sole 
authority, appointed Edward Saj, Oerk of the Madcet, to uudertoJw 
the retail business, thus making the monopoly more esdouve 
than ever. 

A very short time elapsed before fault was found with ^ 
Governor's appointment, and numerous complaints were brought 
before the Justices of Peace, at their Quarter Sessions. Tlie 
Justices being equally divided in opinion could come to no decision, 
and referretl the case to the Governor in Council. There it was 
c^rly discussed in the form of two questions ; first, whether the 
retail grain-trade should be in the hands of a single person ; and 
second, whether, admitting that this might be answered in the 
affirmative, the retail dealer should be a covenanted servant of 
Government. Ai the Members of Council also were eqnally 
divided, a practice, which has since becomes custom, was adopted; 
the BCvcr.-il members committed their sentiments to paper in the 
form of minutes, which, together with the President's review of 
them, were formally recorded. 

Wake, the Governor, Munro, aud Marsh, defended the Clei^ 
of the Market and his monopoly. They could not see why the 
trade should not be conducted as well by one man as twenty. 
The trade in arrack and tobacco was restricted to a mMiopoly, and 
it was not pretended that in thoso instances there were any evil 
consequences. Only let prices be officially regulated ; imposition 
could not then be practised, nor buyers have less than their due ; 
" fur it is not the number of sellers of a necessary commodity, but 
the proper regulations under which it is sold, that can prevmt 
fraud." Indeed there were obvious advantages attending a 
monopoly ; for one person could bo easily controlled and com- 
pelled to provide with punctuality and on reasonable terms the 
two thousand morahs of batty required for the supply of the market ; 
whereas the Cutclieras had become so numerous that it was 
impossible for the Clerk of the Market to inspect them and keep 
them in proper order. Moreover, experience had shown that these 
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people could not be depended on ; tbey liad frequently failed to 
provide wbat was required, aad the pooi bad in consequeDce 
suffered greatly. As rt^rds the question whetLer the monopo- 
list sbotHd be a covenanted servant, it was ui^^ed that such a 
person coold be held in check better than any other, that Say had 
already manned the business satisfactorily, and that, as he held 
no other appointment ^haa the Clerkship of the Market, vhich he 
vas prepareal to relinquish, he could devote more time to the duty 
than any other quailed European. 

Morley, Sedgwick, and Dudley argued with much force on the 
other side of the question, and the first in particular displayed 
considerable skill and ingenuity ; but although their conclusions 
were more liberal, the terms of their reasoning sometimes savoured 
as much of despotism as the others. They contended that the 
Cutcheraa had in the main discharged their duties effidently, and 
if they had occasionally fiuled, the remedy lay within reach of 
Govemmeot, who might eitlier have compelled them to sell at 
reasonable prices, or have brought in other dealers without creat- 
ing a monopoly. The Cutclteraa' profits had ordinarily been 
limited to one rupee on each in<H:ah of batty, and on the rare 
occasions when they had exceeded that) they had been speedily 
detected and subjected to corporal punishment. It was true that 
there had been periods of scarcity, and the poor had been in dis- 
tress; not, however, because the native dealers had failed in their 
engagements, for there was the same scarcity when Say managed 
their business ; but because the Brahmans of Salsette had, in a 
spirit of hostility to Europeans, contrived that the prices of all 
produce imported from thence should be raised. To hope for 
abundance or reduction of price from monopoly was unreasonable, 
as it always had the very opposite efi'ect. The reference to the 
monopolies of arrack and tobacco was in no way to the purpose ; 
for those were miere luxuries from which Government or indivi- 
duals might derive a profit without inflicting injury upon the 
subject, and no one had ever proposed that there should be a 
farm of grain, or that the right of supplying it to the com- 
munity should bo put up to auction. If they wished to reduce 
the prices, they should throw the market open, and admit as many 
sellers as could be induced to come. Government should not, 
as had been done, attempt to keep the price down by fixing it at 
the Custom-house, and requiring importers to engage that they 
would not raise it beyond a certain amount. The success of such 
a measure could only be temporary, and the inevitable result 
of an interference with profits would be a discouragement of im- 
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portation which must lead to an increase of price^-the eiil which 
they vera seeking to avoid. Throw no impediments in the way 
of importation ; rather fitcilitate it by every means. It might be 
sud that if the market were thrown open, then in times of scarcity 
no one person would consider himself responsible for the supply, 
and it would fail; but the raply was, tliat at such periods, whether 
there were one or twenty dealers, recourse most tdways be had to 
the Company's stor^. 

The personal part of the quesdon was then touched upon. It 
was denied that Say had managed the business satis^torily. 
Instead of studying the convenience of purchasers, he had 
exposed his grain for sale at one warehouse only, where the crowd 
was BO dense that poor labourers had sometimes to remain a whole 
day in attendance, and af^r all were subjected to ill-treatment 
before they could effect their purchases. A monopolist lind it 
always in his power thus to oppress the poor, which competitors 
in trade would not venture to do at the risk of ruining themselves 
by a loss of custom. It was right that the poor should have an 
opportunity of selecting their shops, and of dealing where 
they would meet with the best treatment and buy the cheapest 
article. An English gentleman was the worst person to eng^e 
in this business, as if he should misconduct himself the Natives 
would be afraid to expose him. And Say had already proved that 
he was quite as anxious as the Cutcheras to make all the money he 
could, for he had been by no means satisSed with the stipulated 
profit of one rupee. The people had in consequence manifested 
great uneasiness, and complained bitterly that they were not 
allowed to purcliase where they wished. There was not a shadow 
of reason to hope that a monopoly in the hajids of one European 
would succeed better than a monopoly in the hands of one 
Cutchera, which had been unanimously condemned. Perhaps the 
Company were anxious to retain the trade for themselves, as 
it had formerly been theirs entirely ; if so, let them be contented 
with the wholesale business ; they might still leave the retail 
unrestricted. 

Such were the principal arguments for and gainst a monopoly 
of corn. The President's sentiments bad already been declared 
by his official measures, and although he professed to sum up 
with impartiality, he could not help appearing as a special pleader 
rather than a judge. Omitting to notice the irrefragable argu- 
ments against all monopolies, and particularly those of Europeans 
amongst Natives, he maintained that in appointing one person 
to supply the bazar with grain, they would be performing an act, 
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not of gTinding oppressioD, but of charity, and be making an 
arrangement by which b, sufiSciency for consumption would be 
always ready in the inarkeL But, lie added, if tlie iiihabitants 
were dissatisfied with the price, they had always the privilege of 
resorting to the Company's stores at the Gustom-housee ; only he 
foi^t to mention that none but wholesale business was transacted 
by the Government, and that labourers had not the means of 
purchasing more than sufficed for their daily subgigtence.* 

The truth is, the question was one of great difficulty, and before 
wo can form a correct opinion of the judgment and policy shown 
by the men who then legislated for Bombay, we must take the 
sentiments of the age into consideration, and the peculiarities of 
their position. We must call to mind that, although the people 
of England Itad at that time been successful in resisting th« 
claims of the Crown to grant moiiopolies, it was universally 
admitted in practice that under certain drcumstances monopoly 
was lawful and expedient ; and no circumstances seemed to demand 
its application more urgently than those of the trade in grain at 
Bombay. Tile Government were so situated there, that, some times 
they were compelled to be the sole dealers in provisions. An 
argument too, since urged with considerable force against a repeal 
of the corn laws in England, applied with double force against a 
repeal in Bombay. In the former country it was maintained that 
by throwing the market open the population would be left 
dependent on foreign supplies, which would be withheld in 
the event of a general war; but then, after the infinite ramifi- 
cations of British trade had been considered, such a contingency 
appeared highly improbable. In Bombay, however, a stoppage 
of the supplies was not a mere possible cotitiugency ; it had been 
a fact. The Marathas were quite able to cut off the communi- 
cations of the Island with the Continent, and had actually done so 
more than once. In thdr distress the population bad then looked 
to Surat and Cambay for provisions, but there again, the Marathas 
were pillaging the districts, and the inhabitants of those places 
found it very difficult to purvey for themselves. It was impossible 
in such emei^encies to depend upon private enterprise. The few 
merchants who resided in Bombay would not send their ships 
over distant and insecure seas to search for grain, and the 
Government had no choice but to import all that was required for 
immediate consumption, as well as for provision in case of siege. 
There was no room lefl for political theories ; a danger by no 
means remote imperatively required, as r^arded wholesale trade, 
• Bombay Di»ry, 10th February 17^4, and following days. 
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that Government should for a time at least be tlie corn-dealers of 
Bombay. 

But the retail trade was quite a different matter. The ail- 
ments by which the expedieDcy of withdrawing all restrictions 
from that were maintained, are quite convincing. Even if a certain 
number of Cutcheraa had combined to keep up exorbitant prices, 
the Government hnd always ona l^itimate recourse within their 
reach : they could supply other tradesmen from their store-housee 
and send them to compete with the extortioners. When the 
Marathas were disposed to be friendly, as they usually were, the 
authorities of Bombay could itidtice any number of Cutcheras to 
import grain and dispose of it On fair but remunerative terms. 
At nil events there was no occasion to throw tlie whole business 
into the hands of one European. This was administering poison 
to the body politic instead of a remedy. In any age such a 
measure would be injurious ; in a corruptee like the last century 
it was the most oppressive and ruinous that could have been 
adopted. 

It wilt be observed that both the monopolist and tife liberal party 
admitted.inthecourseoftheir arguments, the necessity of placing an 
arbitrary limitation on profits. For long after this it was the busi- 
ness of the Justices of the Quarter Sessions to fix the price of bread, 
and vrhen the bakers showed clearly that it was not remunerative, the 
Justices turned to the corn-dealers and prohibited them from charg- 
ing more than forty rupees for the Surat candy of wheiU.* If such 
r^ulations were not complied with, the penalty was a fl<^;ing at 
the cart's tail round the walls of the town. Tliat tlie same result 
might he produced by the milder treatment of exdting fresh 
competition, was suggested by the enlightened Morley and his 
supporters \ but even they never doubted that it was necessary 
to hold compulsion in reserve. On the whole, however, their 
views were large and liberal, and eventually their arguments 
prevailed. Say was an incubus, not on the people only, but also 
on the Government, which, after dreaming for some time, found 
him insupportable, threw him off, and awoke to the adoption of a 
more judicious policy. 

We will now take a glance at the proceedings of the Mayor's 
Court, in which the path of justice had been from the b^inning 

* The Suist cbdAj wai 20 mannds, or 6<nrt. 2 qrs. 21 lbs. and a little more. 
The weiea oanca loaf at bread of fiist Eort, and eight ounce loaf of aecond sart. 
irere EOld for three and a qnartec pice each, B«gister of the Court of Ojer and 
Terminer, 21st Noiember 174S. Bombaj Diarj, 15th J uJy 17S1 1 13tii and 
16th Jaouary 1716. 
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rough and thomj. The Court stood alone; if it looked aronTid, it felt 
that it was despised ; if upward to Government, it complained of 
being thwarted and frowned down. With the humUer classes 
indeed, or the vulvar, as their Worships Styled uncovenanted ofi'^nd- 
era, a few decisive measures had taken effect, and although they 
could not be tauglit respect, they could at least be forced into 
nlence. When Mr. Mayor and his Aldermen went into public 
ftud perambulated the streets, they kept their ears open, n'lted 
down offensive remarks upon their judicial conduct, and did not 
fail to make the culprits atone for tlieir insolence before the 
iitjiired tribunal.* Uy such means utterers of irreverent jests, 
luurmurers, and severe critics, were effectually awed, and we do not 
any more hear the Court complaining of the wit or censoriousness of 
dicontented libellers. Emboldened by this success, they seem to 
. have thoiigiit it also possible not only to prevent the vexatious 
interference of Government, but to render themselves independent 
or its authority. Tliey had no more knowledge of law than could 
be derived fVom a manuscript book of instructions sent them by 
the Court of Directors, yet they were impatient of all advice and 
control, arrogating to themselves the right to occupy a position 
similar to that since conceded to the Supreme Courts. When 
called by Government to render an account of all sums deposited 
by suitors,* they did it imperfectly and wilh reluctance; then, 
without consulting as usual the President and Council, appointed 
a young and inexperienced man to the office of their Accountant 
General, which had been recently established. Being required to 
explain their accounts iu detail, they took no pains to draw up 
any statement, but simply referred the Government for informa- 
tion to some of tlieir members who were also Members of Council, 

• "The Mayor Mqoftintbg the Bench that he had lately been informed several 
lll-diipoEed pOTEons bad pvea themselTea great license in disconreiDg af the 
Conrt^ even id tucli a manner Chad they did Dot only tarn into jett and 
lidicule the form of their praceGtlings, but had the great presuiuptioD openly to 
arraign both the jnstice and judgment oF it in a very extraardioary manner, 
and as he donbts not, but every membei wilt show a Joit reseotmeat to tbii 
luago, as not only theuiselves, but every one beoiing office iu inferior d»;ree about 
the Court, ouglit to be preserved from all the unjust reflections of the vulgar, 
which, if coDtiuued, vill tend to the diminution of the Court's authority, and 
consequently bo a great impediment to the justice of it, and therefore propose to 
thegeotleracatbat they will allow of his representing the matter to hie Honour the 
President, tliat he may apply eucb remedies as he thinks proper foi suppressing 
their licentious discooise in future ; which is unanimously agreed to." Records 
of ao Mayor's Court, 13th January 1723- Oa the twenty -third of the fdlow- 
Ing April, Captain Rich, said to be the "author of a scandalous and maliciout 
libel ^(aiQEt the Court and private characters of the Members," made his Eub- 
miiaion, and was absolved after be had appeared at the bar and asked for pardon 
on bis knee*. 

VOL. V. — NO. I. 23 
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and vhen this discourteous recusaney vos represented to tbem, 
openly disavowed submission to tbe President in Council. In 
acting thus they defied the Charter by which they were appointed ; 
for, according to its provisions, the Court of Directors, and by 
consequence the ofBcers to whom tlieir authority was delegated in 
India, were empowered to regulate the affairs of the Mayors' 
Courts at the three Presidencies. And of course they excited the 
just indignation of the President and his Council, with theexcep- 
tion of two members— Sanders, the Mayor, and Anthony Upton, 
an Alderman — who, although they admitted that the Court's 
letters were coucii^ in disrespectful and indecent langni^e, 
maintained that its resistance to the orders of Government was 
lawful,* 

The contending parties remained in this uncomfortable posi- 
tion, until their dissensions were raised to an alarming height by 
the famous controversy respecting what were called tbe " cow- 
oath" and " book-oath." The oripiin of this dispute was a 
question wJitch has often perplexed Europeans in India, when they 
have exercised their ingeuuity in attempting to discover the form of 
oath held most obligatory by the various castes of Natives. In 
Bengal and other provinces, Hindus have been usually sworn upon 
the water of the Ganges ; but that custom does not seem to have 
ever prevailed in Bombay. If we try to form an unbiassed 
opinion for ourselves, and refer to ancient books of Indian law, 
we find there but little that can serve for our guidance. Manu 
permits a Brahman to be sworn " by his veracity" ; a soldier by 
his horse, elephant, or weapons ; a merchant by his kine, grain, or 
gold; a man of the lowest castes, by. imprecating on his own head, 
if he speak falsely, all possible infliction of punish men t.-j- The 
E<^acious Members of the Mayor's Court argued that as the cow 
was held in reverence by all Hindus, an oath taken upon that 
would most efficaciously bind their consciences, and therefore 
insistedthatineverycaseHinduwitnessesshouldratifytlieir evidence 
by laying their hands upon its sacred tail ; ailing at the same 
time that such ha(l for long been the custom. The various castes 

* Bombay Diary, April, lT4fl. The -words oftheEujal Charter under which 
the Mayor's Court waa constituted run thus :— " And -whereas it may bo neees- 
■ary that certain by-lava and ordinances should hereafter be mode for the betC«r 
goreinment and regulation of the sereral corporatione hereby erected, and it ii 
reasonable that tbe power of making; such by-laws and ordinances should be 
■abject to the direction and control of the said United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies, We do hereby, of onr more abundant 
grace, for ns, our heirs and EDCcesiors, give," &c. &c. 

-t HaoQ, book Tiii ; lUoka US, 
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strongly disapproved of this decisinn, and petitioned the Court 
upon the subject, resolving that, come what might, they would 
not treat a covr irreverently by bringing it forward on all occa- 
sions, irliether of importance or not, and in the presence of 
scoffing Europeans. In this determination Ihey were supported 
by the iieads of castes at Surat to whom tliey referred, wlio 
reported that the objections brought against the oath were valid, 
and that it was not customary to impose it in Guzerat, the Seccnn, 
or Hindustan. Their remonstrances being etill neglected, the 
Natives proceeded to action, and czcluded from caste all nlio gave 
their evidence in conformity with the offensive system. The 
Court, however, continued obstinate, and the only recourse left for 
the agitated people was an appeal to Government, whom they 
entreated to prevent the injury inflicted on their consciences by 
the obnoxious oath, and also to afford them redress for many 
oppressions which they had suffered from tlie Mayor's Court ; at 
the same time declaring their readiness to be sworn upon Uie 
Bhaguviit Geeta, that mystical poem wliich Brahmans attribute 
to a divine origin. Upon this the Government desired the 
Mayor's Court to explain their conduct, and being asked by them 
for a copy of ttbe Natives' petition, roughly refused it, merely 
enjoining them to abstain from an imposition of the cow-oath. 
As tho Mayor and Aldermen refused compliance, the dispute was 
referred to the Court of Directors. 

The Directors in due time replied, and their despatch shows 
that the difficulty of the general q^uestion had been experienced in 
more places than Bombay. They declare that since the Cliarter 
for opening Courts of Law had been granted to the Company, 
they had been frequently asked what oath should be administered 
to " heathen or Indians," and hud in consequence obtained the 
opinions oftlieir standing counsel and other eminent lawyers. 
Tliat these opinions must have been ' most unsatisfactory, 
may be safely concluded when we consider how little, even 
at this day, intellectual persons in Great Britain are acquainted 
with the manners and ciLstoms of India. No European a 
century ago, however learned and ingenious he might be, 
could have been competent to form a correct judgment in such 
matters. But English Barristers are supposed capable of acquir- 
ing a competent knowledge ofany and every subject at the shortest 
notice, and Attorneys General or Solicitors Greneral could not bo 
expected under any circumstances to make confession of ignorance. 
So the oracles spoke without hesitation. The Law Officers of the 
Crown and Company, wisely avoiding the hazard of details, pro- 
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nounced their opiiiione, and tlie Court of Directors concluding 
that they were adverse to the viuleiit proceedingfi of tlie Muyor's 
Court, directed, to the great satisfaction of the native cummuttity, 
that the cow-oatli should no longer be imposed.* 

The petulance, arrognnce, and obstinacy of tlie M;i)'oi's Cunrt 
were natural results, when ignorance and inc:i))acity were placed 
in authority iinJ compelled to pronounce judgment in matters 
which require previous training, long study, an<l profound know- 
ledge. Keason, which would havesn^csted diffidence and niotlcra- 
tion, is ordinarily in such cases set aside for Ixihl assirtions, hasty 
decisions, andpretaiisions to accuracy of discernment little short of 
infallibihty. " Fools rush in where wise men lour to tread." 
The Mayor's Court knew nothing and could know nothing of 
jurisprudence. The Justices of the Peace were Shallows, who, 

» Court's Letter, 2Sth February 1747 ; and letter to the CouH from Bom- 
bay, 6th Febrawy 1747. 

The Court give the opinions of Coiuisel as follows : — " Mr. Browne, the 
Company's Standiug Couusel, says ; — 

■■ ' If the witness TOluutarily takes the oath of his coontry from the hands of 
a Brahmin dc in the Pagodas, in order to g;tTe a sonctiuii to his tcEtimooy 
before he comes to atteet a fact, all that you can do is to afford a greater or less 
share of credit to his erldence according to tlie Eolemnily find tlie nature of the 
oath taken, and the degree of reverence in which it is lielil by the Indians ; 
and from this measure and the probability of the faet testified, the Court must 
form a judgment upou the whole case according to their real belief of tbe 

*' Sir Dudley Ryder, Attorney General, Sir John Strange, late Solicitor Ge- 
neral, and Mr. Browne, in a joint opinion say : — 

■■ < We thint It safest for the Court to admit the eridence of heatlien witnesses 
in such cases as has been usual since the Charter, and upon such oaths as are 
commonly taken by them in case of OTidence, according to their rcspectiTe 
religions ; but to be particularly careful not to oblige them to take such oalht 
as their customs render it infamous for them to take.' 

" The same, in answer to another question, say : — 

" - Wo are of opinion the Court cannot compel the taking of the Pn^oda oath, 
and if the Court upon tho party's refusal to take, or should without entering 
into the merits of the cause, make a decree against the party, we apprehend 
it would be error and a foundation for an appeal ; and if the Mayor's Court 
should endeavour by a censure to compel the p«^(y to take it, it will be a freah 
ground of complaint against the Court as to misbehariour in their office.' 

" And the present Attoruey and Solicitor Generals, Mr. Browne and Hr. 
Browninff, in a joint opinion say : — 

" ' If Ibe Mayor's Court should insist on an Indian patting in his answer or 
being sworn as a witness, in a manner incoasistent with the religion of his caste, 
it will be proper to bring that matter before the GoTernor and Council by 

*' We expect these opiniaos will have that weight with the Mayor's Court, to 
induce them to alter their juanoer of proceeding, and to accept the answers 
and evidence of Gentoos and other Natives of India upon such oaths as are 
commonly taken by them, and not (o insist npou such m their cuGtonu render 
it inCamoDA for them to take," 
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using pompons assumption and an appearance of fornial accuracy 
for a cloak, really adniiulBteroJ the Ian at liaphazani. The Court 
of Directors knew full well the true state of matters, anil in one of 
thoir despatches admitted, that " from trant of thorough know- 
ledge uf our laws, slips iu the execution of them had sometimes 
been made by Ilis Majesty's Justices of the Peaie." Why then 
did they not procure the services of professional men ? Soon 
after gainiug possession of Bombay, they bad sent out a Doctor 
of Laws and some young men who had a sliglit legal training ; 
but probably they then showed the motives which afterwards 
actuated tliem, by expressing their fears tltat the new Judge 
would not be sufficiently tractable ; in other words would not 
modify his law according to the wishes of the Government. 
'When, however, they resolved, in establishing the Mayor's Court, 
tliat they would have no Judge or Justices of the Peace but such 
as might be selected from the thirty covenanted servants of which 
the Civil Service was composed, and th;it tliese should not have, as 
such persons would have iu Europe, professional assessors to guide 
them, they concluded thnt law would he quite subservient to 
policy. They were woefully mistaken. Tliey had been right in 
supposing that well -educated and enlightened men would main- 
tain their independence ; but they had foi^tten that ignorant 
men are more likely to Le blinded by prejudices and mulish 
obstinacy. 

Yet it would have been well if, in the administration of justice, 
there had been nothing worse than a want of skill and capacity ; 
unhappily there was sometimes a want of honesty. Dim at best 
aa was the Magistrates' vision, it was generally believed that an 
application of bribes afflicted them occasionally with total- blind- 
ness. Geoi^ Scott, a Civilian, who was supposed to dischai^e 
the duties of Member of Council, Justice of the Peace, Marine 
Paymaster, and keeper of the Custom-house at Mahim, was 
convicted of committing the grossest oppression with the sole 
object of extorting ten rupees. Three men were brought before 
him on a charge of petty larceny, but subsequently their innocence 
was fully established. Scott entered into no inquiry, examined no 
witnesses ; but ordered the prisoners to be confined in a guard- 
house, and detained them there fifteen days, at the expiration of 
which time they asserted that they were guilty, paid ten rupees, 
and were discharged. In his defence the dishonest Justice and 
Member of Council declared that the paltry sum he had taken 
was a fine inflicted instead of a flogging ; but he could not show 
tku he had debited Government with it. Hia crimiaality was 
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established by the clearest evidence, but the only punishment 
inflicted on him at the time was a fijie of five pounds and 
deprivation of his commission as Justice of the Peace. However, 
he vas conscious that tlie Court of Directors would not de.il vitli 
him so leniently, and after casting upon the Government severe 
reflections, in which he implied tliat tliey were just us ]S&d as 
himself, resigned the Company's service.* 

From the criminal cases brought before the Sessions, we would 
only select as worthy uf notice those in which tlie prisoner was 
chai^l, with what in the language of the prosecution was stykd 
Fosciuation. Since the administrators of the law had thirty years 
before flogged poor Mrs. Uastok and made her do penance for 
witchcraft, they appear to have no longer felt convictions or fears 
with regard to the Black Art ; but they had not the least objec- 
tion to act upon the convictions of Natives, and were ready to 
punish finy whom the voice of scandal or public opinion pro- 
nounced to be sorcerers. The remarkable fact is, that uot only 
did the uninitiated amongst the Natives believe in mi^cal 
science, but the professors of it seem tu have had no doubt of their 
own power. They openly claimed it amongst their neighbours 
— a circumstance whicn maybe prirtly attributed to the natural 
desire common to men and brutes, of establishing superiority over 
others and impressing others with feelings of awe for themselves ; 
but when these same persons, even at the risk of forfeiting their 
lives, and after they had been hooted at and hunted down by their 
neighbours, confe^ed the truth of the chaises brought against 
them, we cannot doubt that they themselves were deluded as well 
as others. They persuaded themselves that their own impostures 
were genuine acts ; had that extraordinary belief in the Evil Eye 
which has prevailed amongst ancient and modern, civilised and 
uncivilised nations ; and agitated the minds of the people to such 
a degree, that Government, not content with leaving the matter to 
the ordinary tribunal, felt called upon to issue a proclamation oa 
the subject. This interference of authority might nave done much 
towards allaying superstitious fears if judiciously exercised; but 
the President and Council were so foolish and barbarous as not 
only to declare that they would punish all persons found guilty of 
Fascination, but to offer rewards for their discovery. In short, 
they did all in their power to increase the importance of deluded 
magicians and to quicken the malice of Natives, which had already 
shown itself too actively in bringing false accusations of sorcery 

* Left«r« (0 the Conrt, dated 30th Aagatt 1748 s&d 22iid Sept«m1wr 17U. 
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against neighbours, and representing their personal enemies as 
secret criminals.* 

It is a curious fact that one of these cases very nearly led to a, 
rupture between the English and Maratlia Governments, a poor 
cooly, who had formerly resiiled under the Jurisdiction of tlie 
latter, and was believed by all his countrymen to hold communi- 
cations with the invisible world, being the sole cause of the 
disturbance. So long ns this man remained amongst them, his 
neighbours had supposed that his mysterious power was only 
exercised in relieving such as were poes^sed, and other works of 
charity ; but no sooner had he emigrated to the English territory 
than he was fransformeil into n worker of evil, and it was affirmed 
that he4iad left his familiar spirit behind him to inflict injuries 
upon his former associates. Three coolies died ; their deaths were 
by universal consent attributed to his arts, and their friends laid 
a cunning plot for the apprehension and punishment of the sup- 
posed muraerer. He was enticed to visit Salsette, seized, and 
examined before a conclave of persons, who had the reputation of 
being skilled in such abstruse matters. They condemned him, 
and handed him over to their Governor for execution. His 
Excellency having no doubt of the wretch's guilt, assumed that he 
was amenable to tlie laws of the country tn which his foul acts 
had been )>erpetrated ; but proceeded with caution, and only 
floggeil instead of punishing him capitilly. A strong remon- 
strance from the Governrnent of Bombay followed, and a reference 
to the Court of the Peshwa. j\lthougli the Maratlia Governor, 
being put on liis defence, exhibitetl as clear a knowledge of the in- 
' visible asof the visible world, and his conclusions would have been 
perfectly sound if only liis premise could have been admitted, the 

* EittBcl from tbo Order Book of the Bombay GoTemment, for 1754 :— 
By the Boo'We Richard Boorchier, Esu., Pceaident aad Goveraoc of His 
Majesty's Cwlle and Isiand of Bombay. 

" Whereas Callia and Custani, iabaJjitauts of Worlee, hare been toniricted of 
Fascmation by tbe erideiicf ofseieral people and by tbetr own coatessians, 
which tendiog eieatly to disquiet tbe miods of the people, tbe said President 
and Gotenior, by and with the advice and coDsent of hi! Council, in order t« 
preient such a pernicious practice In future, hath tbonghtht to ordain and direct 
the said Callia and Custam to be publicly flowed at the cart's tail through this . 
town, Worlee, and Mahim ; and to deter others from such an evil cusMm in 
future, that all persons vbalerer, who have any snEpieion of anyone's practising 
this eril set, must make a declaration thereof, otherwise he will be deemed 
eqnally culpable with tbe delinquents. On the contrary, any mailing a dis- 
oovery shall be entitled to a reward of ten rupees, to be paid by the Caste to 
wlioni the offender belongs ; and that no person may presume to plead ignorance 
hereof, tbe said President and Goieraor hath caused this notice to be published 
by beat of drum and affixed at the usual places. — Dated in Bombay Cattle, this 
2nd day of March 1754." 
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Britisli Gnvemment nould not tolerate his interference with their 
subject, and in compliance with their repeated demand his prison- 
er was released.* 

Tlie ecclesiastical alTairs of the Presidency had, after the storm 
raised by Cobbe, the Chaplain, subsided tnlo a dull unruffled calm. 
A bHow of increasing tlie numbei of clergy, and establishing 
itiatitutions for the education of poor Christians, was made ; but 
there was little of life and reality in the attempt. Two additional ■ 
chaplains were appointed in order that there might always be a 
resident clei^yman at Tellicherry and also one at Anjengo ; yet 
on their demise or departure no successors were sent from Eng- 
land, and if the Factors st those stations wished for marriage — ■ 
a ceremony with which they were usually inclined to dispense — or 
to have their children baptised, they applied to the Danish mis- 
sionaries. When Niebuhr came he found neither church nor 
clergyman at Sural, Tellicherry, or Anjengo, and after admiring 
the cliiirch at Bombay, remarked with surprise that there was but 
one chaplain ; if he should die there would be no minister of 
the English Church in the West of India. The salary of this 

• Bombay Diary, 1st August 1746. 

■■ Froin Knmajco Mahdeo, dtit«d the 20th of Bijib or 29th July, and receiTOd 
SOIh July ]74e. 

" I received your friendly letter io a foHonate hour, and obserre the cootonis 
of it. You write me that BageaPatell seatfoiChangen, cooly, about sonic bnsi- 
DCKS, and that wbeo he went to him he accused the coaly of haTing commerce 
with eril spiritn, and that thereupon our GoTenior puniEbed him and detained 
him a prisoner, but as he is a Bombay couty yon desire be maybe icturned ; 
tliua in a friendly manner you have vrote me, to which I reply. Formerly 
Changea, cooly, was an inhabitant of Cbendanee on this side, and vben any of 
the iiiliabitantE of that place were possessed this Cbaogca used to reliere them ; 
but in the time of the nar he left that place and went to Bombay. His fami- 
liar possessed the bouse of Bagea cooly, Sono cooly, and some others, whereby 
the BOD of SoDO and two other coolies died ; that bis familiar was the death of 
these three people wa^ the received opinion of all the cooties, which occasioned 
Bagea to send for him and to assemble the rest of those that had the like com- 
merce with spirits, to ciamino into it, and Changea CDnfeesed that his fomiliar 
had caused the death of the alioTa three coelies, bat promised that in future be 
would put a stop to such tbings. Upon this all the Chaodanee coolies required 
me to gire them some satisfaction, and indeed such a fellow ought not to live, 
but SB ha at present lives on your Island, out of regard to your friendship I 
only chastised and confined him. About all this I hare wrete to my luperiorB ; 
M yon have wrote me to. release him I would readily do it, but now I ouDot 
without orders from my masters ; besides the fellow was on inbabitaot of this 
side, and holds a commerce here with eril spirits which have been the death of 
our coolies ; but if my master, out of regard to you, is So favourable a« to spare 
him and to order him to be released, I shall readily do it, but first he most pat 
a stop to bis wicked proceedings — what need I say more ?" See the aceoant 
of a parallecase, and some judicioDS remarks, in Foibes's " Oriental Memoirs," 
vol. ii. chap. 1. 
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solitary clergyman was trifling, and, together with his allowances 
for diet and servants, did not exceed a hundred and sixty-seven 
rupees per mensem. His Tee for the burial of a soldier or sailor 
was one rupee ; for marrying a man of the same class six rupees. 
Handsome presents were indeed made Inm by merchants nhen 
they married ; but as the whole number of European gentlemen, 
ladies, and children under the Presidency, only varied from a hun- 
dred and ten to a hundred and thirty, and the number of married 
persons from thirteen to twenty-three, these occasions were 
extremely rare.* His only hope of obtaining a comfortable in- 
come was private trade, in which we are sorry to observe chaplains 
were sometimes engaged. 

We said that a chaplain was sent to Tellicherry. Tlie termi- 
nation of his career was abrupt and extraordinary. The Rev. 
Thomas Coseter had discharged his spiritual duties there but a 
short time, when he scented, as he believed, a Popish plot for the 
extermination of the settlement. A Portuguese named Joa Lau- 
renyo Yilloza, having arrived with strong recommendations from 
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Mr. Gambicr, the Resident at Onorc, vho rqiresented him to be 
a man of high family and nearly related to the Prime Minister 
of Portugal, had been well received and offered the warmest hos- 
pitality by the kind-hearted chaplain. After a short acquaint- 
ance with the English, this adventurer's eyes were opened to one 
of their national idioeyncracieGi and immediately he resolved that 
it Bhould be turned to his profit. He had observed the jealousy 
with which the Government regarded Roman Catholic priests, not 
suffering them to make a proselyte unless he had first been sub- 
jected to an ofBcial examination, nor to baptize a person brought 
up in Koathenism unless their permission had been first obtained. 
Availing himself of this antipathy to the Church of Rome aud 
dread of its missionaries, he professed to reveal a plot which, as 
he affirmed, Jesuit priests had formed in combination with M. 
Louet, the French Governor of Myhie. Bringing to his host a 
closed packet bearing Louet's address, he requested that It might 
bo opened, and it was found to contain letters signed by the Joint 
Provincial of India. The whole were submitted to Admiral 
Pocock, who happened to be there at the time, for his investiga- 
tion; but Villoza shrank from the sound senseofthe English sailor; 
his impudence (aileil him, and he absconded. A short time after- 
wards he sent a letter by one of five Capuchin priests who came to 
Tellicherry, in which he confessed that the story of the plot had 
been his own invention, that the letters were forged, that his 
object had merely been to gain the confidence of the English, and 
that he still hoped to be assured of their pardon. 

His flight and confession left no feelings but of contempt for 
their Portuguese visitor, in the minds of all the European resi- 
dents, save one. That one wasGoieler, who thought that he saw 
much farther into a diabolical conspiracy than the more dull and 
obtuse Factors. Here was a plot within a plot. Could they 
believe that Villoia had fabricated the whole story of the Jesuits' 
designs, and yet not waited to see the result of his imposture? 
Was it to be supposed that a gentleman of birth and education, to 
whose character Mr. Gambler had testified, could be guilty of 
such inexplicable folly ? Far more probable was It to assume 
that the whole was one of the Jesuits' vile machinations ; that 
Villoza's story had been true ; that he had been unfairly dealt 
with and secretly removed ; that the letter brought by the 
Capuchin Friars was notofhiswriting. These arguments, though 
urged at length with some logical consistency and great earnest- 
ness, met with little attention from the Chief and Factors, until 
the chaplain, indignant at their neglect, worked himself to a high 
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aUte of excitement. He insisted that the Friars should be 
detained as " the rascally i^nts of traitors" ; that tlie^ should 
be required to give up Villoza, and if they refused, be sent for 
examination to England. He was told quietly that he was under 
wrong impressions, and that the Friars must not be molested. 
Tlien, with the consciousness of being the only man who was 
actuated with true zeal for liis country, lie demanded that he him- 
se^ should be seat to England, there to lay hia evidence before the 
King in Council. All, however, that he could obtain from the 
Chief was permission to go home in one of His Majesty's ships. 
The poor crack-brained fellow left behind him a wife and . 
children, without knowing how they were to be supported in his 
absence ; but he doubtless believed that a nation's gratitude 
would amply lepay him for all his exertious and suffering. He 
had never been able to discharge the bond for fifty pounds, which 
the illiberal Company had exacted from him when they advanced 
that sum for his outfit, and he returned penniless to find, instead 
of the reward he looked for, severe reflections on his outrageous 
insolence, and ignominious dismissal from the Company's service.* 
At Bombay, Tellicherry, and Anjengo, charity schools for 
edacating the children of soldiers, sailors, topasses, and others, 
in " the Protestant religion," were established for a brief 
perioil. The institution, which owed its origin to Mr. Cobbe, 
seems, like many others in India, to have fallen into decay 
sder its first and only active promoters were withdrawn 
from the field of their labours, and the Court of Directors now 
proposed a new educational scheme. lour years after their 
despatch had been received, thirteen hundred rupees were collected 
for the purpose in Bombay, eight hundred of which were con- 
tributed by Captain Philip Joddrel, of the Marine service, and 
Daniel Draper was appointed secretary. No schoolmasters were 
sent from England ; the supply of books depended on tlie libera- 
litjr of individuals ; there was no organised svstem of superinten- 
dence ; and no care was taken to establish the boys in life after 
their scholastic career was ended, although a faint attempt was 
made to apprentice them in the public offices. The schools at 
the subordinate stations came to an untimely end ; but the one 
in Bombay seems never to have been completely broken up, al- 
though for many years in a languishing condition. f 

• ToffieWry Diary, 3rd ftnd 25th Febmttry 1760- 

t AnjengD Diary, Sth FebnuuylT63 ; Bomliay Diary, 9th January 1766 and 
3rd Febrnory 17fl2. Niebnhi's Voyage. Latter from tbs Court of Director!, 
Uarcb 1762, para, 101. " ABitwillbegreMlyfartheinterestofthe Compuiyto 
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It xiaa said at the time that the tondeiicy of the age — and the 
same miglit be predicated with more or less truth of every ^e — 
vaa to infidelity, and that in the younger part of the Anglo-Indian 
community a spirit of scepticism predominated. We may be sure 
that indifference to all religion was a natural result, where young 
men found none of those sacred asxociations which, though 
sometimes preatly corrupted, have yet been ever devouUy 
cherished in England ; where the one clergyman of the Presidency, 
feeling the benumbing influences of the only society in which he 
could mingle, supporting himself and family with difficulty on his 
pittance of pay, spurred on to no exertion by prospects of promotion, 
and finding that formal decency was the only passport to his 
neighbour's r^^ard, qnietly succumbed to circumstances and 
became an orthodox negative ; where his nonchalant congr^ation 
always called him " the Padre," after the I ndo- Portuguese priests 
around them, whtnn tliey utterly contemned, and disregarded him, 
because, although their superior in education and perhaps in 
abilities, he was inferior to the more favoured sons of the Church 
whom they had met in Europe. Where the cold shade of a neglect- 
ed Church thus combined with tlia enervating rays of a tropical 
sun — like the cold and heat of its monsoons — to paralyse spiritual 
life, there the heart must have been prepared for the entrance of 
any evil spirit. Then a few men with uneducated and undisci- 
plined, but active and inquiring minds, took up a new work of 
Voltaire or Hume whicli had found its way to Bombay, or investi- 
gated the philosophy which was occupying the learned leisure of 
Frederick the Great in his palace of Sans Souci, and was then 
a principal topic of discussion in Europe. Thus enabled to assail 
religion with witticisms and shallow arguments, and having by 
heart the stock of scriptural texts wbicli were in use amongst the 
profane, they induced their more simple friends to suppose that 
they bad a real knowledge of the Divine Word, and that their 

have as manf of onr eoldiery ajid other of ouidependsnU in the FresidfDcy at 
Bombay, Instrucled in the principles of the Protestant religion, we have thooght 
proper to add two more chaplains to our establishment, who are to reside at Tel- 
licherry and Anjengo, or whereTei elseyoashall think properto station tbein, 
to as will best aDSwei our iDt«DtionB. And that we may have the advantage of 
a rising generation instructed in the eame principles, we recommend it to yea to 
form a [dan for the setting up and establishing of Protestant charity schaole, 
wherein the children of our Koldiers, mariners, topaeses, and others, may be 
educated as well at the subordinates as at Bombay. When you can reduce 
yenr plan to practice, you may depend on our giviag an assistance becoming 
the Company ; and we mast earnestly recommenifit to every one of oar senanu 
and others who are in good drcnmstonces, to contribute freely to an nndertakiog 
(if luch great utility to the Presidency in genwal." 
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objections to Christianity were the result not of iiiere foppish 
imitation but of severe study and abstract thought. " my 
soul !" exclaimed an excellent civilian of those days, " come not 
thou into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine honour, be 
not thou united."* 

Two members of society-^-a gentleman and liis vife — may here 
be introduced to the reader, as circumstances in the history of 
both are interesting, and one unworthily established an European 
reputation. On the second of August 1749 a young writer, 
named Daniel Draper, arrived in Bombay, and, as assistant to 
the Marine Paymaster, showed so much api>lication to business 
and steadiness of character, that at the age^f twenty-two he was 
appointed Sucretary and Portuguese Secretary to Government. 
This post he held until the year 1761, when a rather curious 
ailment compelled him to resign it. As he was naturally a man 
of weak nerves, his laborious occupations had injured his health, 
and the constant use of his pen caused a spasmodic complaint in 
his right arm which afflicted him for some years. That he might 
have the benefit of a change, he volunteered to proceed on an official 
mission to Judda, and his services having been accepted, acquitted 
himself satisfactorily. About the same time he married, and the 
fallowing year, as the compltunt in his hand and arm continued, 
went with his bride to £urope. In 1765 he returned alone to India, 
took his seat in Council, and was appointed Accountant General, in 
which office he had a severe and bitter contest with Hornby, then 
aMemberofCouncil, and afterwards Governor, whom he convicted 
of appropriating to his own use the stores of Government. Id 
Kovember 1768 he became Chief of Tellicherry ; in 1770 Chief 
of Surat. The latter appointment he held but one year and was 
then deprived of it, having incurred the displeasure of Govern- 
ment by n^lecting their orders, unduly interfering with the Mi- 
litary Commandant, and thus, as it was affirmed, causing the 
failure of an expedition against Broach. He then resumed his seat 
in Council, where he became distinguished for his close attention 
to business, and the frequent occafliona on which he dissented 
from his colleagues ; in particular for protesting against their 
injustice in compelling the Dutch, who had committed a trifling 
offence, to remove their Factory from Broach, before sufficientop- 
portunity had been given them to explain their conduct, or any 
application had been madeto theirSupreme Government at Batavia 
for redress. In 1780 he was second in Council, and the Court of 
* ForbM'i OrieBtal Uemoin, vol. U. chap. t. 
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Directors then expt«s8ed their wum approval of the i 
wbidi he had discnarged his important duties. Two years after- 
wards he returned to Europe, carrying with him tlie official and 
most Uberal acknowledgments of his old opponent, GoTcmor 
Hornby, for his long and faithful services.* 

Perhaps no European in India has seen so many important 
changes of administration, so many events of engrossing interest 
compressed in the period of his official career, as Daniel Draper. 
When he arrived in the country he found the British in Western 
India a little richer indeed than they had been a century before, 
but scarcely with more power or larger territorial possesions. 
When lie quitted the country, after a service of thirty-three years, 
he had seen these exthordinary merchants crush the most power- 
ful pirate in the world, dictate terms to the ancient Admiral of 
the Moghul Empire, depose old Nawabs and create new ones at 
their pleasure, make extensive conquests in Salsette and Guzerat, 
and completely humble the gigantic power of the Marathas. In 
the very year when Draper reached England, the illustrioug Bnrb 
stated before the House of Commons that the East India Com- 
pany's dominions amounted to 281,412 square miles, forming a 
territory larger than that of any European nation, Russia and 
Turkey excepted, and that in subjection to them was a population 
of thirty thousand souls. " It is impossible," proceeded the 
orator, addressing the Speaker, " not to pause here for a moment, 
to reflect on the inconstancy of human greataess and the stupendous 
revolutions that have happened in our age of wonders. Could it 
be believed when I entered into existence, or when you, a younger 
man, were born, that on this day, in this House, we should be 
employed in discussing the conduct of those British subjects who 
had disposed of the power and person of the Grand Mogul t 
This is no idle speculation. Anful lessons are taught by it and 
by other events, of which it is not yet too late to profit, "f" 

Draper's was a respectable and successful, but not a brilliant 
career. He bore no conspicaous parts in the trumphs of his bqb, 
and his obscure labours but paved the way for otliers' glory. 
Although he was called to the discharge of arduous and important 
duties when little more than a youth, we must attribute this to 
the dearth of men rather than his possession of any commanding 
talents. His contemporaries seem to have had no respect for his 
abilities, and his opinions, although continually obtruded in opposi- 

* Bomba; Diary, Angast 1749, 24th SeptanW 1751, 2iid Jane 1761, Srd 
Februaiy 1762 ; TarioutdatM until 1782. 
t Speech on Fax's £aU India Bill. 
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tion to his aasociates, carried with tliem but little weight. A ratlier 
amusiflg instittice of this naa the treatment lie received from 
Brabazon Ellis, when that gentleman was inrelved in a disputa 
with Bourchier the Governor. Draper had unnecessarily interfered 
in the matter, and was afterwards so ain^nt as to deolaie that 
if Ellis had paid proper attention to his advice all difficulties would 
have been removed. He was meielj allowed to place his observa- 
Uona on record, which he did at great length ; but neither party 
thought it worth their while to take any notice of them, noc did 
they in any way influence the result of the controversy. 

The truth is, Daniel Draper would have continued happily 
unknown to fame, if it had not been for the follies and 
crime of his wife Eliza. Bom at Anjengo, and having 
received no education but such as might be obtained amongst 
the few Europeans then in India, that ardent child of Na- 
ture was yet destined to move in a liternry circle of great 
^lendour, and to be admired, almost adored, by a distinguished 
author of France and a more distinguished author of England. 
At the date of her marri^^ she was between nineteen and twenty, 
and on her arrival in Europe must have been at that time of life 
when female charms are freshly but fully developed. Like 
Cleopatra, Ileloise,* and many others who have fascinated eminent 
men, she had rather the beauty of expression than of perfectly- 
formed features ; indeed her oval face was not an object of general 
admiration ; bat an appearance of artless innocence, such as 
marked Nell Gwynue and Lady Hamilton in their first descent 
to vice, a transparent complexion consequent upon delicate health, 
but without any sallowness, brilliant eyes, a melodious voice, an 
intellectual countenance usually lighted up with much anima- 
tion and expressing a sweet gentleness of disposition, made her 
considered by men of taste more than handsome. " A something 
in year eyes and voice," said the dangerous flatterer, " you possess 
in a d^ree more persuasive than any woman I ever saw, read, or 
heard of. But it is timt bewitching sort of nameless excellence 
that men of nice sensibility can alone be touched with." Her 
manners were engaging ; what is more remarkable when we con- 
sider her birth and early years, her accomplishments were nnme- 

* Cleopatia's nose was too short ; if it hod been ehorter, as Pascal remark, 
not onl; her face, but the face of the whole world, would have been altered. 
'* Le oez de Cl£i>pfttF«, I'il eut 6t6 plui court, toate la face de la terra aurait 
chBji(f6." PcDB^, Art lii. See also PIntarch'a Life of Anthony. "The featurea 
of Heloise," writes M.De Lamartina, "vets leu striking to the eyefram beauty 
thaa ^m efpresaion-" Sh« too bad '^ • smqll dok, diglitly raised towardi tha 
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could play upon the piano and guitar ; lier ideas were not only 
original, but were expressed with ease, fluency, reinement, and a 
display of sound judgment. The style and matter of lier letters 
were warmly commended by some competent critics of tlie English 
metropolis ; and a few pages of her composition, which appeared in 
print, wfire pronounced extremely elegant. Her admirer could 
see no defects in her character to counterbalance these graces 
and gifts, save a want of firmness; but her husband had evident- 
ly some mi^rings about her, (earing particularly her tendency 
to pecuniary extrav^ance ; and disinterested persons were wont 
to censure lier excessive vanihr. 

One of the men on whom she made a lasting impression, though 
enjoying a greater reputation at the time than posterity has 
accorded to him, was yet distinguished above his generation for 
eloquence, versatility of genius, and fertility of imagination. 
This was the Abb4 Baynal, who combined in himself the incon-' 
gruous characters of a Jesuit and a dem^ogue, a philosopher and 
a brilliant man of the world. At the time of which we write he 
was more than fifty years of age, yet thirty-four years afterwards 
his mind retained such power, and his mode of expressing himself 
was so pleasing, that the youhg Napoleon courted his society, and 
was accustomed to hang upon his lips aa he discoursed of commerce, 
legislation and government.* In his Philosophical History, the only 
one of his numerous works which is now consulted by students, 
Baynal forgets for a while that he is writing grave history, and laun- 
ches out in arhapsody upon ElizaDiaper. Her name is suggested 
to him by the mention of Anjengo. The commerce of that place, 
he says, will one day perish ; but for himself and Eliza he fondly 
anticipates immortality. "If my works," he proceeds, " be des- 
tined to have any duration, the name of Anjengo will not be ob- 
literated from the memory of man. Those who shall read my 
works, or those whom the winds shall drive towards these shores, 
will say : There it is that Eliza Draper was born ; and if there 
be a Briton among them, he will immediately add, with the spirit 
of conscious pride. And there it was that she was born of English 
parents." She had been long dead when he wrote thus; but his 
emotions were still those of intense grief. He dwells upon her 
candour and sensibility, declares that she was indebted to the 
climate of Anjengo for that combination of voluptut 

* Biographie UniverBelle. Alison's 
In 1792, Rajnal, addiessing a letter t< 
bordering on bii eightieth f eai. 
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modesty vhich wonld have constitnted an exceUent moddl for a 
seuIptMT, that "Desire, but of a timid and bashful cast, FoUoned 
faer steps in silence," that all relined persoDS must have loved her, 
yet would not dara to own their love ; that Nature had expended 
aer gifts to form hei. "As for myself," he continues, "my 
tears will never cease to flow for her all the time I have to live." 
She Bsed to say that her esteem for him was greater than for any 
one else. She intended to leave her country, friends, and relations, 
to take up her residence with him — a design which suggested to 
him this reflection upon himself: — " Eliza ia young, and thou art 
Bear thy tatter end. It is she who will close thine eyes." But 
this Kc^ had been proved yaia. Eliza was no more. Nev» 
could he cease to have a lively recollection of his sensation on 
meeting Eliza ; it was too warm to be more than friendship, too 
pnre to be love.* 

Leaving the acute reader to draw his own conclusions Irom this 
fervid declamation, which is more like the visionary, enthusiastic, 
and licentious conceptions of the Girondists, than the sober lan- 
guid of a Christian priest, we turn to her other admirer, the 
Reverend Laurence Sterne. Like Haynal be had long passed 
the time when youth conceives that it beholds in some hit being 
a resemblance of its own ide^ CTeations ; when the passions are 
in their flrst flow, and the influence of love upon the mind may 
be compared to actual intoxication. When Sterne took his last 
and amatory farewell of Eliza, be was more than fifty-four years 
old; he had repeatedly burst blood-vessels; his constitution, as 
he admitted, was infirm as though his age had been ninety-five ; 
and within a yeex from that time exhausted nature refused her 
office and he expired. He had, moreover, a grown-up daughter, 
and had been married twenty-five years to a lady, r^;arding whom 
he poured out his heart to a friend in ridiculously bad latin, writing 
muchmoreintelligiblythan classicalbunglers usually do, andlament- 
ing that he was more sick and tired of her than ever.f Moreover, 
only three or four years before, this depraved man had drawn bis 
Kitty, Miss Catherine de Fourmantel, from her house, telling her 
that he loved her to distraction and would love her to eternity. 
And now he writes to the fair native of Anjengo, letters frequent 
and ardent as the efi^usions of a love-sick boy. Her husband had 
returned to India, and she was preparing to follow him. Sterne 
seizes the opportunity to say : — " I know not how it comes about. 
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but I am half in love with you. I ought to be wholij so ; for I 
aevei valued (or sav more good qualities to value) or thought 
more of one of your sex than of you." From the date of tliis 
letter lie ceases to use his ordinary signature, and in writing to 
his Braminee, as he styles her, subscribes himself " Tfa^ Bra- 
inin," or " Yorick," or " Tristram." When she is compelled by 
illness to refuse him admittance to lier house, he mourns as' one 
under a severe calamity. Dining with Lord Batburgt he talks for 
an hour vrithout intermission about Eliza, until Lis enthusiasm is 
commuuicated to the aged peer, who drinks three different times 
to lier health, and trusts that as she eclipses all other Nabobesses 
in exterior and interior merit, so she nill soon eclipse them 
also in wealth. She is suffering in mind and body ; Sterne 
has sympathetic feelings so intense, that, skilful ar^st as 
he is, he cannot adequately represent them ; he can only pray 
that the roses may quickly come back to her cheeks and the 
rubies to her Ijps. Hei im^ fills hie mind, and in return he hears 
that" her Bramin's" portreut has been fixed by her over her writing 
desk, that she may consult it InalldoubtsanddifBculties. H«apoBtrO' 
phiies her thus : — "Thouchildofmy heart!" "thou best and most 
endearing of girls !" " best of God's works!" " best and fairest of 
all Nature's works !" and adds, " thy husband must have strange 
feelings, if he knows net the value of such a creature as thou art." 
" We have talked of nothing but thee, Eliia, and of thy sweet 
virtues and endearing conduct, all theaftemoon. Mrs. James and 
thy Bvamin have mixed their tears a hundred times in speaking 
of thy hardships, thy goodness, thy graces." On the eve of her 
departure for India he is busy completing her arrangements and 
preparing her cabin. He wishes to God that it were possible to 
postpone her voyage for another year, and exhorts her, if she 
continue ill, Co leave the ship at Deal and return. In his last 
letter but one, half jestingly, half serioasly, he begs her, if she 
ahouid become a widow, not to marry a wealthy Nabob ; for his 
own wife cannot live long, and he knows not the woman ha 
should like so well for a substitute as herself. It is true their 
years are disproportion ed ; but what he wants in youth he 
will make up in wit and humour. The only words in these 
abominable letters which can be pronounced worthy of a man of 
sense and principle, are the two last, which are triply underhned, 
and it would have been happy for the poor woman if she had 
followed their good advice. " Blessed woman !" he writes, 
" take my last, last farewell. Cherish the remembrance of me ; 
think how I esteem, nay, how affectionately I love thee, and what 
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ft price I set upon tbee ! Adieu, Adieu ! and- with mj adieu let 
ine give tbee one straigiit rule of conduct that thou bast heard 
from ra? lips in a thousand forniH — but [ concentre it in one 
word — Severence thyself" She sailed on the third of April 1767, 
suSering from coDtinueJ and violmt rheumatiBm, and on the 
passage was brought to the door of death. 

Whilst making these professronB of love for his idol, the amorous 
eld man, standing with one foot in his grave, was also writing 
letters full of ardent admiration and impassioned affection for 
Ladj P. It has been also said that at the same time he wrote 
sneeringlj of Eliza ;* but for this statement we find no sufficient 
warrant, although it is true that in his other correspondence he 
alludes to her want of self-respect, about which he nad warned 
her, in the plainest terms. We think that, inconstant as he 
was, he cannot in fairness be thus charged with duplicity ; indeed, 
letters which be addressed to his daughter would seem to prove that 
he was not altogether without sincerity. He writes feelingly in them 
of poor Eliaa, altbough never mentioning her name, describes her 
with her slender frame as looking like a drooping liiy, declares that 
she had a delicacy in her way of thinking which few possessed, that 
he could never see nor talk to that incomparable woman without 
bursting into tears, and in melancholy anticipation of her 
approaching death, encloses an epitaph which be has composed for 
ker monument. 

But what consequences should we expect, when a young lady 
who had thus been the admired of illustrious admirers, pitsaed 
from the excitement of the English metropolis to the stagnant 
metropolis of Western India? Her first knowledge of society 
had been acquired amongst the half-doien Europeans of Anjengo, 
wbose vulgarity we shall hereaft^er have to make too clearly mani- 
fest ; or amongst what Sterne had learnt from her to designate 
" the fools and uninteresting discourse of Bombay." Sho bad 
then suddenly found herself receiving homage from those to 
whom the great world itself paid homage ; a goddess at whose 
altar a priest of Rome and a priest of England offered tiieir 
carnal sacrifices of praise and flattery. She bad listened to an 
adulation which none could despise ; which would have made a 
kss sensitive heart than ber's flutter, and have bewildered a stronger 
brain. Thus trained to live on intellectual stimulants, was she 
likely to find anything that would suit her palled appetite in Bombay ? 
Her husband, as she admitted, vras kind and generous ; but from 
one of Sterne's hints we conclude that he was decidedly vulgar^ 
* TtuA^taj'M LKtniM on tbe Enfllth HnnHuiiiti. 
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and lb* dreaded to meet him ; candidly confessing hei regret upon 
hearing tliat the ship in which she sailed would proceed direct to 
Bombay, instead of first touching at Madras, as hail been originally 
designed. She met him, lived with him, and was of course dissatis- 
fied with the few momenta of leisure wUicti the uninteresting maa 
snatched from mercantile concerns or prolix debates in Council. 
Xhenceforth the land of her birth was to her a land of exile. She 
was a Peri that had lost Paradise, and pined because her lot was 
earth. The love of the old and eloquent, of two ministers of God 
who should have been the counsellors «f her youtli and guardians 
of her purity, had eicited her passions, but inculcated no sound 

Erinciples. Her vanity had been raised to an exorbitant height, 
er mind filled with morbid sentiment; and her affection for her 
husband was now succeeded by such aversion that she was deter- 
mined, come what might, to escape &om his embrace. The 
author of the Oriental Memoirs, no mean judge of character, met 
ber at this time, and was struck by her elegant taste and refined 
accomplishments. Believing that their fragrance was wasted in 
Bombay, and in an Indian desert panting for adorers and an 
ardent lover, she el<^ed from her residence now called Belvidere, 
with an officer of the Royal Navy, who remained for some years 
afterwards in the Indian seas, and although writs were issued 
agiunst him, always contrived with tho assistance of his brother 
officers to escape from the hands of justice. The unhappy Eliia sunk 
in England under a load of sorrow and shame; she died at the 
early ageofdiirty-three, a degraded victim of false sentiment and 
Tanity.* 

* Sterne'i Worli ; and ion 
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Art. VII.— the POLITICAL RELATIONS OP GREAT 
BRITAIN AND INDIA WITH PERSIA. 

1. A Great Country's Little Wars; or Ungland, Afghanis- 

tan and Sindh ; being a Sketch, with reference to their 
Morality and Policy, of recent Transactions on the North- 
Western Frontier of India. By Hehkt LusHiKaioN. 
J. W. Parker, London; 1844. 

2. Speech of the Right Sonorabk Vernon Smith on the Affairs 

of India, in introducing the Indian Budget, Mouse of 
Commons, 21st i/tily 1856. "Tiubb" Newspaper, July 
22ad 1856. 

8. Bombay Oovemment Gazette ^Iraordinary, 1 0th November 
I8B6. 

4. Glimpses of JAfe and Manners in Persia. By Ladt Shiel, 
with Notes on Russia, Khoords, Toorkomans, Nestorians, 
Khiva and Persia. By Sib Justin Sbiel. Post 8vo. 
Murray, London ; 1856. 

6. Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, Affghams- 
tan, Turhistan, and Beloochistan ; with Historical Notices 
of the Couniries lying between Sussta and India. By 
5. P. Fbreier, formerly of the Chasseurs d'Afrique,&c.&c. 
8to. London : Murray ; 1856. 

Oira of the greatest of our Indian statesmen, writing privately 
knd familiarly to another, perhaps only second to himfielf, on tlia 
subject of the first Burmese war then raging at its height, opens 
his epistle with the following remarks entirely independent of his 
theme : — 

"My dear Malcolm," says SirThomasMunro,addressitigSirJohn 
Malcolm from Bangalore in September 1825, "by the desire 
of Macdonald,* I enclose you an interesting paper of his on the 
difficulties of a Russian invasion of India. I have always consi- 
dered such an undertaking as impracticable, without the previ- 
ous conquest of Persia, and the quiet submission of the people to 
th^ir nevr masters ; neither of which events are likely unless we 

D Fcnia, ia th* 
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are very n^ligent." He adds, nith playful reference to tbe sub- 
ject which lie had then inost at heart, — " At all events, t)ie 
Russian invasion will not come so soon, I hope, as to find us ia 
Ava. Let us get out of tliat countty, and then come Russians 
and Persians when they will !" 

A conteotporaTy of tliese eminent men, in no respect inferiot 
to either — writing, not hastily or on the spur of the moment, but 
with all the deliberation and well-considered argument so charac- 
teristic of his minutes in Council — thus expressed; liimself a few 
years hiter, when matters connected with tne survey of the Indus 
under Burnes came before him : — 

" If we are ever to be troubled with a Russian invasion it 
must be after an approximation of our frontiers; and whether 
this is to take place by advances on our side or that of Russia — 
whether she is to conquer the intermediate countries, or acquire 
influence over them — whether the event apprehended is to occur 
in ten or twenty years, or in fifty or a hundred — what revolutions 
are to take place in the mean time in the intermediate states, or 
in India, or in Russia herself, or throughout the whole world — in 
what quarter slie is to make her attack, and what will be the 
state of things when she may make it ; these are all matters of 
such uncertainty, that it seems mere wantonness to vex and alarm 
our neighbours by surveying their lands and rivers by deceit and 
force, without their consent, and without knowing to what 



" Tlie most probable mode by which the Russians might 
attempt to assail us, would seem to be by inciting the intermediate 
nations against us — by inciting the Persians, Afghans, Bclooches, 
Sikhs, kc., with themselves for the plunder of Hindostan, and 
by pouring all these masses upon us. The inclination to reap 
booty in India is not wanting in the countries of those tribes. 
Their traditions of the wealth obtained in former invasions have 
left strong impressions In favor of such enterprises. The very 
monkeys in Cabul are taught to flourish a stick and evince delight 
when asked if they will march to Hindostan. But to produce 
the effect Imagined, how many nations must be conciliated or 
subdued ! and if subdued, not conciliated ; how many rival and 
hostile interests must be reconciled, how many disturbances 
hushed ! The requisite combinations of circumstances seem 
extremely improbable, and a length of time would be in- 
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'Colonel Sutherland, so distioguisbed for his admirable policy ir 
the maDagement of the Rajpoots, and for liis intimate knowledge 
•f the relations subsisting between the Britisli Government and 
the different Native States, puts the difficulties of a Russian 
invasion in a still stronger light :— 

" Russia, it is true, has an army of sufficient magnitude to 
conquer most <^ the nations of Asia, supposing that an army could 
he spared trom home. But has she or any other nation c^ 
Europe resources to send forth an army of such m^nitude as could 
tnarclk from the shores of the Caspian, or from Orenbui^, to those 
of the Indus, through hostile and desert regions, equipped in 
artillery, stores, and commissariat, as modern armies must be? 
Must Russia, or any other Christian power which attempts the 
conquest of India by land, conciliate, cauqner, or ccJonise the 
intermediate nations ? or may she attempt so extended a line of 
march with the Persians, Uie Usbeks, the A^Iians, and the 
Dooranee in her rear, with the army of India posted on the Indus 
in her front, its ordnance and engineer departments equal to any 
in the world, and tlie steam-boats and floating batteries of 
England covering that river to oppose her advance, interrupt her 
communications, and cut off her retreat ? The former system of 
enterprise will take years to accomplish, and we shall know of the 
oommencement of the attempt in sufficient time to arm ourselves 
gainst it, ^nd to give our assistance in organising and preparing 
^le intermediate powers as well as those of India. The latter is 
an enterprise which it may easily be supposed would stagger the 
boldest General of the age."* 

The Munros, Malcolms, and Metcalfes, were succeeded by a new 
race of politicians, inferior in every respect in all the leading 
qualifications that characterise the accomplished statesman, yet 
abounding in ability though absorbed by ambition, and restless 
fer distinction. The grave questions that loomed in the distance, 
and caused anxiety and apprehension to those sagacious veterans 
at the close of their public career, had, in a few years afterwards, 
grown to formidable dimensions, and become the all-engrossing 
topics of the time. 

Simultaneously with the appearcmce of Burnes's work on 
Central Asia, came the alarm about the spread of " Russian 
influence in the East." The subject was gossiped about at the 
clubs, mysteriously mooted in diplomatic circles, fiercely discussed 
in the daily newspapers, and betimes made a subject of trouble- 
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■ome interrogatories to the Foreign Idinistei bj,inquisitiTfl Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

A diplomatic olQciiil vho had been in high employ, known to 
have b^n behind the scenes, and intimately versed in ail intrigaes 
understood to be going on, sounded tlie tocsin of alarm by 
giving vent to his own fears in the memorable pamphlet entitled 
" jTAe Progress of Jiussia irt the Host," and the tone of this 
broehare, and a hundred others of similar character, were echoed 
and thundered through the columns of Tke Times to the remotest 
comers where the I'^ngllsh language is spoken. 

The poor English nation, suffering under this fit of Rossophobia, 
■aw Russian agents and emissaries at work in every event that 
happened from Constantinople to Pekin. And whether in 
intrigues at Teheran — plottings at Candahar — coquettings with 
chiefs and rulers in Central Asia — or treating with native princes of 
India— could see and discern but one grand conspiracy for sub- 
verting our Indian empire. 

The march of a Persian army to besiege Herat, attended by 
Russian ofBcers, seemed to confirm the worst fears! And so while 
the Emperor Nicholas was still the august ally of Queen Victoria, 
and Lord Patmerston and Daron Brunow were reciprocating in 
the blandest manner the amenities of diplomatic intercourse; 
alWr explanations had been asked at St. Petersbui^h, and 
answers and assurances, *' deemed higlily satisfactory," received in 
return at St James's, Europe was startled by the celebrated 
Simla proclamation, and the invasion of A%hanistan by an 
Anglo-Indian army. 

It is not our present purpose to re-open and discuss afresh the 
policy nhich led to that disastrous episode in our Indian annals. 
The policy in itself, as having for its object the protection of 
our north-western frontier against invasion, and as seeking to 
secure it by forming an alliance witli the tribes and nations on 
the confines of what seemed our natural barriers, was not mer^y 
defensible, but praiseworthy. That through the recklessness of 
some, the vacillation of otliers, and the utter absence of anything 
]ike high moral principle in all the leading persons concerned in 
carrying it out, a policy really just should have been converted - 
into an enormous crime, is perhaps the most painful and humi- 
liating circumstance connected with our Anglo-Indian story. 

It was indeed "a grievous fault" "grievously answered." 
Unfortunately for India, the amiable nobleman then at the head 
of the Governiueut was utterly incompetent to rule at the crisis 
which resulted in the Afghan war. That wretched phase of 
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Imporial policy, that permits the GoveTDment of the day (and it 
is practised alilce by Whig and ToryJ to dispense power and 
patronage in conformity with party predilections and party services, 
irrespective of Imperial necessities and Imperial requirementg, 
gave an Auckland to India in lieu of a Metcalfe — a most unlucky 
exchange. Had SirCharles Metcalfe remained Governor-Greneral, 
it is hardly too much to say that there would have been no 
invasion of Afghanistan — certainly there would have been no war 
like that initiated by the " Simla proclamation," the dishonesty 
of which should cause the blood to mantle in the cheek of every 
right-hearted Englishman. 

If the GoTemment of India with an Auckland at its head was 
thua unequal to the difficulties of its portion, the Home 
GoTomment of the time was but ill-fitted to cover its deficiencies. 
As it was effete in itself, without the respect and moral support of 
the great body of the nation, and struggling to maintain a. 
precarious existence in a series of almost daily contests with a 
powerful opposition, Indian affairs, treated as foreign politics, 
were left to shift for themselves, and under the guidance of a 
Hobhouse drifted into the massacre at Gabul, and the disastrous 
tout through the Kyber. The conduct of the opposition was 
equally culpable with that of the ministry. MHien it wa» known 
tlmt a British army was to invade Afghanistan, no voice of 
warning was uttered, no remonstrance was heard. The wary and 
cautious leader of that day — the doctor who would not prescribe 
till coiled in — never so much as hinted a fault or betrayed a symp- 
tom of dislike ; and so little was known or understood of the policy 
pursued in India, so fast ripening to its trne fruits, that when the 
intelligence of Lord Keane's successes first resounded in the 
public ears, honourable members and highly respectable officials, 
on opening their maps, were not quite sure where to look for 
Gbuzni, or in what place they should find Herat and Candaliar. 

Sir John Hobhouse had the field to himself, and one fancies 
how ho must have " to his full height elated stood," when with a 
strange mixture of vanity, boasting, and arrogance, he proclaimed 
himself before a Committee of the House of Commons to be the 
" author of Ike Afghan war." 

Honours do not come without responsibilities, Wlien plain- 
spoken Mr. Roebuck, in a debate on Sind in 1S44, characterised 
very freely the policy of the Afghan war, and denounced more power- 
fully than pleasantly the conduct of its authors. Sir John Hob- 
house was not a little indignant at the idea of himself and Lord 
Auckland " being sprinkled with the blood shed" in that war. 
vol.. v.— rHO, I. • 28 
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The plirase is a remarkable one ; it is liis own apprwiiatioD, and 
will stick. That blame is cliargeable who will deny f On wtom 

then should it rest but on the authors ?* 



Within a period of t<iTenty years from the first siege of Herat, 
in less than fifteen from the close of tlie Afghan war, England 
has just emerged from a war, so far from a little one that it may 
well be designated a war of giants, for in two years it has tested 
tlio utmost energies of the three most powerful empires of 
the world. As regards the English nation, that war will be ever 
memorable as pre-eminently the people's war, presenting the mag- 
nificent spectacle of a great nation, withaid real leaders, carrying 
on in earnest a deadly confiict, for no selfish end, but to promote 
the cause of right and justice, and issuing snccessfully Cram the 
strife, though at the expense of the reputations of almost all the 
commanders and statesmen concerned in it. England, we say, 
when fresh from such a struggle, finds herself suddenly and 
unexpectedly once more involved in all the uncertainties, troubles, 
and perils of another Eastern war. 

The consequences of the crimes of the first Afghan wai would 
Eoem not yet exhausted, for to the blunders connected with it 
may our present troubles be traced back. Still there is no doubt 
that tlie present crisis has come upon the public generally as 
a surprise, though perhaps it ouglit not, and to the thoughtful 
and discerning it did not. 

But when in the British parliament a ministerial statement 
regarding the affairs of our Indian empire cannot command the 
attention of forty members of theL(^islature,andwhen the talking 
portion of those professing to take Indian affairs in their keeping) 
so bore the house with vapid harangues on the most irrelevant 
and trumpery subjects, that the sensible members leave in utter 
disgust — what other result need be looked for ? 

In the elaborate speech on Indian affairs which Mr. Yemon 
Smith delivered in the House of CommoiiH ou the eveniag of the 
2l8t July last, and which occupied some three or four hours in 
the delivery, the following ominous passage occurs : — 

" Another point of very considerable importance, to which he 
had alluded last year, had reference to our relations with Persia. 

* See Mr. Lnsliiagton's admirable littk volome quoted at the bead of tliii 
Article, — a vork he vies as it is fearless, in the manner in which it deals ont 
censure on all that tos crooked ajid dishonest in that miEerable ATghan busi- 
necE. It ii a work which deseiveB, and will well repay, the careful study of every 
public BWvant, and U aol half «> well known ai it ongbt to be. 
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Fudependently of anything tUat bad occurred in the sbape of 
diplomatic rupture vith Persia, the Persians had, it appeared, 
thought themselves justified in marching upon Herat. It was not 
quite clear from the accounts wliich had heen received— such was 
the confusion of histories and relations — whether they had been 
able to occupy Herat. He believed tliat the Afghans would be 
so unwilling to allow the Persians to enter Herat that they would 
themselves repel them, and as Dost Mahomed had obt^ned 
possession of Gandahar, he would be able, i!' ho liked to attack 
the Persians in Herat, to repulse them. It was quite impossible 
that this country should allow the Persians to obtain possession of 
Herat. By an engagement which they liad entered into in 18.i3 
with the English envoy, they bound themselves not to interfere with 
the aSwrs of Afghanistan, and therefore if it were true that they 
had gone to besiege Herat, they had distinctly violated their 
engagement with Uiis country, and it was clear that wo could not 
allow our treaties to be trampled upon and our honour to be 
insulted in such « manner. If the Persians, therefore, did not 
retire from Herat, some means must be taken to vindicate British 
honour and to eipel them from the place." 

The whole bu^ness of the Persian war may be said to lie in 
this pass!^, yet so little was thought of it, that in the tedious 
debate that followed not a single qnestion was put to the speaker 
as to its meaning, nor the slightest explanation asked for on the 
subjecL Turning to that self-constituted director of the public 
will, and jealous watcher of ministerial doings — the public press, 
we find it not a whit more wakeful than the nation's chosen 
representatives. The concerns of a magnificent empire, but 
imperfectly det^led in a statement filling six closely -printeil 
columns of The Times, are dismissed next morning in fewer sen- 
tences than would have been devoted to the petty squabbles of a 
Marylebone vestry meeting. 

Mr. Vernon Smith refers in his speech to the .diplomatic 
rupture with Persia, though he does so only as if for the 
purpose of ignoring it. We cannot lielp considering, however, 
that our diplomatic blunders and misdeeds are really at the bot- 
tom of our present troubles. Our diplomatic system is thoroughly 
rotten and effete, and whether as regards East or West, requires 
to be completdy overhauled and to be re-established on a different 
footing. 

In many cases our diplomatists know little more of their fit 
schooling for Oriental courts than Mr. A. B. of the Hayroarket 
(we speak with no disrespect of this gentleman's capabilities) 
knows of the Moorish king whom he has been in the habit ot 
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personating so frequently during tlie past jear. SufBcient is it 
ibr them tliat tliey go through their parts to the satigfaction 
of a non-critical audience. More is not required of them. If 
they could do more, it would barely raise them in pubKc estiroa- 
tioD. We may be wrong in using the word " public" ; for 
literally, in general parlance, the public have nothing to do with 
their diplomatists save to pay them. Let us rather say that it 
would not raise them in the estimation of their immediate 
employers. But there is one perio<l when all interfere — Govern- 
ment, the press, and the public too — and that period has arrived 
for Persia. It is on the eve of a crisis. 

The stage representative of Prince Caniaralzaman, or tlie 
superior potentate above mentioned, is not subject to so dangerous 
an intrusion. None but the Persian Ambassador at the Court of 
St. Jantes's, or a stray offshoot of Moorish royalty travelling in 
Great Britain, cnuld take affront at the harmless theatrical 
caricature of any peculiarities in the appearance and actions of 
their countrymen. And it is not probable, if we admit it possible, 
that either illustrious personage would care a straw about the 
matter. Under these circumstances, the actor is safer, upon the 
whole, than the diplomatist, though his offence is the same. He 
therefore continues to shake hands with his visitors, to sing 
ballads to his mistress, to peribrm the offices of a master of the 
ceremonies at his own royal banquets, and exhibit, in every 
possible way, the most profound ignorance of Eastern manners 
and customs ; until the piece in which he acts is iairly worn out 
and expended. The emissary of the ibreign office displays the 
same sort of knowledge, or want of knowledge, of hia oriental part, 
in plain clothes and in real hfe. 

But it is not in Persia alone that England cannot vaunt her 
diplomacy. She has been foiled over and over i^ain in almost 
every European Court. If her soldiers require the martial 
training advocated by Jacob Omnium, what shall be done for 
those moral champions of their country who have no refuge 
whatever in arms or physical fonre? Great Britain, like every 
government, great or small, should know the character of her sou 
individually : not the mere thousands, each of whom may be set 
down as a gallant and loyal type of his compatriots en tnaase ; but 
of thosewhom chanceor circumstance designates, among those thou- 
sands, to be the men of thought as well as action — in fine, the men 
for a crisis. And most important is it that the country should 
know them before that crisis arrives. 

It may be asked, how is slie to know the individuals amid the 
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muUitnile ? This might be difficult in every case, but if tbe 
scquaintance be earnestly sought, no question but that tbe desired 
object would be obtained. We have an efficient police force for 
the suppression and discovery of crime. Why not organise a 
detective body for tJie encouragement and advancement of merit ? 
Such a scheme may savour of Utopia ; but it is not beyond 
the reach of any civilised government. The first step is of a 
negative kind, yet tbe most unpalatable; and seems to require the 
soul of Lucius Junius Brutus to achieve. It is to shut out all 
claims of interest when not supported by efficiency. The mea- 
sure savours of radical assemblies and ultra-liberalism, but never 
was one more strictly Conservative, more conducive to the main- 
tenance of sound and moral institutions ; let us believe also, of 
Christian legislation. 

Wliere there are no means of learning statesmanship beyond 
Uiat vhich a general education, the world, and the closet 
afford, there is no sufficient reason why the Honorable Bedwin 
Sands, or a scion of the House of Gaunt, (we quote Vanity 
Fair from memory,) should noi present himself at the gate 
fer admission into the circle of aiiaehes at foreign courts. 
But neither is there any cause why these gentlemen should not 
stand the test of capability for the duties which tliey are so 
anxious to perform. Then why not a general and public 
competition, as adopted in the Indian Civil Service — a mea- 
sure at once healthy and enlightened ? Healthy, in that it 
destroys the confined action of clique, connexion, and prejudice ; 
enlightened, in throwing open the advanti^es of position and 
emolument to merit, in the plainest and least offensive guise. 

Once possess a strong service of o^/acA^ (let it be increased 
to any number within fair limits), each man's worth would soon 
be known under good superintendence. But the governing eye 
should be ubiquitous. Circumstances might arise to mark men 
who are out of the pale of thiscorps as being especially well- 
fitted for certain posts, their appointment to which should not be 
considered a snpercession of otliers. As the services in India 
supply their own politicals, they may readily be cited as sure of 
producing now and then a candidate for favour. Palmam gui 
meruit ferai ; and so also with the rod. As the reward, so the 
chasliBenient, to those who merit either. 

Men in office should not be judged solely by what they write. It 
is not alwavs the best report which denotes the best man. A 
man's bead and heart should be known otherwise than by the too 
mechanical agency of his pen. First let bis intellect and prin- 
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ciples be ascertained by personal commanicadoii ; the next point 
will be bis mode of expression on paper. If this be a noTcl 
theory, we venture to voucb that it will be a safe practice. Yet 
we fear that many whom education or natural taste has made 
fluent and plausible on paper, are supposed to be the men to 
illustrate tlieir own principles and work out their own results in 
reality, without reference to the soundness of the one or the 
impracticability of the other. 

An essential element of diplomatic success is the possession of 
those personal qualities of manner and bearing in the Ambassa- 
dor which never &il to carry with them r^ard for the nation 
represented in its nominee. His qualifications are not derived 
from books or closet study ; but come rather from free intercourse 
with mankind and a genial sympathy with the amenities, customs, 
and rules of the highest circles of society. To show a com- 
plaining or an explaining visitor that his complaint or explanation 
is clearly understood, is to make him at once a friend for life. 
Something there must be radically wrong about our diplomacy, 
when, with the best intentions on our part, we find it to be tbe fa- 
shion in Europe, and out of it, constantly to run down and 
abuse our policy. Our noblest objects are suspected and 
canvassed, as though imliucd with some arriere pmsie. We shed 
our choicest blood in a disinterested cause, as in the late war ; yet 
the idea is not removed. We squander our money in the most 
lavish manner, as in all emergencies; yet we fail to purchase 
est«em. We hold high moral language ; yet outside listeners 
smile mistrustfully. Wiiy, tlien, should this spirit of detraction 
be abroad ? Why should not due credit be given to our acts, 
our sufferings, our asseverations? We do not think it an nnwar- 
rantable conclusion, that onr representatives at foreign courts, 
however well-meaning and however sincere, are not, as a ge- 
neral rule, adequately fitted for the duties they have to perform. 

It is a great desideratum for a diplomatist to be thoroughly 
versed in the language and customs of the people to whom he is 
delegated. In Eastern missions, especially, this acquaintance 
affords incalculable aid. It Is the means of breaking through the 
stiff barriers of form and ceremony, of substituting friendly inter- 
course for absurd and treacherous etiquette, of introducing some- 
thing of truth and honesty into long-established haunts of falsehood 
and hyperbole. Once let an Englishman be respected for the 
sterling worth which be really possesses— once let his breast be 
known to contain the Jewel which glitters not to the world, but 
is priceless when appreciated — and that man is doubly worth, .at 
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the present day, any trained politician of the school of Machiavelli 
or Richelieu. 

Unfortunate in our diplomacy generally, we have been 
specially so in our relations with Persia. Here, howevei, we 
cao have little difficulty in showing that oui failures have been 
almost entirely attributable to the ignorance, apathy.and indiffer- 
ence of the Imperial Govemmeat, and not to tlie shortcomings 
of our envoys and ambassadors. 

Perhaps the writers of no nation have traced the genius of an 
Eastern people nith such singular ability, accuracy, and research, 
as Englishmen have traced the genius of Persia. Morier has long 
since risen to an eminence which denotes him to be the Scott of 
Persian romance. His sketches of Eastern character have 
all the life and reality of the knights and monks of Ivanhoe, 
and the Belies and 'glide men' of Rob Roy and the Scottish 
stories. "We require no details of information on the genius 
and individuality of the city and the frontier, in the regions 
illustrated, af^r the perusal of Haji Baba, Zohrab, and Ayeslia. 
To James BailHe Eraser, the accomplished author of " Ku^ 
zilbash," we are indebted for much insight into Persian localities, 
history, and character. Sir John MalccJm has told the story of 
Persian History in a manner so complete and admirable, that 
there is nothing left to be desired but a continuation, in the same 
spirit and with like &ithfulneGS, to our own time. And Sir John 
Macdonald Einneir's masterly " Gec^praphical Memoir" supplies 
the information that could not have been so conveniently included 
in the History by Malcolm. The truth is, that in spite of our 
long occupation of India and d^ly intercourse with Indians of all 
classes, ndthei Mahomedan nor Brahman, Gentoo nor Pariah, 
have been so genially and thoroughly described, nor their identity 
so entirely caught by English observers, as the Persian in his 
every guise, from the grandee to the lootee and the barber. 

The English connexion with Persia has been of long standing, 
but we need not go back beyond the crowning year of the past 
century, to find the first important leaf of European diplomatic 
intercourse with Persia. The good old days of Queen Elizabeth 
and Shall Abbas are rather applicable to the history of our 
commercial than political relations. If the existence of the 
Shirleys be not forgotten in the national annals, or the name of 
Jonas Hanway be yet found among Persian mercantile records, 
the &ct will have but little influence on the present generation. 
But the year 1800 is significant. At that epoch, or nearly two 
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centuries after the last august slipper or a Sliah'a ptenipotentiary 
li&d been raised from off Briti^ soil, Captain Malcolm was 
despatched by tlie Indian Government on a special mission to 
Teheran. An alliance with Futteli Ali Shah was the result, 
attended (as the envoy informs us in his history, p. 316, rol. ii.) 
with all the success contemplated. A troublesome, if not dan- 
gerous, invasion of India from the north-west was averted ; and 
the impression created fay the del^ates was such as greatly to 
prepossess the Persian monarch in favour of England. 

Id 1804 the Governor of Erivan rebelled against the Shah, 
and the Emperor Alexander assisted the rebel with an army 
under his Trans-Caucasian CommandeT-in-Chief Zizianoff. 
After a year's campaign, most disastrous to Persia, Zizianoff 
fell under the hand of an assassin ; but the conduct of Rus- 
sia, in prosecuting her aggression, compelled Futteh Ali to 
have recourse to a European ally for assistance. FaHing in 
British India, he appealed to Xapoieon, who readily entertained 
any proposal which tended to secure French influence in tlie 
East. A treaty was concluded at Finkenst^in in ISOT, and 
General Gardanne was sent out, with a strong staff of officers, to 
organise the Persian army in 1808. Then came Sir Juhn 
Malcolm again, and his officers of the Indian army, intent upon 
the same purposes of organisation. Sir Harford Jones followed 
as ambassador, to represent the British Sovereign ; the French 
withdrew ; a preliminnry ti'eaty was entered into between England 
and Persia ; and a Persian ambassador was sent to London. 
In 1811 Sir Gore Ouseley was appointed ambassador extraordi- 
nary, and the new treaty made definitive. From that period to 
1838, our intercourse with Persia has been lively and constant. 
"Then," says Sir Justin Sheil, " came the jealousies between 
England and Persia relative to Afghanistan, next the rupture of 
relations and the removal of the detachment from Persia, whither 
it has never returned. The successors to these English officers 
were a body of French military men, whose efforts were a complete 
failure, though it cannot be affirmed that the fault is attributable 
to them. At present the instruction of the Persian army is 
in the hands of a party of Italian officers, refugees from Naples 
and Venice, and of a few Hungarian and German officers, lent 
by Austria to the Shall." 

There can be no <]uestion but that we have been outwitted in ths 
latest stage of our Persian diplomacy. Our fencing has been 
inferior to that of other representatives ; we have played at small 
gains instead of noble objects ; we have been choleric where we 
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oug]it ta have been cdm, distant where ire sliould tiave been 
frank, and allowed ourselves to be misunderstood, apparently from 
inability to explain ourselves. 

England is blind Co all this, tlirougb the natural consequence of 
the ignorance and blunders of her Government. She still accepts 
what we must call the " stage version" of Oriental character, and 
the end of it is, that when good men and true are to be had to do , 
her bidding, she ignores their existence, and brings forward a name , 
from Iter exclusive list. At a serious crisis of affairs in the East, 
the wisdom of the Imperial Government is displayed by placing 
a person who had never exhibited ability beyond that of an 
ordinary consular agent, in .1 position of difficulty and re- 
sponsibility not second in importance to the embassy at Con- 
stantinople ; by selecting, for such a post a man who possesBes no , 
knowledge of the country to which he is accredited, and knows 
nothing of its language. Need we wonder in such a case, when 
difficulties present themselves, that a diplomatic rupture should 
follow ? 

Colonel Sutherland, who was rather disjiosed probably to under- 
rate the dangers to India from adverse or hostile powers on our 
frontiers, waa yet fully alive to the importance of the Persian 
embassy. " Kngland," he says, " might afford to put forth one of 
her best known and most approved ambassadors to support the 

interests of India in Persia All the political and com- 

merci;il powers in the GulfofPersia might be brought under him,. 
and the post would not be unworthy of one of the first ambas- 
sadors of England."* 

Even Canning, so vaunted for his management of English 
foreign relations, was unable to realise the importance of our 
retaining au influential position in Persia. It was only by the 
urgent entreaties of Sir John Malcolm, backed by the powerful 
influence of the Duke of Wellington, that he waa ipade alive to 
tlie danger of abandoning Persia to the tender mercies of Russia 
at the close of the war in 1826-7. 

The valuable work of General Ferrier, noted at the commence- 
ment of this paper, brings under our notice another important 



phase of the Persian question, and supplies interesting details 
of the peoples and countries in Central Asia adjoining Persia, 
particularly with respect to Iltrat and the country of the Afghans, 



which have so much to do with the present condition of affairs. 

The book deserves, _and will receive, full consideration at our 

hands on a future occasion ; at present we can only refer to tba 

• Sutherland'! SketchM o( HeUtiona, 4c., p. 30. 
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subject in so fai as it comes ivUhin th« scope of the question 
immediately before us. 

Had. Persia and Afghanistan been European States, thefwonid 
have, in all likelihood, merged long ere this (and despite of any 
national difference of character) into one kingdom. Foi had 
Malimoud the Afghan ruled with skill and finnness, and maiD- 
tained the reputation for justice which hisearly acts promised to 
secure, the throne of Persia might have been entailed to his 
dynasty ; and the same game was in the hands of his cooun 
Ashruff when he succeeded to power in 1725. But such an al- 
liance is not in the nature of Oriental despotism. More difficul- 
ties were in the way thao those arising from opposite religious tenets 
held by two distinct nations. In the present instance a Revolu- 
tion was allowed to ripen. Tlieae events make tlie opportunities 
for the appearance of remarkable characters, who fade away in the 
monotony of peace. Among those thrown out to notice by this 
State convulsion, was Kadir Shah, a man whose ambition and 
love of conquest were the more dangerous from being stamped 
wid intellect. If he had no bolder aim than to annex 
Afghanistan to Persia, he might have been successful ; but India 
on one aide, and Turkey on the other, could hardly be considered the 
limits of his projected invasion. This period of history is worthy 
ofnot«, because it shows how easily about a century ago a Persian 
hostile force crossed and re-crossed Afghanistan. 
' Nadir Shah possessed himself of Herat and Furrah in 
1731, and returned to Persia. Six years afterwards he marched 
through Khorasan and Seistan to Candahar, took the city 
after a long siege, and passed into Gabul and IncUa. He 
returned by Sind (whither he was called to chastise the tur- 
bulence of Noor Mahomed Kalhora), and made his way from 
Omerkot far to the eastward of the Indus, through Lur- 
kliana, Seewe, and Shawl, to Candahar, or, as the new city was 
named, Nadirabad. Prom hence he moved to Herat, from 
Herat to Baikh, from Balkh to Bokhara and Khaurizm, and then 
only to Khelat and Mushed in his own Intimate dominiooB. 
Cyrus, who, in ancient times, by dint of labour and skill, redaced 
the river Euphrates to a stream offering no impediment to his march 
upon Babylon, could stand no comparison, as regards adventure 
by mountain or plain, with the warlike possessor of the Persian 
crown in tlie second quarter of the eighteenth century. Much 
less could Xerxes, who, by the happy discovery of a mountain 
path, found means to pour his l^ons upon Leonidas and fais 
devoted little band. 
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Nadir's historian mentions, as a siDgular (act, that he arrived 
at Candahar on his return from India tlie 7th Surr, 1 1 53, liaving 
left it OD the same date while en route to Delhi In 1 151 (Hijree) ; 
moreover, that he quitted Shah Jehanabad on the same dat« 
in 1152. If such indeed be the case, it is more than pro- 
bable that, whatever were the great conqueror's own views 
<^ the matter, his astrologers found means of exercising their 
crafl and influence to regulate the movements of his troops. 
Howerer, the question is not one of days. To these two years 
let us add a third for Balkh, Bokhara, and Khaurizm ; and is it 
not suqirising to think of the feats performed bj the Persian 
army during that busy interval ? As a mere matter of marching 
in every variety of country and climate, the case would bear 
comparison with the most brilliant military exploits on record. 
In other respects, Nadir was the Napoleon of his time, and 
liavin^ once won his prestige, he found his subsequent struggles 
tX imnor severity.* 

We mtist bear in mind one important fact. We are not to 
look upon an army marcliing from Ispahan to Delhi, and from 
Delhi to Omerkot, Candahai, and Boknara, as composed of men 
in regulation coatees, chacos, stocks, cross-bolts, trousers, and 
boots, with knapsacks, havresacks, and canteens. Nor must we 
suppose commi^ariat and camp equipage, hospital ambulance and 
medical comforts, to have been organised after the approved fushion 
of recent European warfare. Discipline was such, that we mav 
take it for granted whatever was necessary to come on with 
ttie forces did contrive to come on. Nor do we find it 
recorded that .Nadir was ever at a loss from defective arrange- 
ments on the part of heads of departments. Woe indeed to 
those Heads, had there been occasion to visit them with the 
sovereign's displeasure ! They would have fared little better than 
" our own correspondent," had such a personage accompanied the 
camp. The Ispahan press had no one, however, to take account 
of shortcomings, even if that, or any other " Aheim ul Akbar," 
vere in existence at the period. 

By this expedition Afghanistan would, in the ordinary course 
of things, have become a fixed appanage of Persia. Candahar 
had been taken by siege from the nands of its Governor, Hussein 
£han, brother of the former King Mahmoud, of the Afghan 

:« OS tbe Fenian Army," appended to Ladjp Shiel'i 
kper of pecnliar inUnst at the present pwiod. It h** 
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dynasty. Cabul and Gliuzni had been ceded by treaty vitli 
Mahomed Sbali of Delhi. Herat had yielded to Nadir's army 
ere lie had set out for India at all. But difficult as it was for tho 
conqueror to consolidate his own monarchy within its natural 
limits, the consolidation of the several component parts of Afgha- 
nistan into one tributary state was next to an impossibility. 
Theassassinationof Nadir Shah, then, had scarcely been perpetrated 
in 1 747, when Ahmed Khan AbduUee, one of the Generals of the 
deceased monarch, seized upon the opportunity offered, to found a 
'Separate and an independent kingdom in his native country of 
Afghanistan. He was brilliantly successful, Candahar, Cabul, 
and Herat, all acknowledged his sway : he removed an obnoxious 
chief of Khelat (a state comprising the large tracts of BelocListan 
and Mekran), and set up his younger brother, a vassal of his 
own, in his stead ; and he gave governors to Shikarpoor in Sind. 

And now, had Ahmed Shah been so inclined, be might by a 
bold stroke have restored the crown of Persia to one of 
Afghan race. But he contented, himself with taking Mushed, 
and supporting the claims of Shall Rokh, the son of his late 
master. It was towards India that his ambition pointed. That 
land of riches and luxury offered stronger temptation than any 
other. We need not follow his extraordinary career of conquest, 
which may be traced through no less than five expeditions. 

Wlicn we speak of the two kingdoms merging into one, 
we do not see that Persia should annex Afghanistan because 
she has any right on her side, as contended by hei late 
King Mahomed Shah, while preparing an expe<lition against Herat. 
The fairer compromise would seem to be that an Afghan monarch 
should rule in Teheran, and that his native land should become 
to him what Scotland is to the British Empire. The sovereignty 
of Persia has already been vested in two Afghans, who had no 
stronger claims than the right of conquest. Nadir was almost as 
much an Afghan as a Persian, for his birth-place, Khorasan, had 
long been the disputed property of either nation. Towards the 
close ofhis reign, his Afghans were almost the only troops in 
whom he could place reliance. And we have Sir John Malcolm's 
authority that Ahmed Shah, the first of the five kings of Afghan- 
istan, was, on the death of Nadir (and when the country had again 
become disorganised), " in a condition to subdue the whole of 
Persia." Were the confiicting arguments to be lieard in a 
court of justice on the mere evidence of general history, the 
balance of claims to sovereignty would decidedly be in favour of 
the mountaineers of Ariaiia. 
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But there never has been, and probably never will be, a union 
between tlio two countries. Apart from polities, the Sunnee 
and the Slieah do not seek to amalgamate. Nadir Sbah could 
find H device to make the unorthodox sect orthodox, but such an 
attempt lias not been revived since the days of that subtle states- 
man. Under the circumstances, then, the alliance of a foreign 
nation with Persia, to tlie detriment of Afghanistan, must always 
be a probable occurrence ; and so, on the other hand, would the 
chiefs of the latter country be ready to listen to overtures for 
weakening the strength of an old adversary and inconvenient 
neighbour. An alliance with either power against the other would 
be justifiable, where the interests of both allies had been injured by 
the one ngainst which the coalition is directed. The presumption 
of this double injury had almost changed in to conviction twenty years 
ago, when we had the opportunity of setting forward a straight and 
open policy in return for the crooked resorts and secret intrigues 
of a rival cabinet ; but it is well known how we lost the position. 
Until the world be disabused, orrather dispossessed, ofthatmisera- 
ble perversion of a schoolboy's copy, that " Honesty caunot be 
policy," we can hope for no amendment on tbo part of its diplo- 
matists. This mischievous principle must be wrenched from them, 
like the key to a false religion ; and they must forget that it 
ever was in their keeping. England was not in error when she 
saw the advantage of an Afghan alliance, in strengthening a 
constant opponent of Persia, to continue her struggles with that 
kingdom. It was something worse than error that she committed, 
when she passed into Caudahar under the illegal warrant of the 
Tripartite Treaty. 

Not that ministers (or other responsible powers that be) were 
wilfully wrong in this one act. Tliey failed, as history tells us, 
from first to last, in the one great desideratum of acquaintance 
with the merits of the game on the board. They place very 
proper reliance on their executives and agents. Tlie extent of that 
reliance should not be made dependent on the first, palpably false, 
move, but upon observation of every move of the player. Or he, 
who is himself the practical as well as theoretical director, may 
shut bis eyes and turn his back upon the board, at politics as well 
as at chess; but it must bo with the conviction that his deputy is 
implicitly following his instructions ; and what a head and memory 
must he have to bear in mind the full details of his position at every 
step from the onset to defeat or victory ! A Russian statesman 
might be found to possess tliis comprehension, because ho wouldhave 
been selected for his post on account of that particular quality. 
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If it vas truo that ten years ago, «ben Eogland and 
Russia ven allies of old date, tUe latter had a secret agent in 
Cabul to counteract Britisli influence, and was itself at the same 
time playing counter to British policy, by instigating tlie Shall <^ 
Persia to the si^ of Herat, what shall be said of the likelihood of 
our meeting now with similar opposition ? The Emperor Alexan- 
der may choose to sympathise with Nussuro Deen Shah, even as 
England with the Sultan Abdul Majid ; and althougli be has no 
open treaty upon which to claim interference at the present 
juncture, there are doubtless strong ties of interest to bind the 
Czar to his weaker neighbour. Takethecaseof individuals — always 
a tolerably safe critenon for illustration : — A and B are specula- 
tors, and nave each high interests at stake. They are outwardly 
the best of friends ; old ties and associations combine to keep 
them on good terms. But A has cause to suspect tliat B is 
exercising an underhand influence in some of his most important 
transactions. Tlie case, hovrever, admitting of no direct proof, he 
can do no more than remain on his guard. B sees through A's 
misgivings, yet says nothing. Time passes, and the world has 
no reason to believe in the existence of any ill-feeling between the 
two (what shall we call them ?) capitalists, when suddenly a quarrel 
breaks out upon grounds, to all appearance, qiiite independent of 
any former occurrence. A finds a friend, C, to join him, and 
they proclaim open war ; that is, they try to injure one another 
to the utmost limit of their respective powers. A and C suffer 
considerably, and B is terribly crippled. They come to terms 
and shake hands. Old speculations are to be renewed, and 
A and B meet one another with the politest of bows and saluta- 
tions. A few days elapse, and again A's suspicions of the secret 
influence are aroused. Certes, if there were danger in the original 
instance, there must be much more so where the mbtrusted party 
is smarting under injuries recently received from his rival. 

According to M. Ferrier, the late war and occupation in 
Afghanistan have been rather favourable than otherwise to the 
English name and character. The Afghans, he says, " remem- 
bered with gratitude their justice, their gratuitous care of the sick 
in the hospitals, the presents of money and clothes they received 
when they left them cured, the repairs of their public works, and 
the extension of commerra and agriculture owing to their encour- 
agement." (P. 240.) This, and other gratifying assurances, 
recorded by the author in a sincere though laudatory strain, can 
be well understood as affecting the public estimation in which 
Englishmen were held as iudividuali, the integrity of their deal- 
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iDge, and the justice of the system to wbicli tliey were bound. 
It is ag^net reason that a conquered Eastern people should 
expect much consideration from their conquerors. Payment for 
eveiT article of consumption, down to bread, milk, butter, ande^^, 
would be a startling novelty, where sheep and oxen liad been 
demanded as a propitiatory gift. And the exaction of the payment 
from an unwilling soldier or sepoy most have made the townsmen 
and Tillagera open their eyes. Moreover, an Englishman in Afgha- 
nistan is not necessarily the tniTelling Englishman of the con- 
tinent. He can be contented on this occasion to leave behind 
any stifihess and pride with which he may be chargeable, to- 
gether with his Murray's Hand-book, neither being in requisition 
for his purpose. He makes himself quite at home and popular 
among the rough clansmen, who present, for the European exile 
in Hindustan, no unpleasant contrast to the ordinary Indian. 
It is happily to be inferred that the better points of the British 
character furnished rather the rule than the exception, by atten- 
tion to which we ensured so much after gowl-will among the 
people. 

Let us glance at the higher classes. KohendilKhan abused us, 
as he did the Russians and Persians, to M. Ferrier. To his idea, 
we violated conventions, disloyally iuvaded his country, and turned 
out persons of rank and importance from public appointments, to 
make way forupstarts. (P. 331.) Yet Kohendil Knaii was ready 
to listen to overtures from England ; and hid son, Mahomed 
Sadeek, told the same M. Fenier, that, to obtain the support of 
the English in succeeding to the sovereignty of Candahar on his 
Other's death, there was no sacrifice which he was not ready 
to make. He would take up arms agiunst his fetber, bro- 
thers, uncles ; he would do it without hesitation ! (P. 295.) 
The Wuzeer, Yar Mahomed, expressed himself ready for an 
alliance with us, in spite of the injuries which we had inflicted 
upon him. He had always suspected our projects, but made use 
of us in the true spirit of diplomacy. Eohendil Khan and Yar 
Mahomed are no more ; but Mahomed Sadeek, and (we beheve) 
three or four of his brothers, are now in the retinue of the Shan 
of Persia. 

To all outward appearance, a closer alliance with Algbanistan 
at the present juncture would be fair and reasonable. But it 
would be as fallacious to estimate the chiefs by the people, as to 
suppose that the opinion of British character professedly enter- 
tained by the former expresses the feeling of the country at 
large. Dost Mahomed is not, however, to be classed with the 
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mass of gelfisli and time-serving petty rulers; and fortunately 
for us, we Iiave to deal with liiin in preference to Others of his 
brotherhood. We have already progressed far with him in 
alliance, and have only to advance a step further. Let us then 
leave bygones to bo bygones, and tender to him the open hand of 
friendship, for purposes offensive (if need be) as well as defensive. 
To achieve this end, there must, of course, be a certain amount 
of secrecy and mystery. Lord Burleigh sliakes his Tiead, and 
a thousand and one inferences are drawn from the movement. 
King Henry frowns upon Wolsey, and the nobles smile and whis- 
per. It is the fashion to be secret on these emergencies, and 
fashion will have its way. 

The great thing is to be cautious in the first move. How true 
are all those dear old proverbs ! " Ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
coilte" The Tripartite Treaty with Shah Shuja and the Sikhs was 
onrfatalpcfrnt'er^ns on a former occasion. In the present war, 
whether our object be to awe Persia or to conciliate Afghanistan 
— to do neither, or both — we are not likely to make so terrible a 
blunder as to set up a " Perkin Warbeck," who may furnish an 
excuse for our advances in any quarter. 

M. Ferrier lias shown that when he was in Afghanistan, 
that is, four or five years after the disastrous retreat from Cabul, 
the English name was not execrated, nor oven unpopular. This 
is quite contrary to the notions of many fluent and energetic 
opponents of our trans-Khybor and trans-Bolaa campajgn. Of 
these there were two classes. Oneeiilt^ised the character of our 
enemies, making them mountain heroes and patriots of the Tell 
and Hofer school, another looked down upon them as traitors, 
covenant breakers, and cut-throats. Tlie first exclaimed against 
an unjust and unwarranted invasion upon a brave, inofi'ensive 
people, while the second deprecated an impolitic interference with 
a horde of brigands. Neither extreme has been proved strictly 
right ; but those who extolled and pitied the Afghans will find it 
difficult to prove that their praise and compassion has not been 
vainly thrown away. In fact, their assumptions on the question 
are falsified by the after experience of a French traveller. Faith- 
lessness, love of intrigue, and suspicion, are so commoil to 
Orientals, that they constitute the real difficulty in our Asiatic 
diplomacy. The same attributes, when exercised among them- 
selves, have, by a singular anomaly, become the means of facili- 
tating our conquests. With every wish on our part to be honest, 
all former experience warns us to be prepared for emergencies. 
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In Persia the proqiect lias more the tinge of civilisation. We 
ue dealing witli a people who, whatever their faults and barbarisms, 
have yet derived onniistakeable benefits from close contact with 
Europe. Their poets are the poets of the East ; their language is 
ihe poetrj of the East. European Turkey has little or no poetical 
literature tliat she has not derived from Persia. No Turk or Arab 
bard or moralist has won such universal reputation as Hufiz or 
Sadi. The splendour of Persian courts hae been proverbial, their 
hospitality unbounded ; and who can disown the interesting 
historical associations connected with this venerable kingdom ? 
Its component parts of ancient Media, Parthia, and Persia, ail 
saVor of classic storj. We have a scriptural testimony to its 
grandeur and importance thousands of years ago, in the last two 
verses of the Second Book of Chronicles ; when it rises, like a 
beacon of hope, to throw its first rays of lustre upon the downfall 
of Jerusalem and Babylonish captivity. 

Nor can Persia be said to have d^enerated, even to the seven- 
teenth century. The epithet great has been accorded to Shah 
Abbas, in common with Alfred of England, Charles, Henry, and 
Louis of France, and other remarkable niouarchs : and from his 
day down to the present, while Persia has kopt a high place 
amongst Oriental nations, she hag made a tolerably respectable 
appearance with reference to the more civilised world. She has 
been of late years unfortunate in the field, and may trace all her 
misfortunes to the grasping ambition of that powerful neighbour 
who divides the Caspian with her, as he would divide any prey or 
fruits accruing from alliance with her in war. When Kussia 
introduced asecret article into the Treaty of Turcomanchai (1814), 
to the effect that the Shah was *' to provide supplies should a 
Kussian army at any time have occ^ion to march through 
Persia," did she allow any similar favour to her victim ? What 
would the Czar say, if, on looking from the Kremlin some fine 
morning, he saw advancing the l^ons of his ally Nussuro Deen, 
attend^ by a Russian commissariat, and supported by a troop of 
Imperial Cossacks, en route to Denmark, Norway, or Sweden, to 
revenge an insult upon the Persian flag, committed by some 
Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish cruiser in the Persian Gulf ? 

*' A wolf and a lamb came down to drink at a stream," is the 
commencement of tlie first story in our first Fable Book, and 
we are carefully reminded of the same lesson by Phedrus on 
our first introduction to a Latin form. The moral of the 
story — ever fresh, ever true — is repeated at this day by 
VOL-V. — NO. I. 28 
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Russia and Persia on tUe banks of tlie Caspian. Hishnir 
abounds vith too many illustrations of the nature of the pro- 
tection giren under the guise of such a friendship, to require 
special application of it in the present aspect of afhirs. 
However little we may be disposed to quarrel nith Agmu 
under anj ordinary circumatancos, so mdpine a proceeding aa the 
forcible occupation of Herat, with— it cannot bo doubted— 
the special approbation of Lupus, and for hia ultimate and special 
benefit, we need not hesitate to afBrm, cannot for an instant be 
tolerated. Mr. Vernon Smith, as the mouth-piece of the Imperial 
Government, and the Fort 'William Proclunation of the let of 
NoTember on the part of the Government of India, but proclum, 
we bdieve, on this point, the senlimentB of every intelligent 
observer. 

Here, however, a preliminary inquiry of serious import naturally 
suggests itself. If a more manly and straightforward polity 
on our part had bMn judiciously brought to bear on the 
Shah's proceedings, might not the indepetidence of Herat have 
been preserved, and a war prevented ? With such imperfect 
information as we at present possess, it would be unwise, 
probably unjost, to pronounce a decided opinion. The Cd- 
cuttB Proclamation, so explicit on the causes of the war, 
is silent, and perhaps prudently so, on the proceedings tjiat 
produced them. 

Where the truth is so sedulously guarded frtxa public view by 
that affected mystery that has ever been the bane of honest diplo- 
macy, it would be useless and unprofitable to say what we think. 
Tliis &oldeii Fleece will now soon find a Jason to drag it &0A1 
its secret hidings, and display it in the full light of day, in the 
shape of a Blue Book, or Parli.imentary debate, and till that 
time comes, we may as well keep our opinions to ourselves. 

Regarding the conduct of the war now entered upon, and the 
p<Jicy to be pursued, we will state our own views in a veiy few 
words. We should acknowledge a MonaTchy, or independent 
Ghiefioms, in Afghuiistan, whichever may be found most in 
accordance with the wishes of the people— present i^pearances 
lead to the belief that Dost Mahomed should himself be 
supreme. We should form, if practicable, such an alliance 
with this single or divided state, as would give English (^cera 
free and safe ingress and egress from east to west, and 
n6rth to south, of its frontiers. We should have agents 
at Candahar, Herat, and Cabul. We should auist in the 
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oi^nUation of Afghan troops, of evei^ branch, foe the protection 
of their own frontier; and be em^wered to pass any number 
of our own soldiers towards any poiDt, whenever such a measure 
would appear desirable. In fine, tliej' must trust us, and we 
must trust them. The hundreds, we may say thousands, of tlie 
lowest orders of Afghans, that have been foe years in constant 
personal commanication with British ofGcers, and in constant 
attendance in British courts, in Peshawar and Shikarpoor, and 
intervening stations along the Indus, can speak to the character 
of those with whom they have had to do. It is not to be feared 
that their report will be unfavourable. 

fiegari^ng operations elsewhere, whatever is done should be 
done on an extensive, well- considered scale. No permanent 
lodgement likely to endanger the health of the troops, whether the 
force consists of 5,000 or 60,000, should bs effected. Above all, 
let ns not commit our too common fault — that of underrating our 
eoemy. We ourselves in no way agree witJi those who ruu down 
the Persian army, or ridicule tlie idea of their being supported 
by Russian troops or treasuries, «nd who think any force sufficient 
to effect our object. What says Sir Justiu Sbiel on this impor- 
tant point, a well-informed and very competent judge ? " The 
Persian soldier is active, energetic, and robust, with immense 
power of enduring fatigue, privations, and exposure. He is full of 
intelligence, and seeuis to have a natural aptitude for a military 
life. Half clothed, half fed, and not even half paid, he will make 
marches of twenty-four miles day after day, and when need be, 
he will extend them to forty miles. Ho bears cold and heat with 
equal fortitude ; but in the latter case, without abundance 
of water, he is soon overcome. Unlike a sombre, apathetic 
Osmauli, who, brave as he is, hates the regular military service, 
the Persian soldier is full of life and cheerfulness." (Shiel's 
Persia, p. 382.) 

In conclusion, what counsel, other or better, can ever be given, 
or deserves better to be held in remembrance, than that con- 
tained in the memorable words of that great man, who, of all 
Englishmen of this century, was the most competent — and his 
distinguished services to his country gave him the best right — < 
to tender it. The words were spoken in a crisis of great anxiety 
and alarm, and are not less applicable now than on the occasion 
which originally called fur their utterance. 

" My Lords," said the Dulte of Wellington, at the outbreak 
of the Canadian rebellion, " / intreal you, awl I inlreat the 
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Chnxmment, not to/orget that a ffrent country like this can hav» 
no such thing aa a ltetlb war. They mint understand that, if 
they ejiter on these operations, they must do it on such.a scale, awi 
in such a manner, and with such determination as to the jinai 
object, as to make it quite certain that these operations vn3 succeed, 
and that at the very earliest possible period."* 



Since the foregoing articlo was wcitten and sent to press, event* 
of tlie highest importance in our relations with Persia have taken 
place. An officer of great military and political experience,^ 
whose energy, diplomatic tact, fertility of resource, and general 
ability, have been well tested and proved by his having conducted 
affairs of much moment and importance, at several critical junc- 
tures, to a successful issue, — has been appointed to the head of 
affairs, and will direct and control the general course of operations. 
The appointment is significant t»o on other grounds, as giving 
earnest that the Home Government is fully alive to the importance 
of the crisis, and an assurance that the war will be conducted oa 
a scale befitting a power like England. 

At such a juncture, however, it would never do to denuda 
India of troops. AH military movements in this vast empire 
should tend to the ultimate concentration of strength upon the 
North-West frontier. It is plain that aggression from tlie Gulf 
is now to Le prosecuted towards Teheran. General Sir James 
Outram knows better tlian to waste the strength and energy of 
his forces by diversions towards Shiraz and Ispahan. The invad- 
ing army should therefore be obtained from England. Our 
diplomacy must have been sa<Uy at fault sliould there be the 
slightest difficulty in passing troops from Malta to Suez. 
France in like circum'stances nould have secured such an 
end long since. 

Malta, Aden, and, if necessary, Muscat, would form an efficient 
and secure line of communication with Busbire. 

The case, however, is too emergent to wait for reinforcements of 
troops from England, even in this age of steam and railways. 
The supply must in the first place come from InJia, thoi^h 
not an hour should be lost by the Home Government in sending 
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Boocour from England to supply the Ama from India, and other- 
wise aid the invading force. 

Much has been said of late regarding the attitude of France, 
and her Peisian policy has been canvassed and called into 
question. It must be lemembered that while this powerful 
nation is our ally, she must, by the force of circumstancea, also 
be our rival. We trust that she is a generous one, and that, in 
seoking her own benefit, she does not act to the detriment of 
England. She may be indifferont to Kars, and secretly smile at 
our eontretmps in Persia ; but for her own particular credit her 
Envoy vrould never allow the Shah to suppose that Russia was 
victorious in the late war. The more M. Bourr^ secures the 
influence of his country in the councils of Persia, the mote surely 
will the prowess of M. Bourr^'s countrymen receive the " afrin" 
of the Persian p^ple. We feel confident that no Busman 
diplomai^ will cause the French Envoy to bate one jot of 
laudation for the valour which won the Malakoff ! England and 
EVance were together. The former, in the absence of a repre- 
sentative to sing her pceans at Teheran, may be thrown into a 
temporary shade at the Asiatic court; but her European and 
Christian ally would never allow that the treaty of Paris was other 
than favourableto the common cause. In like manner, too much 
stress may be laid upon the loss of Kars as prejudicial to 
England. Kars was essentially a Turkish garrison ; and the 
handful of Englishmen who defended it — while they did wonders 
to enhance the renown of British individual valour— could not be 
■upposed to identify it so completely with the interests of tlieir 
country as to make its loss quite fatal to Bntish jireslige in Asia 
Minor. 

We confess to misgivings as to the policy of the Persian 
invasion. All honour to General Stalker and his gallant force for 
the capture of Bushire, but we cannot forget the warning from 
the then highest authority regarding our first successes in 
A% ha nistan, that our " difficulties would only then commence." 

We have every confidence in the General commanding In 
chief : what is posuble to be done, he will be certain to accom- 
plish ; but we are apprehensive as to the value of aggressive 
operations from the Persian Gulf at all. 

There is another quarter in which Persia is vulnerabfe, 
and from which a miun object of the war would, we think, be more 
promptly secured. Our readers will readily understand us to 
mean the marching of a force through the Bolan to effect the 
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recapture of Herat. There is another nams of which the Bom- 
bay army may well be proud. And we feel certun, that were 
the distiaguished officer, recently gacetted to the commuid of the 
cavalry division of the Persian expedition, to be Bent in com- 
mand of an independent force to operate at Candahar and Herat, 
England and India would be satisfied that, with Outram and 
Jacob placed at the head of armies thoroughly equipped and 
organised, Qovemment had taken tlie best measures for securing 
the Buccessfu] prosecution of the war, and the aecompliahment ot 
the objects for which it has been entered upon. 
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Art. I.— the SILVER QUESTION AS REGARDS- 
INpiA. 

1. The External Commerce of British India during two perioth 

of years ; namely, the eight years {ended 30th April) 
1834-35 to 1841-42, and the five years 1849-50 to 
1853-54. By Colonel Sykes. F.R.S. (Read before the 
Statistical Societj, 21st January 1856. and Teprinted 
from tlieir Journal.) 

2. " Times" City Articles on the Drain of Siher to India and 

China, in connection with the monetary crisis in France. 
"Times" of 18th, 19th, and 20tli September 1856. 

At a time when Australia and California are counting tlie 
gold which tliey continue to pour in an ever-enlarg;ing stream 
upon the mnrketa of the' world, by tons instead of dollars or 
pounds sterling, the financiers and merchants of the principal 
nations of Europe are puzzled and alarmed by the mysterious 
disappearance of the precious metals from the currencies and 
Bank Reserves of their respective countries. The importations of 
gold at Liverpool and London often reach the almost incredible 
amount of half a million in a single week, but yet there is no 
superabundance of gold in England. Most part of the precious 
stream is diverted ere it arrives at the coffers of the Bank of 
England, and what does get there, barely suffices to replace the 
daily drain and sustain the supply of bullion at its proper level. 

This strange state of affairs is not, however, inexplicable. Conti- 

Bental Europe is in greater want of gold than England is, and is 
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willing to pay a higher price for it. The Bank of France buy* 
up at a heavy premium all the gold it can lay hands on, and 
Hamburgh bids even higher than Paria. The vast and varied 
commerce of England supplies the ivants of the gold countries, 
and draws to herself the lion's share of their precious produce ; 
but England needs only a limited portion of this for her own 
requirements, and is therefore ready to distribute the remainder 
among the nations of the world, in exchange for commodities of 
which she is more in want. England covets the wines and 
silks of France, the corn and tallow of Eastern Europe, the 
cotton and indigo of India, the teas of China; and in the gold 
she has fortunately an article which obtains for her all these. 
Why then should we view with alarm the constant drain of gold 
from England ? This is no misfortune, but a positive advantage. 
The bullion does not stay, because foreign countries tempt our 
capitalists to part with it by the offer of a higher profit than is to' 
be obtained from its employment at home. The intensity of their 
demand is an indei of tiie profit which England is deriving from 
the sale of her gold. The ]iriee of money or the rate of interest 
may be high in England, but it is higher still abroad, and our 
manufacturers have therefore nothing to fear from the competition 
of foreign producers, Tlie capitalists of our country are now 
reaping a rich harvest by the sale of gold to foreign countries, 
while the prosperity of trade and manufactures, and the thriving 
condition of all classes of the community, most surely indicate that 
England in reality suffers nothing from the present drain of the 
precious metals. 

But how is it that the continental demand for gold is greater 
than when the entire produce of the mines of the world did not 
exceed a third part of the supply now received by England alone? 
This may be partly explaineti by the heavy export of the precious 
metals to- the coasts of the Black Sea during the late war, for the 
support of the mighty armaments that were there contending for 
the guidance of the destinies of Europe; by an uneasy feeling 
abroad among the people of the contiueiit, which saps the confi- 
dence of the timid in the existing order of things, and induces 
them to hoard their savings rather than embark them in indus- 
trial undertakings ; by an impulse in a contrary direction, given 
to speculation of all kinds in France ; by the measures of the 
Kniperor Najwieon for expanding credit and according support 
to novel enterprises ; by a demand for capital in Eastern Europe 
to create railroads and steam-fleets, and give efiect to other 
gigantic schemes set on foot by the Governments of Russia and 
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Austria, on the return of peace ; and lastly, by tlie extraordinary 
aiDOuat of silver exported to India and China in liquidation 
of tbe heavy balances of trade due to these countries, in couse- 
quence of our unusually targe importations of their productions, 
induced by the sfauttintt up of the Baltic and Black Sea trade 
during the late war, and the recent failure of the silk crop in 
France and Italy. 

It is to this drain of silver to the East, and more particularly 
to the silver question as regards India, that we purpose to limit 
our remarks upon the present occasion. India has greatly 
benefited by the late war, in consequence of which her foreign 
trade received a most remarkable development. Tliis develop- 
ment has extended to both exports and imports, but to the former 
more conspicuously, and owing to this the balance of trade 
requiring to be liquidated in bullion has become greatly augmented. 
But the precious metals thus largely imported by India are not 
again exported. Unlike England, which buys gold and silver to 
sell them again for other articles of consumption, India appropri- 
ates nearly all the gold and silver that she buys. The demand of 
India for the precious metals, and the tenacity with which they are 
held when obtained, was also a notable peculiarity of her com- 
merce ill ancient times, and induced Pliny to style India " the 
sink of the precious metals." Colonel Sykes, the present Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, in his paper quoted at the head of 
this Article, has considered this fact to be at once so strange and 
alarming as to make it desirable to warn the commerciaal com- 
munities of nations of the bullion-exhaustive process of Indian 
trade, with the view apparently of inducing them to be cautious 
in endeavouring to develope it beyond its present limits. And 
impressed with the danger of this exhaustive process, he has 
reasoned himself into the singular conclusion that so far from 
the " Indian Tribute," or the home ciiai^es of the East India 
Company, now amounting to about four millions sterling, being 
injurious to India, it has proved of the utmost beneSt by lessen- 
ing the amount of bullion exports from England, and to that 
extent relieving commerce and the money market. 

The object of Colonel Sykes's paper, as be himself tells us, is to 
demonstrate " the fact of the balance of trade being constantly 
in favor of India ; and the still more remarkable fact of the 
constant absorption of the precious metals by India." But there 
is surely nothing so very remarkable in this, for it is the inevi- 
table condition of eveiy country, whether of the East or West, 
which does not itself produce the precious metals. Every such 
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country must of necessity import all the precious metals it 
consumes, and theirvalue constitutes the balance of trade in favour 
of the importing country, and the measure of its absorpbon of the 
precious metals. There is nothing then remarkable in the 
balance of trade being in favour of India, or in her absorption of 
the precious metals. These are the inevitable consequences of 
India having neither gold nor silver mines of her own. She 
must then obtain her supplies of these metals from abroad. The 
value of Indian exports must exceed the value of the imports 
exclusive of bullion ; for otherwise' bullion could not be obtained 
at all. Hence the balance of trade in favour of India, and its 
liquidation by means of the precious metals. This very simple 
matter is, however, to a certain extent, obscured and inystihed by 
the use of the meaningless phrase, that the balance of trade is in 
a country's favour wheu it imports the precious metals. The 
phrase is a relic of the exploded mercantile theory that money is 
vealth, and, implying a falsity, its use is calculated to mislead. 
When a country is in want of the precious metals, it imports 
them ; when it has more of them than it requires, it exports the 
surplus ; but in neither case can its foreign trade be truly said 
to be more or less favourable on this account. 

It was probably, however, the amount of the precious met^ 
absorbed by India, rather than the simple fact of their being 
absorbed, that excited the apprehensions of the Cliairman of the 
£ast India Company. In this point of view, and in connection 
"with the present monetary condition of Europe, the subject 
becomes of great interest, and merits an attentive consideration. 

From the valuable Tables appended to Colonel Sykes's paper, 
it appears tliat during the eight years ending the thirtieth of 
April 1842, India imported bullion in the ^gregate to the value 
of £15,184,000, or at an average rate of £1,898,000 annually. 
And in the five years ending the thirtieth of April 1854, India 
in like manner imported precious metals to the value of 
£18,993,865, or at an average rate of £3,798,773 annually. 
During the same periods the re-exports of bullion were quite 
insignificant, and the whole of these vast sums may therefore be 
considered as having been required for use in India. Large as these 
imports of bullion were, however, they have been far exceeded by 
those of tlie last two years, and even these will appear moderate 
when compared with the estimate of the probable export of silver 
from England alone to India in 1857- In the " Times" City 
Article of the eighteenth of September last, it is stated that in the 
year 1855 the total shipments of bullion to India and China 
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■were i44,817,541, of wliieli only £757,875 went to China. At 
the end of November 1856 they had already amounted to 
£8,279,116, of which China had taken, principally within the last 
two months, £2,326,376. The opinion of some of the leading 
Kast India Houses in London is, that in the twelve months from 
July 1856 to July 1857, a total of £8,000,000 will have to be 
paid to India and China in excess of that which was paid in the 
preceding twelve months. The latter estimate may be deemed 
excessive ; but at all events it would seem to be certain that the 
net imports of bullion into India, — that is, the imports after de- 
ducting the bullion re-exported, — have exceeded sixty millions in 
the course of the last twenty-two years. These imports, in round 
numbers, are as follows. Those for the seven years from 1842-3 
to 1848-9, omitted in Colonel Sykes's Tables, have been obtained 
from the table of imports and exports for the three Presidencies 
of India, given at page 341 of the Appendix to the Commons' 
Report on Indian ASairs for 1852, the rupee being taken at two 
shillings. 
Net Imports of bullion into India during 8 years, 

ended 30th April 1842 j815,000,000 

Net Imports of bullion into India during 7 years, 

ended 30th April 1849 1 6,000,000 

Net Imports of bullion into India during 5 years, 

ended 30th April 1854 19,000,000 

Exported to India from England in 1855 4,000,000 

Ditto ditto by estimate in 1856. 8,000,000 

£62,000,000 
In the comparatively short period of twenty-two years, India is 
thus seen to have absorbed bullion to the value of sixty -two 
millions sterling. This ,was mostly silver, and singularly enough, 
nearly the whole of it was coined into money. From one of the 
Tables appended to Colonel Sykes's paper, it appears that in the 
nineteen years of the above period ending the thirtieth of April 
1854, about £44,000,000 sterling of silver received from indivi- 
duals at the several Presidency Mints, were coined into rupees. 
The net imports of the precious metals into India during the 
same nineteen years were about £48,000,000, so that about 92 
per cent, were coined into money. We may therefore safely infer 
that a similar proportion, or nearly £67,000,000 out of the 
entire £62,000,000 imported, have been so coined. It is cer- 
tainly a very remarkable fact that in little more than twenty 
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years the metallic currency of British India should have been 
increased to tlie extent of nearly sixty millions sterling, or six 
tliousand lakhs of rupees, without this enormous augmentation 
Laving any very manifest effect upon prices. This amount pro- 
bably exceeds the entire value of the old coinage, fur in our older 
possessions the new or Company's rupee has well-nigh displaced 
the old coinage, and the whole value of the latter paid into the 
public treasuries and recoined into Company's rupees at the 
mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, is stated by Colonel 
Sylies at something more than twenty millions sterling. 

It would seem then to be a warrantable inference, fiora the facts 
just stated, that the present metallic currency of British India is 
double what it was twenty years ago. Had all other circumstances 
remained as before, the effect of such an increase of the circulating 
medium would have been to lower the value of money one half, 
or in other words to double the prices of all commodities. But 
such does not appear to have been the result. On the contrary, 
throughout great part of the period the ruinously low prices of 
farm produce was a standing complaint with tlie Indian agriculturist. 
His rice, wheat, cotton, and sugar, all sold for less money than 
they used to do, and year by year he found it more and more 
difficult to provide for the discharge of his assessment, in spite of 
the rapid increase of bullion. So clear indeed, and indisputable 
were the evidences of the depressed condition of the agricultural 
classes, that revenue surveys were undertaken for the purpose of 
equalising and reducing the land-tax over a great part of the 
British territory, with the view of enabling the ryots to bear up 
under the pressure of the disastrous fall in prices of which they 
had long and loudly complained. The monetary state of India, 
then, during the period in question, exhibited the unusual and 
anomalous conditions of a fast increasing circulation co-existing 
with falling or at least stationary prices. 

Colonel Sykes has tlirown no light upon this remarkable 
phenomenon, but apparently looks upon tlie vast absorption of 
bullion by India as something mysterious and unaccountable, to 
which the saying of Pliny that India was " the sink of the 
precious metals" is as applicable now as it was eighteen centuries 
ago. A satisfactory explanation of this seeming mystery is 
however essential to a right comprehension of the fiscal and 
financial position of our Indian empire, and we shall now endeavour 
to contribute our quota towards a solution of the problem. 

It seems to us that there are certain prominent characters by 
which the British system of revenue and finance is broadly 
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marked and distinguiBlied from tliat of all the native governments 
wliicl) have preceded it, and that in their peculiarities we shall find 
an adequate explanation of the lemarkable phenomenon wbtcJi vb 
are now considering. The Anglo-Indian financial system differs 
from that of the native govemments in the following most im- 
portant particulars : — 

Istly. The payment of the army, police, and other public 
establishments in cash. 

2ndly. The collection of the land-tax in money instead of 
wholly or partially in kind. 

3rdly, The transfer of a portion of the Indian revenues to 
England for the payment of the home chaises, usually and 
correctly styled — " The Indian Tribute," 

4t]]ly, The creation of a funded public debt, of which the 
interest has to be paid in cash. 

The charges to be defrayed out of the Indian revenue being 
of an inflexible character, could only be met in years of deficient 
collections by borrowing, and hence they involved the creation of 
a funded public debt. But they brought about a more important 
consequence still, for the payment of troops and establishments, 
and the interest of the public debt, in cash, of necessity involved 
the collection of the revenue in cash too, and tho latter measure, 
however little thought ofat the time of its introduction by our 
Indian land-reveijue collectors and financiers, has produced a 
momentous revolution in the value of property and bearing of 
taxation in India, far exceeding in degree, but similar in kind, to 
that effected in England by the return to cash payments in 1819. 

Under native rule the land-tax was the chief source of revenue, 
and was in great part either levied in kind or assigned for the 
support of troops and establishments. There was only a small 
portion of the whole collected in money, and transferred from the 
local to the central treasuries. The standing military force kept 
and regularly paid by the Government was small. The bulk of 
the troops consisted of a kind of militia furnished by Jagheerdars 
and other landlords, to whom the collection of the taxes was 
assigned for the support of these levies, and for conducting the 
civil administration of the districts placed under tVeir jurisdiction. 
The troops or retainers of these feudatories were in great measure 
maintained on the grain, forage, and other supplies furnished by 
the districts in which they were located. Tlie land-tax was in 
consequence either wholly or partially taken in kind, and what 
was collected in money was generally paid away to parlies on 
the spot, and thus quickly returned into circulation. The here- 
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ditary revenue and police officials were generally paid by grants 
of land on tenure of service. Wages of farm servants and agri- 
cultural labourers wero paid in grain. Grain also was the com- 
mon medium of exchange for effecting petty purchases in country 
towns. The farmer's or labourer's wife took a basketful of 
grain on hei head to market, instead of a purse of money, and 
therewith purchased her week's supplies. The people lived 
iu a rude and simple fashion, having few wants, and knowing 
little of luxuries. In inland districts the chief imports were salt, 
uietals, apd a few luxuries for the better classes ; but the value of 
the whole was inconsiderable, and the exports with which these 
were purchased were of course correspondingly limited. In 
tliis state of things money was hardly wanted at all, and a small 
supply of coin sufficed for the realisation of the public revenue 
and the settlement of commercial transactions. But while the 
quantity of coin in circulation was small, the prices of agricultural 
produce were well sustained, owing to the limited extent of land 
in cultivation and the large demand for food by the numerous 
body of the people employed un productively as soldiers, retainers, 
and public officers of all kinds, and the difficulty of supplement- 
ing deficient harvests by importations from more favoured districts, 
through the want of good roads, or other facilities for the transport 
of bulky produce. 

The foreign commerce of the country at largg was necessarily 
confined within very narrow hmlts. It was only the products of 
the coast districts and the more valuable commodities of the 
interior, such ns indigo and manufactured goods, that could bear 
the expense of carriage to the ports of shipment, so as to admit 
of being exported. India, at that time, coveted few of the produc- 
tions of foreign countries, and her most important imports were 
the precious and common metals, broad cloths, jewels, and other 
luxuries for the wealthy. 

The innovations made in the revenue and financial system by 
the British, have, however, effected the most sweeping changes in 
all of these particulars, and we shall now endeavour to trace their 
operation. On the territory of a native prince passing under the 
sway of the Company, the first steps taken were to substitute 
regularly p^d and disciplined troops, located in military stations, 
for the rural militia of the native feudatories, and a staff of 
European and native officials receiving fixed salaries, in place of the 
former mamlutdars and revenue farmers with their followers who 
paid themselves by perquisites and other indirect gains, but 
received very trifiii^ emoluments from the treasury of the State. 
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The neit and an all-important step in Anglo-IndiaD adminietra- 
t'ron, nas to collect the land-tax in money instead of realising it 
in liind, according to the practice which had virtually if not nomi- 
nally obtained to a great extent under native rule. The imme- 
diate and inevitable consequence of this general enforcement of 
money assessments was, that the amount of coin previously 
circulating and sufficient for the adjustment of the limited tran- 
sactions connected with revenue and commerce under the native 
system, proved quite inadequate for the settlement, without a 
derangement of prices, of the greatly enlarged transactions 
resulting from the British system. Under the native system the 
sale for cash of a small part of the agricultural produce of a 
district, sufficed to provide for all its liabilities connected with 
tasatiou and commerce. Under the British system, on the con- 
trary, twice or perhaps three times the quantity of produce had to 
be so sold in order to provide for the same objects, owing to the 
whole amount of the land-tax being demanded in coin. But the 
supply of coin remaining as before, the effect of this increased 
demand for it was of course to enhance its price. Tlie coin in 
circulation had to perform double or treble the work it had 
accomplished before. The ryot requiring more cash to pay his 
money assessment, had of course to bring more produce to market, 
which occasioned a glut and brought down prices. And this 
state of things was :^gravated by the demand for grain and forage 
in the country markets being less than before, owing to the 
disbanding of the irregular force which had been kept up by the 
native Jagheerdars and other functionaries of the former Govern- 
ment, and to tlie increased production due to an extension of 
cultivation by means of these disbanded levies. Prices fell more 
and more, until in many cases our collectors found it to be wholly 
impossible to collect the full land -assessment, and large remissions 
had to be annually made. The village grain-merchants, who are 
also the village bankers, deprived of a sufBcient market at their 
own doors, were compelled, in order to find money to supply 
their constituents with, to seek more distant markets for 
the disposal of the produce left upon their hands in liquida- 
tion of advances previously made by them to the ryots. This 
awakened a spirit of greater enterprise and activity among the 
commercial classes, which was gradually communicated to the 
ryots, and laid the germ of that active foreign trade which now 
advances with gigantic strides, and lias already penetrated into the 
remotest recesses of the interior. This collateral benefit confer- 
red by the British plan of administration, has fairly set free the 
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spirit of pix^ess long spell-bound in the native mind under tli© 
iron fetteiH of Asiatic customs, and far more Uian compensates 
India for the period of suffering iu which it originated. 

The sufferings of the rural population during this transition 
penod were witliout doubt very severe. The revenue reports of 
our collectors in newly-acquired territories, abound with harassing 
descriptions of the depressed condition of the ^ricultural classes, 
and with representations of the difficulties they experienced in 
collecting the land assessment, owing to the great fall in the prices 
of all descriptions of agricultural produce. The assessments of 
Sir Thomas Munro in the Madras Districts failed from this cause. 
So did the early revenue settlement of the Bombay territories, 
and also the permanent settlement of Bengal, which occasioned 
the ruin of the first proprietors. And quite recently we have had 
a strilcing example of the same phenomenon in the case of the 
Punjab. It is stated in the Report of the Board of Administra- 
tion fOT the years 1849-50 and 1850-51, printed for the Court of 
Directors, that "fixed money assessments were substituted in 1847' 
for the system we found in existence, and that in the whole of the 
Punjab a reduction of the land-tax, equal to twenty-five per cent) 
has been effected. The demand for food has not decreased — it has 
probably increased ; for although the army of the late Government 
has been disbanded, there are not, between the Sutlej and the 
Kbyber, less than 60,000 fighting men, with perhaps five times 
that number of camp-followers. Hence there is a larger demand 
than before for food over tlie country generally, though the market 
round about Lahore is more limited. The labour employed on 
canals, roads, cantonments, and other public works, must cause 
the circulation of largo sums of money, and increase the demand 
for food. The pay of our army within the limits (of the Punjab) 
has been estimated to be equal to one million six hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. The expenditure by the various civil 
establishments, the commissariat and executive departments, 
and the different worlds in progress under the Board, are probably 
equal to another million ; so that nearly double the Punjab 
revenues are at present spent in tlie country. In despite, however, 
of lai^e reductions (of arisessment), the complaints during the past 
year on the part of the agriculturists have been loud and general. 
Prices (in many villages) have fiiilen a half. The cry of over- 
assessment is loud and general. There bos been a very general 
demand among the agriculturists for a return to grwn payments, 
to a division or appraisement of the crops every season,"* 
■* Vide pi^s 84, 65, and 66 of B«port. 
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It is clear, from these statements of tlie Board of Adroiuistra- 
tion, that the specie in the Punjab must have been largely increased 
under our rule, even if we make the mrat ample alloirance for the 
re-export of a portion of It, remitted by our sepoys and camp-follow- 
ers to their homes in the older provinces. And yet, in the face of 
this large increase of coin in circulation, prices have fallen nearly 
50 per cent. The Board, following the example of our early collec- 
tors, attribute this decline of prices to abundant harvests and 
extension of cultivation ; but it may well be doubted whotlier 
the increase of production in the Punjab, up to the time referred to 
in the Board's report, had more than kept pace with the increased 
consumption due to the presence of our Army, numbering with 
its camp-followers nearly four hundred thousand souls. The 
phenomenon of a great and sudden fall of prices is not singular, 
or confined to the Puniab, but was equally observable in other 
parts of India, when they first passed under the rule of the British 
Government. The fall in the former,, as in the latter case, will be 
of a lasting character, and an explanation of it must bo sought 
in some cause of wider and more enduring action than the casual 
state of the harvest, or the extension of land under till^. These 
circumstances may have contributed to the effect as already 
pointed out, but only to a very limited extent. 

It would also seem to be capable of demonstration that the 
cause ia question cannot be a drain of bullion to meet the tribute 
paid by India to England ; for in this particular instance of tlie 
Punjab, bullion was last flowing into the country when prices 
were falling, and so of India at large. The tribute has been 
paid by means of exports of produce, witJiout requiring the trans- 
mission of bullion to England, excepting on rare occasions ; and 
the imports of bullion into India have, as already noticed, been on 
tlie whole very large ; so that the metallic currency of all British 
India must have been rapidly increasing for many years past. 

This remarkable fall of prices which has almost invariably 
followed the transfer of a territory from Native to BriUsh rule, 
while neither capable of being accounted for by the state of the 
crops and extent of cultivation, nor by the annual tribute remitted 
to England, may yet be clearly traced to the extraordinary 
demand for money occasioned by our collecting the land assess- 
ment in cash, and conveying it aw.-ky from the ^riculturai districts 
to our large military stations for the payment of the troops 
located there. A much larger currency than before would 
clearly have been required under this change of system, in order 
to sustain prices at the old standard. It was, however, impossible 
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to enlarge tlie currency so as fully to meet the change, and no 
attempt to do bo nas made, or apparently ever thought of. The 
consequence was, tliat in order to obtain money for the payment 
of Ills assessment, the ryot brought more produce to market than 
before ,' but as there was no corresponding enhancement of the 
demand for it, prices necessarily fell. These reduced prices 
probably dtew forth coin that had previously been hoarded, and 
also stimulated exports, by which annual additions to the stock of 
coin in circulation would be made, and thus, in both of these 
ways, the deficiency in the currency, occasioned by the British 
system of administration, is being gradually supplied. 

Some idea of the extent of this deficiency may be gathered 
from the fact stated by Colonel Syl;es, that forty millions sterling 
have been added, to the coini^e of British India during the last 
twenty years, and still the demand for silver continues more 
urgent iJianever. This large absorption of silver into the currency 
goes to account for the slow increase of capital in India, and the 
continued import of bn 11 ion in preference to manufactured com- 
modities. India has been in greater want of silver tiian of other 
foreign productions, and has imported it in preference ; but the 
silver so obtained has been locked up in the coinage, and has 
added little to the comforts and conveniences of native life, 
This remark, however, should be qualified by the well-known fact, 
that a considerable portion of the silver, coined into rupees during 
the last twenty years, has been subsequently melted up and - 
converted into personal ornaments. It is impossible to estimate 
what proportion of the coinage may have been so destroyed ; but 
every one familiar with Indian usages will at once conclude that it 
must be very large. A desire for gold and silver ornaments is 
feh by all classes of the population, poor as 'well as rich. The 
savings of artisans, and even of common labourers and of domestic 
servants, are converted for security into personal ornaments. 
A carpenter may frequently be seen with a gold earing or a silver 
waist-belt, and a bazar coolee or porter will at least have a silver 
finger-ring, and perhnps a bracelet or ankiet besides. These 
little savings are carried more safely thus, in the estimation of 
the wearer, than in the form of loose rupees, and when they 
accumulate beyond what he can conveniently dispose of on his own 
person, the surplus is converted into ornaments for his wife and 
children. Kearly all silver ornaments are manufactured in the 
interior out of rupees. These are handed over to the silversmith 
or goldsmith, who weighs them before melting them up, and 
returns the same weight of ornaments less a per-centage for 
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iraste. The aggregate amount of coin destroyed in this ^ay 
aonually througliout British India must be very grent. 

A further large abstraction from the coinage is due to habits of 
lio^ding which obtain to a great extent throughout India, and 
especially among the village traders. Tliese often retain by 
• them in hard cash their accumulated savings for years, and the 
prospect of finding such hoards is one chief cause oigang robberies. 
Some reputed nealthy trader or banker is usually the victim 
selected by the gang for spoliation, and it is no uncommon thing 
fur the robbers to carry off gold and silver ornaments and coin to 
tlie value of several tliousand rupees, when they succeed in 
discovering his hoard. These hoards are also broken in upon at 
times for legitimate objects by the posaossors, as to provide funds 
for a tempting speculation in trade, or for building a temple, well, 
or dhuimsala for the use of the public, in order to perpetuate the 
name of the donor, or for meeting the expenses of marriages and 
festive entertainments ; but upon the whole we iluom it probable 
that the amount of money hoarded exceeds that withdrawn from 
lioards. A considerable portion of tbe money hoarded is lost 
altogether, in consequence of the deaths of the owners occurring 
without tbe-.r having communicated the secrets of their hoards to 
relatives or others, especially in seasons of cholera or other epide- 
mic disease. It is of course impossible to estimate what the value 
of the coin locked up in these hoards may be ; but it must amount 
to many millions sterling. 

The coinage of India, then, has not only to supply a currency 
equal to the demands of a large and increasing commerce, but 
also the material for the manufacture of silver ornaments, which 
are worn by all who can afford to do so, and the large sums 
removed from circulation and occasionally lost altogether by the 
general practice of hoarding. On giving due consideration to 
these several modes of employing and destroying the coinage, we 
sliall have no occasion to call for any further explanation of the 
causes that have led to the coinage of nearly sixty crores of rupees, 
or sixty millions sterling, in the course of the last twenty-two 
years, or of that absorption of silver which has been a marked 
characteristic of the foreign commerce of India since the timo of 



Before quitting this division of our subject, we would again 
press upon the attention of our readers that the change introduced 
by the British in the land revenue system — by which money 
assessments were substituted for levies in kind, and cash salaries 
for assignments of land for tlie support of troops and establish- 
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ments— 40 lowered the prices of agricivltural produce as to Iia*e in 
ail probability doubted the pressure of tlie land-tax. Hence tlie 
outcry of the agriculturists, and tlie inieery and pauperism inlo 
which they too often sank, during tlie early years of our rule. 
From tliJB deplorable state tliey are however being rescued by the 
liberal reductions of assessment which have been and are being 
carried out over British India, by means of the several revenue 
survey departments, by the abolition of the transit duties and other 
fetters upon commerce, and by improved internal communications. 
A brighter future for the Indian agriculturist is now dawning. 
It is evident from the gradual and latterly rapid increase in the 
imports of silver, that the void in the currency, occasioned by the 
demand for coin to pay our money assessments and to meet the 
requirements of an increasing foreign trade, is being rapidly filled 
up. Prices of agricultural produce for some years past have 
recovered from their former extreme depression, and are now 
perhaps, in most parts of India, suiEciently high to secure to the 
former a handsome return for his hkbour and capital. His 
taxation has been reduced by our revenue survey settlements, and 
will be still further reduced by every rise in the price of produce. 
Of all classes of the community he will be most benefited by the 
construction of roads, railroads, canals, and the improvement of 
navigable rivers, as the cheapening of the cost of carri^e by the 
facilities for transport thus afforded will be so much added to the 
price he will receive for his produce. Nearly the whole saving tft 
the community in the cost of carriage will go into his pocket. 
The facilities for travelling now afforded draw the ryot from 
his native village. The narrow circle of his ideas is enlarged by 
intercourse with his fellows, while his practical skill is improvwi 
by the same means, and by observation of examples of better 
farming than his own. A marked improvement in agriculture lias 
been observable in most of our provinces in the course of the last 
ten to fifteen years. In making future revenue settlements this 
fortunate alteration in the circumstances of the agriculturist should 
not be foi^otten, as there can be no longer now a call for the 
same reduction of assessment that was necessary to the success 
of settlements made ten years ago. 

The ex)>orts of India largely exceed the imports, and the 
difference, ot excess of exports over imports, is styled the balance 
of trade in favour of India. This balance is partly liquidated by 
the tribute or portion of the Indian revenues transferred to Eng- 
land for the payment of the home charges; partly by private 
remittances made by the British in India for the support of their 
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families or for investment in England ; luid partly by bullion 
transmitted from England to India. It appears from Table XI. 
appended to Colonel Sykes's paper, that for the five years ending 
1853-4, the balance of trade in favour of India averaged in round 
numbers £8,000,000 per annum, of which ig4,000.000, or one- 
half, were liquidated by bullion Bent to India, and the remaining 
half by bills drawn by the Court of Directors on the Indian 
treasuries to the extent of £3,200,000, leaving £800,000 to be 
provided for by private remittances. Tliese last, in regard to 
their effect upon "India, operate in esaetly the same way as the 
public remittances, both being a transfer of Indian capital to 
England. Tliey may tlierefore be correctly viewed as together 
making up the tribute paid by India to England, nhich results 
from the peculiar relations of the twocountries. The economical 
effect of this tribute is not altered by the fact that a great portion 
of it, as the pensions of retired soldiers and civilians, and other 
charges, may be viewed as hon&fide expenditure for administering 
the Government of India. However appropriated, the whole tribute 
goes to enrich England, and as no part of it is returned to India 
in any shape, must be absolutely lost to the latter country. All 
that India receives from foreign countries are its imports, and 
as the value of these, inclusive of bullion, falls short of the 
value of its exports by the whole amount of the public and private 
remittances, it follows of necessity that these constitute a real 
tribute paid by India to England, for which the former country 
receives no materia! equivalent whatever. 

We have ventured to submit these views of the bearing of the 
tribute upon the industrial economy of India, in consequence of 
Colonel Sykes in his paper having come to the singular conclu- 
sion that Uie excess of exports by which the home charges of the 
Indian Government are defrayed, is miscalled a tribute, and so 
&r from being so, is, on tlie contrary, of great benefit to India by 
relieving the money market, and thus enabling the merchants of 
England to import the products of India more extensively than 
would otherwise have been practicable, or at least capable of 
accomplishment with equal convenience to themselves. It does 
not follow, however, that the benefit to India in tliis case is to be 
measured by that to the English merchant, and Colonel Sykes 
in forming his opinion may have overlooked the important fact that 
the money market relieved is the money market of England, not of 
India. But for the tribute, England would have to pay in 
bullion or in goods for the whole of her imports from India. The 
benefit of the existing arrangement to England cannot be ques- 
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tioned, for by it she obtains Indian products of the value of four 
millions sterling at no cost to herself, the wliole being paid for 
with Indian money, by means of bills on the Indian treasuries 
sold by the Court of Directors, and by private funds supplied by 
British residents in India. But the benefit of this arrangement 
to India is by no means so apparent, as it is perfectly clear that 
she has had to give away in exports property valued at four mil- 
lions sterling, over and above the value of the imports, bullion in- 
cluded, which she has received in exchange. This annual loss of 
capital is the price India pays for being ruled by foreigners, and 
Englishmen especially ought never tofoi^et it in forming their 
opinions of the relations of the two countries. The benefit to 
J'^ngland derived from her connection with India is great and 
manifest, and justice requires that an eqnal benefit should be 
conferred upon India through the wisdom and beneficence of 
British rule. History has yet to pronounce whether the deep 
responsibility and lofty mission, thus devolved upon England, have 
been conscientiously felt and discharged. 

Tlie'buUioa remittances to India are chiefly silver, and tliey 
have been, as we have seen, generally on the increase during the 
last twenty years. In the year 1857, the silver imported into 
India will probably attain the unprecedented value of ten to twelve 
millions sterling. It becomes therefore important to inquire 
whether this extraordinary drain of silver from Europe to India 
can go on, and what are its probable limits. There are undoubt- 
edly such limits, and they can be readily shown, though it may be 
difficult or impossible to indicate with any d^ee of precision 
when they will be reached. The whole yearly production of 
silver from the American mines is ^tiinated at about eight mil- 
lions sterling. This provides for the consumption of stiver in 
Europe, Amenca, and great part of Asia, besides India. On 
taking into account the various uses to which silver is applied by 
the civilised nations of the world, it will appear evident that the 
consumption of the metal must be great. By the substitution of 
gold for stiver in the metallic circulation of the several countries 
of Europe and America, the consumption of silver in coinage will 
be most probably greatly diminished. But even after this saving 
is effected there would still be a large consumption of the metal for 
other purposes, and it would perliaps be an extravagant supposi- 
tion to conclude that India could then draw to herself one-half 
of the entire American supplies. At all events, she could hardly 
do more than this ; and we may therefore conclude that when the 
displacement of silver by gold in the coinage of the several 
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nations of Europe and America shall have been completed, the 
annual value of silver available for export to India irill not 
exceed four millions sterling. 

Tiiia then may, for the sake of illustration, be conceived to be 
the natural limits of the silver stream that will permanently flow 
on to India, aft^r the flood at present occasioned by the release of 
the silver coins of Europe and America shall have been drained 
oS. Should the demand for Indian productions continue at its 
present intensity up to that tirae, India must import in greater 
measure than at present other commodities than silver in exchange 
for her exports. As silver becomes gradually scarcer in Europe, 
owing to the supplies obtained from the coinage in addition to 
the annual produce of the mines becoming exhausted, it will 
advance in price, and the rate of exchange will become more and 
mora unfavourable for remitters from Europe to India. In this 
ease the foreign commerce of India could not be sustained at its 
present magnitude without her imports of commodities being 
increased in proportion as her imports of silver are dimiuished. 
There are already indications that the supplies of silver to be 
obtained from the coinage of Europe are not so abundant as they 
liave been, and we may therefore expect to see the price of silver, 
estimated in gold, go on advancing until an equilibrium of 
value is established between the two metals, with reference to the 
amount of each annually produoed. What this may be, and 
when it will take place, may be difficult to say, but in view 
of the fact tliat the annual production of gold has been quadrupled 
to the course of the last ten years, without any corresponding 
increase in the production of silver, it seems impossible to resist 
tfao inference that a considerable alteration in the relative values 
of the two metals must sooner or later be brought about. 

The mercantile communities of Calcutta and Bombay, having 
in view the difficulties that may hercaflieF be experienced in 
8UBt;uning an enlu^ng export trade by means of silver remit- 
tances, or animated by the hope of obtaining new markets in 
Australia, are understood to bo anxious for the introduction of a 
gold staudard into the coinage of India. Hiere are, however, 
most grave objections to this proposal, which far outweigh, in onr 
opinion, any prospect of advantage from an enlargement of the 
foreign trade of India. The Indian public debt of nearly flfty 
millions sterling has been contracted in a silver standard, and 
withont a flagrant breach of faith with the public creditor, the 
obligation to pay principal and interest in silver could not be 
evaded. The disbursements of the Indian Government are in great 
VOL. V. — NO. ir. 31 
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pnrt m&dd up of small sums under ten rupees, on account of tlie 
pay of tlie uative soldiery, and revenue and police establishments, 
and the w&ges of labourers employed on public works. In the 
ordinary intercourse of native life the great majority of caah 
tmnsactions are for very smiill sums indeed, and even the rupee, 
which is only of the value of two shillings, has been found to be 
an inconveniently large coiu for general use among the people. 
Quarter-rupees and two-anna pieces are more sought after ; .so 
that even the smallest size of gold coin, capable of being conveni- 
ently handled, would be found to be greatly too valuable for the 
general purposes of an Indian coinage. Kven if a gold standard 
were to be introduced, the subsidiary coinage would continue to be 
silver, and of this the effective circulation would consist even after 
the change. Large payments alone would be made in gold; and it 
would be found to be as difficult to force the latter into circula- . 
tion, as this has proved in the somewhat similar case of bank- 
notes. The latter are useless, except in a very limited class of 
transactions, beyond the Presidency towns, and so would a gold 
coinage be found to be. Tlie Government on making the experi- 
ment would soon find itself in the anomalous and ruinous 
position of having to receive gold in payment of the taxes, and 
disburse silver for the payment of its troops and establishments. 
The laud revenue, and many other taxes, being of fixed amount, 
would become of less and less value with every depreciation in 
the value of gold as compared with silver, as any fall in 
the value of the standard would be tantamount to an equiva- 
lent reduction of taxation. Such a state of things could not be 
permitted to continue, and if committed to it, the Government of 
India would soon be involved in financial difficulties. Again, by 
the substitution of a gold for the pr^ent silver standard, India 
would be deprived of the legitimate relief as regards the tribute 
that will accrue from any future depredation of the value of gold 
as compared with silver. All the home charges are estimated in 
gold or pounds sterling, while the Indian taxes, from which they are 
pwd, are collected in silver. Should silver then rise in value in 
relation to gold, as is most probable, exchange would become more 
favourable for remitters of money from India to England. The 
Indian Government would thus gain in effecting its remittances for 
the payment of the home chaises, and the sum thus saved might 
be very large. The tribute paid annually to England will probably 
fall little short of six millions sterling, when the Indian r^lway 
^stenr is complete ; and a rise of 2d. in the exchange value of 
the rupee would effect a saving of £500,000, or half a million eter- 
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ling, in making tlie remittances. But it seems to be quite witlim 
the limits of possibility, that exchange may rise 4d. or even 6d. on 
the rnpee, when the saving would be £1,000,000 to £1,600.000 
per annum, representing a capital of twenty to thirty millions 
sterling, which in that case would be tlio loss sustained by the 
Indian Government in this single item of finance, by the substitu- 
tion of a gold for the present silver standard. 

In the face of such facts and prospects, no Indian Government 
could reasonably be expected to entertain any proposal for a 
change to a gold standard. Such a course would be truly suicidal, 
and most probably terminate in national insolvency and disgrace. 
It is ever to be borne in mind that India is at the present time 
relieved of great part of tlio burden of her tribute to England by 
the payments being made into the home treasury on account of 
* Indian railways, and is beinff benefited at the same time by the ex- 
penditure of British capital in the construction of these railways. 
But this is not a lasting source of prosperity. As each year 
passes, a larger and larger amount will have to be paid back to the 
British Indian railway shareholders on account of their guaranteed 
interest. In a few years more the entire capital of the railways 
will be paid up, from which time there will bo no more payments 
made into the home treasury, and the annual tribute to England 
will not only ^^^^ to be paid as before, but be swelled by the full 
amount of the guaranteed interest payable to Indian railway 
shareholders resident in Europe. Tlien will come the real trial of 
the railway system, as to its effect on the prosperity and finances of 
India. At the present stage of the experiment, while the capital 
is being paid up, India receives the double benefit of a reduction 
of its yearly tribute, and a contribution of English capital for tlie 
construction of its railways. But when the tribute is swelled by 
the interest on railway capital, and tho influx of British money 
into India ceases, will all go on as prosperously as at present ? Time 
will show; hut the Indian financier will require to keep this 
prospect steadily in view, and carefully avoid the dangers that are 
to be anticipated from any tampering with the standard, by which 
India would be deprived of the advantage that must otherwise 
accrue from a rise in the value of silver as compared wilh gold. 
In this, as in other cases of difficulty, the honest straightforward 
policy will be found to be the safest and best. Let the Indian 
Government continue to pay its obligations honestly in the coin 
in which they were contracted, and trust to the development of the 
internal resources of its vast territory, rather than to currency 
c^perimentE, for the means of doing so. Should a day ever come 
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wben this will be no longer possible, and the fiDUices of India will 
prove unequal to the burdens laid upon them, England will assur- 
edly come to the rescue, and take upon herself the payment of any 
t.upeless deficit in the revenues of her great dependency. England 
has already done as much and more for nearly every one of her 
numerous colonies, for which slie has never received a sixpence 
in return ; and shall she do less by her noble Indian Empire, 
which for nearly a century past has poured millions into her lap, 
while fighting her battlex, extending her dominion, and providing 
wealth and honours for thousands of her sons ? 



Art. II.— life in ancient INDIA. 

JAfe ill Ancieni India. By Mrs. Spbir. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. Smith, Taylor, & Co.. Bombay; 1856. 

A WORK from a lady's pen, on a subject requiring no ordinary 
depth of knowledge, and yet rivalling the nearly exUnct tribe ^ 
annuals, as well in its external blazon of pale green and gold as 
in an interior of dmnty type and delicate vignette, is to most 
people decidedly discouraging. We cannot make out its proper 
classification ; out our fears incline us to suspect that tbe femi- 
nine element of beauty is too predominant in hs composition, 
that the ' uiile' has been too much sacrificed to the ' dtiice.' 



On the otlier hand, again, the title bears a fresh and suggestive 
sound about it, which seems in silenl eloquence to appeal for at 
least a little hearing before being condemned merely for its ' fatal 



gift of beauty.' But for this pl^uy title we had not suffered the 
discomfort of a moment's indecision. Silently, and on the 
instant, had oui gay stranger been numbered among that class of 
volumes which the suburban housemaid at home delighteth to 
honour as drawing-room-table books, — those ingenious produc- 
tions of binder and printer, which live the painfully accurate 
radii of the rosewood circle, never moving but at the call of the 
ntatutinal duster, never opened but by the desperate hands of 
some bashful visitor, the victim of an absorbing vacuity. So we 
do not know what to do with our new book. Ancient India is a 
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coinparatively virgin field in popular literature : its paths we 
knov not ; its flowers we would fain gather. And yet can any 
good thing come out of gilding ? — any pleasure out of such 
piettiness ? It is with no little misgiving, couBequently, that we 
summon heart of grace, and <^n Mrs. Speir. Startled to find 
therein the ' imprimatur' of so great a name as Horace Hayman 
Wilson, we no longer dare for a motnent question the value of 
the matter ; we even b^n to be sanguine in our hopes regarding 
the manner in which tliat matter may be conveyed. 

Dipping deeper into our authoress, we find of course the ortho- 
dox commencemeot, without which we feel assured no work on 
India could poasibly be introduced to the public. Those ' ro- 
mantic associations, where a perfect agony is piled up of such 
adjectives as 'glowing,' 'gorgeous,' 'mysterious,' and that 
' geograpliical description of the country wherein the Vindliya 
mountains and Uie plains of the Ganges play so distinguished a 
part, — hail we not both the one and the other as familiarly as we 
do the screech of ' Here we are again !' with which the dear old 
Christmas clown is wont to announce his first somersault into 
the arena ? 

With a passing salutation to these old friends, we proceed with 
out inspection, and gradually the conviction begins to dawn upon 
us that to very sterling matter Mrs. Speir has brought a style 
spirited and engaging, and an arrangement simple and perspicuous. 
Not that the book has any pretensions to originality ; bat what 
is Sax better, it succeeds in giving in very readable form the pro- 
duct of all the discoveries made up to the most recent date by the 
several successful pilgrims through the dim mysterious twilight 
of Sanskrit literature. Based upon Professor Lassen's ' Indische 
Alterthumskunde,' it has to the general reader attractions de- 
ndedly superior to those which any mere translation of that learned 
work could oO'er, in the curtailment of many technical details and 
argnmente, thereby giving more prominent efi'ect to all that is 
picturesque and interesting in the story, and at the same time 
allowing space for the introduction of ' specimens and translations 
of the anaent literature of India, the charm of which,' Mrs. Speir 
adds, * has induced some of the first European scholars to devote 
their lives to its study and elucidation.' Well ! — we suppose that 
for some there must be a great charm about these grim produc- 
tions of an elder day ; yet even in their case we fancy the myste- 
rious attraction lies not so much in the literature itself as in the 
language which is its vehicle, and which, as the earliest form of 
the great Indo-Germauic family of tongues, is the daintiest dish 
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that can possibly be sot before those ghoub of the literary world 
— Philologists, 

For ourselves, although we fully allow that Mrs. Sp«ir says 
what she has to say very agreeably, we cannot help feeling very 
suspicious OD the question if all the enthusiasm be quite genuine, 
which is so largely lavished in her pages upon the beauties of 
eastern antiquity. As we infer from some of her own admissions, 
she is herself ignorant of the language ; we are also, from sad 
exp6ri^ii<^Bi p^nfully aware how utterly even the best translations 
fail in giving the fresh spirit of any original. Nor are there any 
writings whose essence is so liable to escape in the process ^ 
beiiig reproduced in another tongue, as those which pourtray 
the patriarchal or Ijeroic manners of a very early age. Witness 
Pope's pitiable failure in Homer, who succeeds in giving to an 
English reader about as good an idea of the wily Ithacan, or the 
Myceneeau king of men, as Addison did of Cato when he intro- 
duced him to a discerning British audience in the full-bottomed 
wig and sword of the period. But not to go farther than Mrs.. 
Speir herself, — we repeatedly 6nd in the specimen translations 
which she brings forward, phrases which certamly, in bald English, 
inspire us with almost any feeling rather than admiration. Indeed 
we almost caught ourselves smiting when we found, in page 152, 
that in the midst of a most pathetic passage, Kama, the hero, 
proceeds to ' sob like a staggering duck' ! Nor could we quite get 
over the irresistibly comic force of the following naive little 
appeal to Indra (p. 55): — 'Tliy inebriety is most intense, 
nevertheless thy acts are most beneficent !' 

However, this entire devotion of Mrs, Speir's to her subject has 
at least one advantage. Just as in a biography we must have a 
certain amount of hero-worship, without which we fee] inclined 
to quarrel with the author for the cold-blooded lack of admiration 
he displays towards one whom he has thought worthy of depict- 
ing, and whom we wish to be worthy of our study, so the love 
and veneration which Mrs. Speir lavishes upon her hero, the 
genius of Ancient India, has the decided merit of carrying the 
reader along witli her. Infected, though iu a minor degree, with 
a like interest, we cannot choose but read, — and, reading, cannot 
but admire the thornless bouquet thus carefully culled for us 
from the tangled garden of oriental archseology. Not a jot 
more will we yield to the deadening spirit of scepticism by which 
we are beset : we scout it from our elbow, and refuse to listen for 
an instant to the mocking little whisper at our ear, which asks if 
even our own interest in the subject may not be the result. 
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less of sincere amusement ancl lionest unressoning deliglit titan 
of a irilling assent to the dictate of tlie dny, that Las 6aid 'Thou 
shalt believe in Sanskrit V 

Hence — ungentle monitor ! — does not the lady of tlie book 
feel raptures, and shall we pause from following lier bold flight, 
or stop to coldlj analyse if there be cause sufficient for us to 
follow ? It may be that the Anglo-Saxon, truthful, self-contained, 
obstinate, and energetic, with Ins character receiving so distinct an 
impress from his island-home ' amid blown seas and storm- 
ing showers,' may yet have no such marked antipathy as we 
half conceive him owning towards the pliant, lying, emotion- 
sliowlng, unaspiring genius of the sunny Indian continent. It 
maybe that we are too prone to yield to that feeling, unhap- 
pily too common in India, of utter alienation, of total want of 
sympathy as rulers towards the ruled, which is so vehemently 
condemned by all who, with thecriticeyeofpassing travellers, have 
viewed our Indian Empire. At any rate, for tlie present under 
Mrs. Speir's banners are we enlisted, and if we cannot acquire a 
due sympathy towards the modern Hindus, let us at least attempt 
to divest ourselves of all prejudice towards their ancestors. Let 
us rather remember that modern philosophy has declared our 
identity with this despised race; let us forget the grotesque which 
in the East forms so large a component of the beautiful ; let us 
search out and dwell upon those touches of Nature ' which 
make the whole world kin,' and thus may we lend a more reverent 
and chastened ear to all these quaint snatches of 
* The «till cad mnsic oF hniiunitf.' 

" Life in Ancient India" naturally falls into the throe great 
divisions laid down by Mrs. Speir. The first deals with ludia 
previous to Alexander's conquests ; materials for the second are 
■ found in the episode of Buddhism ; while in the last we again 
revert to Crahmanical literature, taking up the tale from the point 
where it had been stopped by the Macedonian inroad. 

Book 1 begins by introducing us to the Vedas, or sacred 
hymns, written in rude and rugged language, and of a date Xa 
which the Pentateuch alone is anterior. As might be expected 
from such isolated antiquity, they contain more of curious infor- 
mation than aught that can be called sublime or beautiful ; their 
value consists in the interesting light which they throw upon the 
customs and modes of worship adopted by men in the infancy of 
society. We there find " new settlers surrounded by enemies of 
a different race, remembering the deities and customs of their 
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fiither-Iand, tlioiigli adopting modes of worship suited to a new 
locality. Languishing in the arid plains of Sind, tliey rejoice to 
discover the acid soma-plant upon the neighbouring hills; 
panting for rain they entreat ludra to quaff the eihilaratiiig 
beverage, and to rend the clouds asuuder and let loose the 
reming floods." 

Such is the first aspect under which the Hindus, or as they 
call themselves, the Aryans, are presented to us. Wanderers &om 
that great primeval cradle in Central Asia which had already sent 
forth the successive tides of emigration which developed into 
Greeks, Latins, Slaves, and Celts, these Indian colonists 
continue to cultivate, in its purer form of Sanskrit, that common 
germ of langu:^ which in Europe received such various 
modifications. 

After leaving the Vedas, we come upon b great gap of some 
six centuries, after which we emerge upon a literature said to be 
" full of deep thought and poetry, and breathing a sublime belief 
in immortality." Again the same people with their Yedas and 
their Sanskrit come upon the stage, but the scenery is no longer 
that of Guzerat and Kattiawar : we now behold them occupying 
the broad lands of the Ganges, and possessing important towns in 
Oude and Tirhut. 

" But we cannot at present adverttotfaeirpolitical acquisition, 
for our attention is at once riveted by a group of venerable persons 
upon whom the chief light of the picture is made to fall. They 
are sitting upon sacred kuia grass ; their hair is shaved, their 
looks composed, and they are clothed in religious raiment peculiar 
to themselves : kings humbly take off their tiaras and bow to the 
feet of the holy men." 

In this spirited little sketch of the new and portentous power 
that has arisen, we of course recognise the Drahmans ; and our 
authoress here veiy appropriately quotes a most eloquent passage 
from Dr. Max Mitller, illustrative of the origin of the name by 
which these saintly euslavers of their fellow-men in body, soul, 
and mind, are so widely famed. The very word Brahman 
seems to have had its origin in philosophic speculation. Man 
in the Rig Veda is described as tiying to solve the riddle of 
this world : — 

" Se stares at the tent of heaven, and asks who supports it ; 
he gives names to all the powers of nature ; he invokes them ; 
liut Still he feels that within his own breast there is a power that 
wants a name, ' a power nearer to him than all the gods of 
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Natnre ; ft power tliat is oerer mate when he pr&js, never absent 
when he fears and trembles : it seema to inspire his prayers, and 
jet to listen to them ; it seema to live in him, and yet to 
support him and all around him. The only name he can find 
for this mysterious power is Brahme, for Brahme means origi- 
nally force, will, wian, and the propnlsive power of creation.' " 

Brahmans therefore are men distinguished for tlieir knowledge 
of Bralime ; and this superior wisdom was supposed to be 
concentrated in one particular family or clan, who by their more 
active mental powers, and the jealous system of intellectual 
protection by which they kept ail kno^ledse within the esoteric 
circle of their own race, gradual); acquired a permanent ascen- 
dancy in the land. 

We now reach the celebrated Code of Manu, in which the 
Brahmanical supremacy is declared as a fact coeval with creation, 
and the separate duties of each caste most distinctly defined. The 
unhappy Sudras are dismissed with the brief direction that they 
are the natural-born hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
three superior classes ; the commercial and i^icultural Vaisyas 
are scarcely honoured with much more attention ; while for the 
royal and military Kshattryas, so pompous are the words and so 
superficial the view given of their position, that we feel assured that 
the Brahmanic authors of the code never meant them to be more 
than their gaudy tools. 

But when it is upon their own privileges that our Brahmans 
have to dilate, their own spiritual majesty to eapound, how 
earnest becomes their eloquence, how easy their flow of language, 
how graphic their detail ! The Code is of the Brahmans, Brah- 
manic ! Among the lofby duties of this favoured class the 
most striking feature is the course of solitary asceticism and 
earnest meditation into which every Brahman aller middle age is 
exhorted to retire, and which doubtless was largely adopted even 
before that period, by all who aimed at great learning and spiritual 
perfection. Sitting espoeed to the burning rays of the mid-day 
sun, and earnestly wrestling with their inward thought that from 
tlie abstracted intellect they might haply wrest the secret " what 
Brahme was," we can well imagine that at last their agony of 
endurance must hare been drowned in its own intensity, and that 
they should have sunk into a trance of motionless and iDsensate 
calm. At any rate, " Indifference is the state which the hermit 
must endeavour to acquire, and by the absence of hat« and afTec- 
don, and by giving pain to no sentient creature, to attida 
immortality." It is curioua to note hero by what very difi'erent 
TOL. T. — HO. u. 32 
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patha man ma.j travel to the same result ; the proximate end of 
the ascetic Hindu is identical with Uiat which tlie epicuieaD of 
Itome proposes to himself. 



The same result, certainly, and yet with a difierence. For 
though in the proper rule of conduct for this vorld both ^ee, 
vet the Srahman with his noble aspirations, and the gaze that 
Las penetrated " extra flammantia mcenia mundi," looks on the 
"nil cupere, autmetuere" merely as a means by which to reach the 
great Hereatter, while poor jolly gentlemanly Horace is quite content 
that his Elysium — always supposing there be such a place — should 
have for its sole tenants gods living in similar but Elysian calm. 

" For the? lie beside their oectai, and the holts are tinrl'd 
Far below them id the Taliera, aod the doodt are lightly carl'd 
Bound their golden homes, girdled with the gleMoing world." 

In Striking illustration of the ascetic habits of these Indian 
■philosophers, is the evidence given by the Greek historian of 
Alexander's expedition. The prince and several of his officers, 
imbued with Grecian literature and curiosity, felt an unusual 
interest respecting the doctrines of these oriental sages. The 
eelf-denial and studied austerity which had astonished them in 
Dit^enes and others of the Cynic school at home, were carried hers 
to a much more unnatural and extravagant pitch. The men whom 
India held in the highest veneration were seen exposing their naked 
bodies to noon-day heats in desolate places, denying themselves all 
the comforts of life, and undertaking the most unheard-of tortures 
and penances. On one occasion Onesicritus, whom the Macedonian 
prince had deputed to inquire into the doctrines of these uncouth 
" sophists," was guided to a solitary spot, where he found a group 
of fitteen braving the fearftil heat with their limbs twisted into 
the most painful and fantastic of attitudes. 

Passing over the remainder of the code, which continues 
to insist on the supremacy of the sacerdotal caste, we come 
upon a most learned little account of the Hindu system of 
philosophy. But the doctrines therein touched upon (although 
to be sure " from the turn of thought and expression" they 
manage remarkably to remind Dr. Ballatityne of Mi. John Stuart 
Mill's system of If^ical reasoning !) are yet couched in such 
dogmatic form, and are so disdainful of any analytic exposition 
of the traia of thought by which any dogma has been attained, as 
to appear singularly barren and uninviting to an European eye. 
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Indeed it is only upon the grounds of Iier desira to give all 
possible completeness to her hand-book of Sanskrit literature, 
that we can feel disposed to |>ardon our most eiudite authoress 
for the crude chapter devoted to this subject ; and even as it is, 
we almost imagine that if questioned on tliis point, she might he 
able to give utterance to even another motive for tho insertion of 
the obnoxious pages, by soliloquising i la Boa Gualtier — 



It is with pleasure therefore that we light upon a very pretty 
tale of conjugal affection, with which to conclude our notice of 
the first book. The Legend of Savitri must not however give U3 
too high an idea of the part assigned to woman in the Hindu 
Bocial economy. According to the code, obedience to her husband 
is the beginning, middle, and end of female duty ; and it is only 
in the heroic times of the Mahabharata (from, which our story 
is extracted) or the Ramayana, which throughout breathe a 
spirit rather Kshattryan than Bralimanic, that we find woman 
ever acting so prominent a part. 

Savitri, daughter of the sage monarch Aswapati, was beautiful 
as Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune. At the sight of her stately 
symmetry men said among themselves, "Such are the daughters 
of the gods." Invited by her father to choose herself a bride- 
groom, she preferred virtue to wealth in selecting the young 
Satyavan, who with his blind father, the dethroned king of Salwa, 
lived an ascetic life in the forests. GloHoits as the life-giving 
Sun, learned and wise as' an ancient Rishi, heroic as Indra, patient 
as the Earth, and beautiful as the God of Love or the twin Aswins, 
Satyavau, alas ! must die within the year. And Savitri knew it, 
for a seer had told her ; she knew too that once and once only 
can a maiden marry. Yet she quailed not in her resolve, and 
still she hade her father give her to the choice of her heart. 

If she cannot avert the fatal blow, she may at least by many 
prayers and fastings win for herself a aimultineous death. Joy- 
ously she dons the coarse ascetic garb ; and her husband leoua 
her to his sylvan home. 



And ihe Toved Co fait mtresting for his last thiee days of lii 

• " SaTitri, or the Ffuthfol Wife" :— tranBlat«d by R. T. H. Griffith, Oxford! 
Hn. Speir avails berwlf large]; of ^r. Griffith'i Taxiooi poetical traotlatloos 
from the SaBikiit. . . 
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And now the &tal da; had dawned, andSatyaran went off into the 
forest to cut wood. Savitri followed : " I must come with yoa to- 
day," she said, "for withoutyou I cannot liye." So together forth 
thej roamed under the green vault of dark branches and brilliant 
bloasoms, where birds ever sang and flew, runnels murmured, 
and waterhlis leapt in glory. 

" Look around," said Satyavan gently. But she can only look 
on hina ; and there ghe read that the hour was come. Hiding her 
broken heart under a smile of love, she in silence and trembling 
gathers cooling fruits. Meanwhile Satyavan makes the woods 
resound with the strokes of his hatchet. " But soon a thrilling 
agony shoots through his temples. He sinks down upon the 
ground, and resting his head upon her breast, falls asleep, but— 
•> ' Sodden, la ! tiefare SftTitti atood a great and airfol one. 



It was Yama, God of Death, come to bind and take the spirit of 
Satyavan ; having done this he moved southwards with his prey> 
leaving the body sightless, breathless, cold, immoveable and dead. 
But Savitri with a firm step followed Tama ; and when he bade 
her retire — " No," she said, " where my husband goes, there will 
I go also." Tama praises her sweet speech, and offers her any 
boon except the life of Satyavan ; so she begs that her blind 
father-in-law may receive his sight. " It shall be so," says Tama ; 
but now, princess, return." But still Savitri followed, and still 
the music of her voice kept pleading in his ears. Again and 
again he commands her to retire ; and again and again comes the 
Boft entreaty — " Not without Satyavan." At last love conquers 
death : grim Tama relents, and Satyavan is to live. The happy 
wife hastens to where her husband's body lay, and, leaning upon 
her bosom, he wakes again to consciousness and love. Radiant 
with happiness, she rises and hangs her fruit-basket upon a. 
memorial bough; then with her left hand carrying the hatchet, her 
right twined round her recovered husband, she leads him back 
through the branch-vaulted forest until, with the first dark 
hours of night, they once more reach the hermitage, where they 
$nd that all Is joy at the blind old king's return to sight. From 
heaven the Sevas look down well pleased, and evermore shower 
all health, wealth, and power upon their well-beloved Satyavan 
itud Savitii. 

We bave now reached the decidedly least inter«stittg put of 
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Hn. Speir's volnme. Buddhisnit the nfttUTal socialist retribution 
on tbe class-prejudices of the BrahinaQic system, is, even according 
to Mrs. Speir, " positively repulsive in its literature, the whole of 
which is pervaded by a tone formal, conceited, and extravagant." It 
is therefore rather to rock-cut edicts, and to buildings, columns,- 
excavations, and coins, that the show-Toman's nand is directed. 
Before following our instructress, however, it may be as well ta 
pause a moment over the legendary accounts given of Buddha, the 
founder of a faith which, " tricked out in borrowed trapping, has 
been supposed capableoF accounting for ChTistianitj." His bio- 
graphy commences with the countless ages, during which he 
submitted to birth and death. Twenty-four such Buddlias are 
enumerated, but It is not till we get to Sakyamuni or tlie twenty- 
fifth, that we find the real originator of Buddliism. 

As far as it is possible to sift the historic from the mythic, we 
seem to find in Sakysmuni a man of individual and decided 
character, who lived between the years 640 and 560 B.C. 

" He was the son of a ting, who chose to pass throuffh the severe 
Boriciate of study and hardship required only of the highest order 
Among Brahmans, and so soon as his probation was concluded, he 
announced himself a teacher, as was the custom with learned 
Brahmans ; but unlike tbe Brahmans, he gathered his pupils as 
freely from the unprivileged races as from the high-born. * * * 

" He believed that his long-continued ascetic privations and hia 
strenuous course of study had so expanded his intellect that he 
had become omniscient. So far he was not unbrahmanical ; 
his peculiarity was not in his metaphysical apprehensions, but in 
the enlarged definite practical conclusions which he drew from 
jtbilosophic data : he overlooked distinctions of caste, and believed 
that what was truth for one man was truth for all, and taught 
that self-denial and unworldliness were not good merelv for boys 
and elderly diaijai, (persons invested with the sacred thread,) but 
that men gf all ages and races, and also women, might attain 
-blessedness after death by mercy, charity, mendicity, and hardship 
whilst on earth." 

We cannot follow Buddha throughout the various legends 
related of him ; we can only note that notwithstanding his asceti- 
cism, he was yet a favoured courtier among kings. Nor can w6 
do more than give a passing glance at the last scene of ail, where, 
amid flowering saul-trees, air ringing with celestial music, 
perfumes showering from the sky, and in the presence of the 
devataA of ten thousand worlds lamenting above and crowds of 
Ben ve^Hqg wound hini|S^yamuni breMJied his last," discoun- 
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ing upon virtue and ducusaing the relative meriu of diSermt 
relisiouB s}mtemg." 

We prefer to inquire wliat doctrines be may have pr<.>aGhed, 
and hov fur those doctrines may have been modified by hii 
disciples afier the founder's death. 

" Sakyamuai felt, as earnest men in every age have felt, dis- 
satisfied with all that b finite ; and he believed, aa waa the custom 
of hia age and country, that years of meditation in seclusion could 
raise him even above the condition of the demi-diviae Bhrigus and 
Bibhus of Sanskrit literature. Sakya sought for God, althongh 
he knew not that it was for God he sought, and with all the 
power and energy of which man is capable, he devoted his whole 
being to the pursuit ; and he found God in a degree far exceeding 
that usually vouchsafed to man, but it was unconsciously. He knew 
that there was something better than earth could give ; he knew 
that benevolence and duty were better than human reward. 
whether in this world, or in a future state ; and he knew that 
he was aspiring above all the gods and demi-gods of the popular 
creed ; but he knew not the voice that taught him ; he knew not 
that ' God drew him,' therefore he did not teach his disciples to 
watch and seek as he had done ; therefore he used no prayer and 
taught no prayer, and hade his disciples look no higher than 
himself ; and therefore, no sooner was hia influence renaoved, 
than the whole system began to degenerate into aelf-glorificatioa 
and lying hypocritical caut." 

" To Sakyamuni the body and the material world were corrupt 
illusions, and ' escape' was consequently his watch-word. No 
expression of joy in tne beauty of creation, no delight in human 
afi'ection, no anticipation of universal love, whether on earth or in 
heaven, is ever attributed to him. Buddhist precepts and hopes 
are confined to negatives : — Not to injure living creaturea ; not 
to indulge in luxury ; not to drink fermented liquors ; not to 
marry or live in families ; not to enjoy the sights and sounds 
of Nature ; not to encounter future birth or life." 

The rock-cut edicts of Piyadasi are chiefly valuable as marking 
a period of transition, during which one of the most important 
courts of India appears as gradually emerging from a distaste of 
Brahmanisra into an acceptance of the tenets of Buddha. Indi- 
vidually each edict presents little attraction ; tlieir sum gives us 
a picture of king Piyadasi or Asoka coming forth to grave in lasting 
cliaracteis before the world Lis repentant abolition of all the 
various profitless expenses of hia palaces, and proclaiming, beneath 
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the glare of fireworks tmi to the braying of trumpets, the eata- 
blishment of " dharma," or virtue as taught by fiuddlia. 

Far more interest attaches to the memorial monuments, vhich 
in every country are the characteristic foot-printa of tliis creed. 
Of these the funeral mounds or relic-shrines are the most 
conspicuous. As cairns and tumuli are found equally all over 
the world, giving traces of the primeval wanderers on tlie face of 
the earth, or recording names the earliest known in history, and 
as we have no records of any Buddhist " dagobas" previous to 
B.C. 200, we may fairly conclude that it was from the old Tu- 
ranians that the Buddliists borrowed their love of memorial build- 
ings, and by these stupendous structures sought to satisfy in 
the human mind that yearning after some symbols of its faith 
which would be more tnan ever potent where heathenism had 
been supplanted by utter atheism. Next in importance to the 
cairns come the towers or pillars, set up to commemorate an 
event ; and of these we find distinct prototypes so far back 
as the tower of Babel, and the pillar which Jacob set up to 
mark the spot where the gate of hearen bad been opened to hii 
vision. 

It is much to be regretted that there are nowhere extant io 
India any of those peculiar structures whose purpose forms so 
radical a part of Buddhism, — the viharas or convents for the 
reception on a large scale of religious recluses and students. It 
was in imitation of these viliaras that the Chaitya caves were 
fashioned, of which we have such a magnificent specimen at 
Karii — the most perfect, and perhaps also the oldest of its kind. 
And at this point our best thanks are due to the very clever ar- 
tists who with their pretty penciilings had so nearly frichtened 
ns off at first opening this volume: the illustrations are half the 
battle in the account ofBuddhist architecture. 

On the common stage of Budilbism, Ceylon and China come 
forward more prominently before the spectator than they do at - 
any other point of Mrs. Speir's narrative; and thus we are intro- 
duced to queer old pictures of Buddliism being carried into Lanka, 
and also to the journal of Fa-Hian, a Chinese traveller, who 
made a pilgrimage into Northern India for the purpose of com- 
paring the religious writings kept in the viharas there, which 
contained the genuine precepts of the Founder of the Faith. 

We cannot close this brief notice of Buddhism without ad- 
* verting to the extraordinary importance which, as marriage wai 
forbidden, attached to the office of " Chief of the Courtezans." 
Even the Greek Hetare, in th«r palmiest days, nevei reached the 
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heights of influenUa] honour and power accorded to these Asiatic 

Aspasias. 

India, subsequent to Buddhism, forms the subject of the third 
and last book. Atid here we find Brahmanism, which, after a 
struggle of centuries, has succeeded in driving its rival out of 
the Peninsula to seek refuge in China and Ceylon, wearing a 
very different aspect from the almost monotheistic simplicity 
of the old Vedas. It has suffered many a trenchant wound, 
and brings back many a disfigurement and scar from the hard- 
fought field. 

Kvon before the appearance of its great enemy in the lists, the 
Brahmans had so far been obliged to humour and manage the 
Kshattrya caste of the solar dynasty at Ayodhya (Oude), as to 
allow the deification of the sun-born ancestor of their protectors, 
Vishnu. But when these Aryan chieftains themselves became 
tlieir persecutors and tyrants, the sacerdotal caste, seeking for allies 
among the tribes of the lunar race, already constituted into social 
groups to the westward, was reluctantly obliged to recognise yet 
another deity in Siva, whom the shepherds of the Himalaya and 
the first traffickers on the borders ofCambay and. GHzerat adored 
as the divine personification of all the internal enei^es of Nature. 
Siva has by some been supposed identical with the Greek wine- 
god; and thus, if we allow the idea, 

" Great Brebms from hit mfttic beaTon grMOt, 

And all hiB priesthood moana 

Before joang Bacchus' eye-wink turning pale," 

However, be Siva Bacchus or no, — and Professor Lassen seema 
justly to deny the identity, — it was from such a necessity, such a 
system of concessions and additions, th.it the Hindu Pantheon arose. 
Vishnu and Siva took their places on separate and co-equal 
thrones beside primeval Brahma ; and the legislative priesthood, 
with what grace they best might, took to apportioning to each power 
its respective attributes. And hence the Hindu Trinity, — Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, — creator, preseiTer, and destroyer. Later still, 
(we borrow from a French author, M. de Lanoye,) local 
l^ends, consecrated by the Brahmanic policy, explained different 
dramas of history and humanity by the direct intervention of one 
of the three divine powers. These manifestations were called 
avatars or incarnations. As to each avatar a particular name 
was given, there soon resulted a round dozen of new divinities. 
But once having yielded to this down-hill inclination, human 
nature had not the poner to stop, and the number cd* new gods 
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went on ever inereaaiog. Each tiibe, each caste or Bubdivisioa 
of tribe and caste, each province, each canton, brought in its con- 
tingent of immortals ; heroes and brigands ; tlie beneractors of 
humanity and ita monstere ; its virtues and its vices ; its glories 
and' its deformities ; the elements, rivers, forests, mountains ; all 
the phenomena, all the scourges of the physical world and of the 
moral world, entered pell-mell into this pantheon, which at the 
present day contains scarcely less than three millionsofiBhabitants,. 
all invoked according to circumstances by Brahmans and their: 
disciples. 

Thus during the many E^es that have elapsed since the defeat' 
and expulsion of Sakyamnni, and his followers left to the Brah- 
mans the supreme control over the Hlndli mind, the sole occupa- 
tion of the craft has been to connect the newer gods with th'e older 
mythology. They have removed the ancient laud-marks, falsified 
the old traditions, and undermined the bases of their religion and' 
morality, in order that. they may be fitted and dovetailed into those 
new dogmas,, to the base acceptation of which they owe their in- 
glorious victory over. Buddhism. 

Biit to return to the subject of literature. Under this head the 
third book contains notices of Hindu poems and dramas prin- 
cipally written by the poet Kolidasa, and known to the English 
reader by Professor Wilson's translations; of the Bhagavat Gita, 
and of the Puranas. 

The first poem of wKich we have specimens, is entitled " ThV 
Birth of the War-God." It is incomplete, for it gives the history 
of the War-God's father and mother, their love passages, and final 
e^)ouBa1s ; but terminates before the birth, of the nominal herO' 
The fanciful story it contains tells how the radiant daughters of 
the snow-crowned Himalaya won over to love and happiness the 
•tern King of Terrors, Siva. It is tho workof Kalidasa, who is- 
Bupposed to have flourished about B.C. 60. 

" At that period Vikramaditya reigned at Ougein, in Malwa. 
and invested the country with snch brilliancy that he and hia 
Court hare never ceased to be a faTOurite theme with Sanskrit 
^rds and dramatists. Nine poets are described as nine jewels 
sparkling aroand his throne, and amidst these jewels Kalidasa 
was pre-eminent. It is indeed possible that Vikramaditya's poets 
may, like king Arthur's knights, partake of a traditionary 
character, ami have lived not all contemporary, but in succes- 
sive centuries. But this does not disturb the main fact that, 
nearly co-eval with the ChristiBii era, Buddhism was subdued, 
VOL. v.— HO, It 33 
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and its asceticiem interrupted b^ the victoriouB career of a Hindu 
king, vho lionoured Brahmanical literature and Br&hmaoical 
religion." 

In the elegant little summary wliich our antlioross gives us of 
" The War-God's birth" we liave more than ever to express ad- 
miration of the poetical passages nith vrhicli Mrs. Speir copiously 
intersperses her narrative, extracted from Mr. Griffith's Sanskrit 
translations, and which give to the description a spirit of beauty 
more vivid and vigorous than could possiltlybe imparted by tlie most 
flowery prose. We wish we could speak in terms equally lauda- 
tory of the illustrative engravings throughout this part of the 
work. Not that they are deficient in artistic skill, — it is their 
only too faithful correctness with which we quarreh 

Alas for Uindu art ! — just as we have become enthusiastic in 
our love of the gentle Uma, our dread of the grim Siva, and our 
joy at the hap])y denouement, we come upon a vignette of a 
female figure, whom we suppose to represent Uma, wliicli we cer- 
tainly could have wished orailteil. Never was such a flood of 
cold water thrown upon our romance, as at the moment when we 
first caugjit sight of this ghastly figure. The last line of the 
poem runs thus : — 

'• Sobbing filie wliiGpeted — ' Yes, for eier thine.' " 
Poor unhappy Siva I — if " thine" was anything like this female of 
portentous anatomy, and an expression of idiotic yet licentious 
entreaty, half ridiculous and wholly repulsive, indeed we pity 
thee ! indeed we cease to wonder that thoii wert so hard to be won ! 

But we turn over the page, and our pity vanishes on the 
instant. If this be like tlioe, Siva, right justly wert thou 
mated ! If Uma be the ugliest of her sex, what shall we say 
of thee, triple-headed monster ? A pest upon you both for 
the most hideous couple that ever the perverted fancy of humanity 
imagined ! 

But stay, let us give Siva his due : if he does not quite rival 
the Apollo in boauty, he decidedly has tho ndvantHge over him 
in one respect. Apollo offers but one head for speculation to feed 
upon, but a single pair of arms, from which we may catch the 
inspiration to esclaim — 

" Heard ye tho arrow hurtle in the sky f 
Whereas Siva has furnished ns with endless interest. Long have 
wo been contemplatingeach individual face, long have we meditated 
upon him as a whole ; and still we find fresh food for our con- 
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tinued gaze. We cannot for our life discover tvhich of 
the three heads is the most odious in its ungainlinesB. About 
all three there is a certain uniform resemblance reminding 
us of an amiable Frau of the Flemish scliool with the addi- 
tional embellishment of a goitre ; yet each lias a meritorious 
individuality. The first is remarkable as " grinning horribly a 
ghastly smile," while she (for we cannot divest ourselves of the 
feminine idea in Fran) ogles the pet snalie in her hand ; the 
second has a dazed look of stupified inquiry; nhile the third, 
with its open and toothless mouth, boasts the ai^umentative air 
of a dMpnatising dotard. We trust that Mrs. Speir's other 
readers have been more successful than ne have, in deciding tlia 
pahn of loathsomeness between the three ; for ourselves, we have 
given up the task in despair, and have fallen back upon the 
notion of Siva's unity ; and as a whole we certainly must proclaim 
him the perfecUon of uzliness, as we still gaze upon him and 
" feed deep, deep upon liis peerless eyes." 

Lost in such contemplation we give perhaps scarcely sufficient 
attention to Kalidasa's next poem, " The Cloud-Messenger." Its 
perusal however enables us to get the poisonous savour of Siva off 
OUT palate, before we proceed to taste, what we expect to enjoy, 
the Hindu drama. 

This branch of the poetic art, we are told, lays claim to the 
high credit of being entirely original, and throughout bears the 
strongest marks of the most characteristic nationality. It extends 
over a great period of time, but it has never in subsequent times 
at all borne out the original promise of its splendour in the brave 
days of old Kalidasa. 

" The greater part of each play is written in Sanskrit, although 
Sanskrit had ceased to be a living language ; and thus, like the 
Latin plays annually represented at Westminster in the present 
day, they were but imperfectly understood by the audience, and 
were wanting in dramatic effect. All the droll parts, however, 
were given in the lui^u^e of common life, and the puna and 
jokes will have been universally appreciated. The general rule is 
to make only the great people talk Sanskrit, and to allow buffoons 
andwomen" (oh unchivalrous association of ideas!) "to discourse 
in the Temacular." 

Of the slight abstracts which Mrs. Speir presents us of several 
plays, the two most attractive are "Sakoontala" and "The Toy- 
Cart" " Sakoontala," inMr. Monier Williama's tranalatioo.cou- 
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tains many passages oF great beauty. Witness the fuUowing 
reflections of a king, wlio having attained the goal of his desires, 
discovers that then bis trials and troubles begin. 

" ■ 'Tis B fond thonght that to attun the end 
And object of ambition itto rest ; 
Success doth oolr mitigate the farer 
Of aniioiu expectation ; soon the feai 
Of losing what ve have, the ceostont care 
Of gnarding it, doth veary. Ceaseless toil 
Most be the lot <rf him vho with bis hands 
Supports the canopy that shields his subjeett.' " 

A(^in, if we can only strangle in the birth the idea of tom- 
toms that mil intrude itself, wo may admire the expansion of 
Shakspeare's "I'm never merry when I hear sweet music," la 
language which Jessica's self might not have disddned to use. 



Will stir ElrBnge .... 
With a myEterTonB aadiiesB, and a smee 
Of T^ne yet earnest longing. Can It be 
That the dim memory of eTents long pact. 
Or friendships formed in other states of being, 
^liU like a passing shadoir o'er the spirit V " 

" The Toy-Cart," our second drama, gives " pictures of daily 
family life in India, probably before the Christian era." We 
wish our space permitted us to transcribe the whole of this rather 
complicated comedy, as presented to us in "Life in Ancient India" ; 
but we have only time to notice how strikingly the whole plot 
reminds us of Terence and Menander ; — the hero in love with a 
courtezan, who, so far from holding a dishonoured place in society, 
lives in the mostJuxurioua and sumptuous of dwellings, and is a 
lady of spirit and generosity ; lordly young revellers issuing out 
to harry their feminine game through the streets ; and lastly, the 
hero's shrewd friend, the exact counterpart -of our old ac^naiut- 
snce Davus. 

In the fifth act we hare a fine description of a storm ;— 

" * The pnrple dond 

.BeUs UMely on, girt by the golden lightning, * * 
From the dark iromb in rapid fall descend 
The ailvery drops, and glittering in the gleam 
Shot from the lightning, bright and fitf^, iparUe 
Like a rich frin((e rent from the robe of heaTeo. 
The firmament is filled vith scattered clouds ; 
And as they fly before the wind, their forms 

As -in a pictote image Tfttioss ihapei, 
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The semblanceB of timria and loaring mui. 
Of dDlpbinB, and the monster of the deep, 
or drE^ong Tiut, Hnd pionacleg, aod towers.' " 

"What a favourite fancy, by the way, this has been with the 
ipoets of every land — " to make the shiFting clouds be what they 

E lease !" Ariatoplianes, Lucretius, Coleridge, and Sliakspeare 
are all sung these glories of " cloud-land, gorgeous land" : the 
last indeed in words so similar to our Indian poet, that we can- 
not resist comparing them. Ttie beauty of the lines must be 
their own defence fer this intrusion. 

" Sometime ire lee a cloud that's diwoniah ; 
A Tapour, Eometims, like a bear or uon, 
A tover'd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked monntain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the world. 
And mock oar ejes with ur ; Uion hast seen these ligns ; 
The; are black Temper's pageants." 

We will allude but to one more play of the Hindus. From 
4lie " Mudra Raksbasa" Mrs. Speir treats us to the following 
dialogue of decided humour :— 

" ' Scene, before Rai»ha*a'« hottte. ■ 

" ' Enter Vtradka, an t^nt of Bakshasa's, disguised aa a snake- 
catcher, 

" ' Viradha. Those who are skilled in charms and potent signs 
may handle fearlessly the fiercest snakes. 

" ' Peuaenger. Hola ! what and who are yon ? 

'* ' Vtradka. A snake -catcher, your honour ; my name is Jirna- 
visha. What say you, you would touch my snakes ? what may 
Tour profession be, pray ? oh, I see, a servant of the prince, — you 
had better not meddle with snakes. A snake-catcher unskilled 
in charms and antidotes, a man mounted on a furious elephant 
without a goad, and a servant of the king appointed to a high 
station, and proud of his success ; these Uiree are on the eve of 
destruction. Oh ! he is off. 

"' Second Passenger. What have yon got in your basket, fellow ? 

" ' Viradka. Tame snakes, your honour, by which I get my living. 
Would you wish to see them ? I will eihibit them here, in the 
court of this house, as this is not a convenient spot. 

" ' Second Paasenger. This, von blockhead, is the house of Rak- 
sbasa, the prince's minister ; there is no admittance for us here. 

" ' Viradha. Then go your way. Sir ; by the authority of my 
occupation I shall make bold to enter. So, — I have got rid of 
him.' " 

And now our task of following Mrs. Spier is fast coming to a 
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close : from its fountain-head in the Yedas ve have threaded the 
various windings of the stream of India's literary history, and are 
now close upon the sea of the Present in whicli it is engulfed. 
The Bliagarat-Gita and the Puranas are the only head-Innds 
vhich now remain to claim a passing glance as we drop down the 
current. Of these the Bhagavat Gita, in accordance with the 
Brahmanic policy of investing old literature with a new character, 

Eretends to be an episode in the old epic Mahabhnrata ; it cannot, 
owever, have been written before the seventh or eighth century of 
our era, and is therefore about eight hundred years junior to the 
poem of which it professes to be an int^ral portion. 

Krishna, a manifestation of the god Vishnu, who by this time 
appears to have attained the rani; of premier divinity, is the hero 
of the piece: and the picture presented to us is Krishna giving 
moral and religious lectures to Arjuna, his prot&gk among the 
Pandus, just before the battle commences between the Pandus and 
their cousins the Eurus. 

The Puranas are so far similar in subject, that they too have for 
their purpose the glorification of the god Vishnu ; but instead of 
lectures we have l^ends, and instead of a single ava^or, Rama 
shares with Krishna the honour of personifying Vishnu ; for by 
this time both the old heroes of the epics have undergone apo- 
theosis. On the subject of the Puranas M. De Lanoye says : — 
" Simple recitals of genealogy, designed originally for the use of 
men of limited intelligence, of women, and of such d^raded 
members of the three first castes as have no right to the Vedas, 
the Puranas, beneath the breath of the modem sects of Vishnuites 
and Sivaites, have become those clumsy collections of a religious 
and legendary encyclopaklia, where, amid a confused medley of 
monstrous dreams and old wives' tales, of thick darkness and 
subtle metaphysics, there wind here and there several flashes of 
high poetry and eager spiritual aspiration !" 

Such is the hotch-potch of the liuman reason from which all 
Hindu society of the present day draws its intellectual existence. 
Such the food which produces the frantic orgies of Kali-worsliip, 
and the blood-thirst of the Thug. 

Our work is done. We shut Mrs. Speir's volume, and while 
we cannot but thank her for the care with which she has written, 
and the consciousness that what we have learnt from her is as 
correct as human research can make it, we are at the same time 
equally unable to subdue a feeling of disappointment. So this is 
the vaunted Sanskrit, a knowledge of which was to create as im- 
portant and beneficial a revolution in letters, as was of old achiev- 
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eil by tlie revival of Greek ! It seems to us that the difficuUies 
which beset tho first pioneers in the language, partly caused by 
the jealous care with which the Hindus prevented any acquisitioa 

of the sacred tongue by the profane, and partly inherent in the 
necessity of deciphering and arranging in connected order chroni- 
cles of false or no chronolt^y, have inspired the few by vrhose 
learned s^acity and unwearied diligence they have been sur- 
mounted, with too great admiration for the spoils. They have 
vaaquished — all honour to them ! — the dragon-guards of this 
garden of the Hesperides, and the fruit they liave thus hardly 
won, they declare golden. In short, we aro almost rash enough to 
fancy that the merits of Sanskrit have been over-rated. 

Mrs. Speir's glasses are of the most roseate tinge : all that 
is beautiful in the picture is brought conspicuously forward, all 
that is base or uncomely carefully concealed. The sublime as- 
ceticism of the Brahman is ^ain and again portrayed ; his selfish 
and unnatural tyranny slurred over; the love passages of Krishna 
among the shepherd -girls are redolent of flowers and sentiment ; 
their disgusting obscenity utterly ignored. And yet our feeling 
is rather that of a person who tastes something which demands 
an acquired taste to be enjoyed : — " Yes, it is veiy nice, but not 
any more, thank you." We like not this oriental sherbet ; give 
ns our old wine-draught from " the glory that wafi Greece, and 
the grandeur that was Rome !" 

It has been asserted that the Greek pantheon was, in its 
origin, identical with the several objects of Aryan worship ; but 
still the type which the Greek mind impressed upon their mytho- 
logy brings it into almost polar opposition with the spirit of llindu 
religion. Among the latter their gods and their worship are 
the first thing, the second thing, and the third thing. All their 
writings, with hardly an exception, have a religious aim in view ; 
even their comedies b^in with an introductory prayer ; and their 
supreme class is the pontifical. Whereas of all nations, perliaps 
the enlightened Greeks have been by far the most irreligious. 
Even in their old days of more fervent superstition, there is less 
adoration visible than that sort of kindred sympathy that might 
be naturally felt by heroes, poets, lovers, and hunters towards 
beings who in another and more beautiful world were agitated 
among themselves with like passions and desires, and could 
therefore feel an interest in, and, as far as their limited power 
permitted, assist their mortal devotees, each in their respective 
sphere. And when we come to later limes, we find philosophy, 
through her immortal interpreters, calmly dropping these gods 
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that are no gods into thn place of poetry's pretty bantlinga. 
Comedy, to be sure, in tbe sliaue of Aristophanes, talces up the 
cudgels in defence of Otyinpus ; t)ut this is done, not from a, feel- 
ing of dutiful devotion, or of even common respect towards its 
inhabitants : it ia merely the expression of a conservative de»re 
of a return to the good, honest, oM times when men had some- 
thing to swear by. 

Thus the Greek gods altogetlier take such much lower ground 
in history, that as the poetic incarnations of certain acts, pursuits, 
or feelings, they have not only bravely held their own for many a 
day, but by the succeeding poets, painters, and sculptors of every 
land, have been decLed by so many an additional charm and 
splendour, as to have become the old familiar friends whom we 
are ever glad to recognise, honour, and believe in at a moment's 
notice. 

The Hindu deities, on the other hand, form the pervading life 
and soul of all Hindu chronicles: theirs the adventures which 
each history records; their glorification the aim of every p^, 
sentence, and syllable. In fact Hinduism is an attempted 
theocracy. Wo tJierefore look for something more than usually 
admirable in the character of the gods of such astounding influ- 
ence. Atlas must be worthy of the universe which he supports. 
On first inspection we are startled into the most extravagant ad- 
miration ; and we allow that the gods are fully worthy of their 
position. But, as we read, we find in their theology such frequent 
slips occurring from the heights of sublimity to the bathos of 
childish absurdities, that we bethink ourselves of applying the 
only true tests how far any pagan worsliip is laudable. Are the 
works and offices ascribed to these deities of an elevated character? 
Are the services with which they may be well pleased fairly ration^ 
and meritorious ? Does the religious system work well towards 
general morality ? For the first of these questions we learn that 
the blessings chiefly prayed for are of a temporal and personal 
description, selfish and often puerile petitions ; that the object and 
scope of the divine avatars on earth are generally mean, ridicu- 
lous, or obscene ; and that theHindu account of the creation of the 
universe, the highest field that the human imagination could have 
had for the operations of the Deity, is as low-minded and gross a 
picture as any nation has ever conceived. With regard to the 
other two points we have seen that the Hindu laws pay just so 
much attention to morality as the exigencies of human nature 
force upon society ; and that the sacred duties are made to consist 
in a perpetual routine of frivolous observancei. The same spirit 
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of flfttleiy that elicited from tliem sounding titles for their gods, 
prompted the constaot and ftjunal performance of courtier-like 
duties upon the divine king. Wretched ceremonies and cruel 
Belf-torture, the cnr of Juganath and the iridow's funeral pile, 
are the natural adjuncts of this maligoant worship. 
" Tantum religio potutt suadere malonun." 

Finally, ure may add that as for their boasted theory of immorta- 
lity, their utmost hopes nere that after a series of transmigration 
through almost every form of matter, they might eventually in 
some lucky shape of metempsychosis chance to lead a life of such 
religious abstraction from the flesh, as to merit at last the vagus 
and equivocal reward of absorption into the deity ; tlieic utmost 
ideas of future punishment consisted in the dcead of a more 
numerous series of transmigrations, and those not in the most 
agree^le forms of existence. 

Upon all tliese grounds, therefore, we have no help for it but to 
conclude that the Hindu conceptions of the nature of the Divinity 
are by no means correspondent to the frequently exalted language 
in which he is addressed. Kven their monotheism into which 
their champions contend that the Vedas almost rise, appears only 
to have a verbal being. In fact tlie gods, even at that early age, 
are of decided plurality : the sun, the dawn, the clouds, and the 
winds have each their separate presiding spirit; and the language 
which talks of unity in God is simply that perfection of poor 
human adulation — and who so perfect a flatterer as yeVic Hindu ? 
— which, when it has exhaustea all other titles and attributes, at 
last declares that, compared to the especial patron of its present 
worship, the other members of the mythology are mere nobodies, 
but that He of the moment is the nne sole Power. 

Not to mince matters fartlier, Hindu worship, as all unrevealed 
religion must more or less be, is fantastic and odious. And we 
would passingly deprecate tliat misguided enthusiasm which, in 
its eagerness to find unreal similarities to the true worship, seeks 
to symbolise and refine a gross, barbaric, material mythology. 
We must take it, and make the best of it, in its naked ugliness, 
wherever we find it. 

In the old Norse legends, Odin supreme, Thor with his mighty 
hiunmer, the Valkyries on their steeds, the fate-weaving Nornies, 
and all the grand old tenants of the Scandinavian Valhalla, bear 
about them the same humanity that we have already noticed in 
the spirit of Greek polytheism. Creature and creator are intimate- 
ly blended, and there is so close an interfusion of ideas between 
VOL. V.~HO. It. * 34 
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ttie Imman liero-IanJ belov and the ilivtne bero-Iand above, that 
Odin, as we read, seems to bare almost as palpable and real exist- 
ence as any of his gallant Vikings themselves ; just as it Beems 
perrectly natural and proper that gods and men should meet in 
equal conflict before the walls of Troj, and that tlie svord of 
human Diomedes shall taste the divine blood of Aphrodite- Norse 
god or Greek god, both are alike human, intellidble, loveable, 
and, for the moment, even VBiierable. ■ At least, if tliey are not our 
gods, they are ourfriends. But these Hindu powers seem to have 
put off humanity without putting on divinity. We cannot sym- 
pathise with them as men ; we cannot adore them ag gods. 
Briefly, we dislike them from the first, and when we find that, not 
content with casually turning up in the historic page, they never 
quit it for a moment's retirement, this dislike extends naturally to 
the whole tenor of Hindu literature. There is much very good 
meat in the ragout, but we dislike the garlic, and garlic Savours 
the whole. 

Let no one suppose that we at all venture to question the sur- 
passing value of Sanskrit as a language for philological study ; 
more especially in India, where such a knowledge is a practical key 
to every vernacular in the country. It is the intrinsic beanty of 
the literature which it contains that we misdoubt. 

Perhaps a certain amount of this suspicion has its origin in the 
fact that when any one in this country flies from sweltering busi- 
ness to gasp a brief delight in books, he is fain to leave as 
completely behind him as he may, all thoughts of the burning sun 
and ids dusky minions, and to bo borne fast and far into the cool 
fairy-land of Europe and of home. It may be that lierealWr, 
when we have said good-bye for ever to this hot land and all its 
discomforts, and when the natives have become only a pleasant 
memory in the distance, we too, in imitation of Mrs. Speir, or tho 
more illustrious Professor Wilson, may joy to re-people the haunt- 
ed chambers of the past by poring over the sacred laws and holy 
I^nds of the race we once knew bo well. 

In England we can fancy that " Life in Ancient India" has 
been greeted with much attention and interest ; it ought to be. 
read on winter nights, when the snow is on the ground and the 
wind'howls round the house ; but here in India Itself the scenes 
it depicts are to an Anglo- Indian eye far more familiar than 
charming. Yet even here we have found pleasure in the agreea- 
ble instruction of Mrs. Speir; we only wish we had found her own 
enthusiasm on the subject more contagious. 
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Art. III.— KISE OF THE NAVY AND ARMY AT 
BOMBAY. 1742—1760. 

Ddmles in the House of Commons on the Mutiny Act for the 
Mast Indies. A. D. 1754. Hansard's Parliamentary His- 
tory of England. Vol. XV. 

If, in looking over a portfolio, we we're to set donn an engraving 
from Fraissait's volumes, and to turn up one of a modern artist, 
we sliould liave a contrast somewhat similar to tliat ofTerod by the 
naval and military establishments of Bombay In the course of ten 
years. We enjoy looking at representations of naval engagements 
or contending armies, in which very stiff warriors of size and 
weiglit, sufficient to sink their Bhips, aim mortal blows at each 
other; or knights and yeomen, shouting for England and St. George, 
make short work with the chivalry of France : we gain muck 
information from these ru<1e and grotesque pictures of the costumes, 
arms, and modes of fighting in use, when Europeans were slowly 
approaching that peifection in the art and appliances of war 
portrayed on the broad canvas of Horace Veniet. And with 
similar feelings of interest and curiosity, we liave endeavoured 
to discover what the military and naval forces of Bombay really 
were, before reforms and improvements brought them to their 
present state of efficiency. 

As 1742 was a year of peace, reductions, of which the Govern- 
ment had almost immediate cause to repent, were made both in 
the marine and military establishments. The East India Com- 
pany have usually found their spasmodic efi'orts at economy 
expensive in the end, -and this instance was not an exception. 
Officers, who had been many years in their service, were harshly 
dismissed ; and although the local Government, feeling the great 
injustice and impolicy of thus turning adrift faithfid men, deferred 
their execution of the Court's .orders until their victims' remon- 
strances could be referred home, the delay was only temporary, 
and the obduracy of tiieir masters left them no alternative. Tlio 
marine establishment as reduced, consisted of a superintendent, 
eight commanders, one of whom was styled commodore, three 
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first lieutennnts, four second lieutenants, four third otiScers, and six 
masters of gallivats. The Euperintendent's salary was two hundred 
and twenty pounds per annum ; a commander's, from sixty to 
eighty rupees per mensem ; a first lieutenant's, from thirty-two to 
forty ; n second lieutenant's, twenty-four; a midshipman's, twelve; 
a surgeon's, from thirty-one to forty ; a gunner's or boatswain's, 
twenty-two ; a carpenter's, twenty-six ; an able seaman's, nine ; 
a native ofiicer's, ten ; a marine topass's, six ; and a lascar'a, five. 
Amongst the ships, ranked first " the fighting ressels," the prin- 
cipal of which were two grabs, called the " Restoration" and the 
"Neptune's Prize," the former being manned by eighty Europeans 
of all ranks, and fifty-one lascars; the latter, by fifty Europeans 
and thirty-one lascars. On each of the prahims there had usually 
been thirty Europeans and twenty lascars ; hut these numbers 
were now slightly diminished. As frequent complaints of 
favouritism were made by the officers, it was at last resolved that 
promotions should be regulated according to dates of com- 
missions.* 

An immediate consequence ofthese reductions was, that the mer- 
cantile marine, now larger than ever, suflFered serious losses From 
pirates, and the Company received some severe blows. The 
"Tiger," agallivat, when disabled by a water-spout, on her passage 
from Gombroon, was boarded by subjects of the Siddee at Muf- 
dafarbad. Her crew, after a severe conflict in which seven fell, 
were overpowered, and she was carried away as a prize ; but on a 
proper representation being made to the Siddee of Jinjeera, whom 
tlie Siddee of Mufdafarbad acknoirledged as lord paramount, she 
was restored. Near the port of Sural cooly rovers swarmed, and 
waited for their prey as the ships lying at the bar attempted to dis- 
charge their cargoes. The treaty which had been made with Ehem 
Sawunt was, as soon as the Government of Bombay was supposed 
to be witliout power, showo to be waste paper, for in spite of 
it that Chief made prizes of seven boats valued at eighteen or 
nineteen thousand rupees. The Malwans siezed others valued at 
ten or eleven thousand. The subjects of the Peshwa showed 
themselves equally rapacious, and although their Government when 
appealed to promised that the offenders should be punished, it 
was only on the improbable supposition that they could be dis- 
covered and convicted. Even Manajee Angria, whilst professing 
to be a close ally of the British, countenanced his subjects 
in attacking their vessels, and never hesitated to pick up a stray 
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boat, if he could hope to escape detection ; yet on one 
occasion be rendered a valuable service in rescuing the 
"Salamander," an English ketcli, which had been captured off 
Colaba by the fleet of Sumbhajee Angrla. Seven grabs and 
eight gallivats, in the service of the last mentioned pirate, afW 
fightingforanightandday nith the "Montague" and " Warwick," 
two East Indiauien, carried off five boats and a Portuguese ketch 
sailing under their convoy. A vessel, however, which he had 
taken and sold for ten thousand rupees, was re-captured by 
Captain Charles Foulis of the " Harrington." But nothing 
could compensnte the merchants of Bombay for the losses they had 
sustained. Driven almost to despair, they held meetings, and 
UDanimously represented to Uoverument that, since the reduction 
of their marine, Rhem Sawunt and the Malwans, having fitted 
out small vessels with the express purpose of preying upon 
their trade, were bringing them to ruin ; that in consequence 
of the risks they ran, bankers would not advance money on 
the security of their goods, so that although the stormy season 
was over, not a boat had been equipped for the transport of 
merchandize ; and that, unless more cruizers were provided, the 
trade of the port would be entirely suppressed. These repre- 
sentations led to a small but permanent increase of the Company's 
Marine.* 

But a calamity, which such craft as grabsimd gallivats could not 
be expected to avert, then fell upon the Company itself, and showed 
them the necessity of having ships of the line to defend their 
commerce. As war had been declared in Europe on the thirty-first 
of March 1744, between Great Britain and France, two privateers 
of the latter nation — the one called the "Apollo," of fifty guns, the 
other the " Anglesea," of forty — having cruized during February 
and March 1747 off the Cape of Good Hope, made their appear- 
ance near Bombay in August, and after capturing the " Princess 
Mary," a ship from Madras, hovered over the coast with a view of 
intercepting tue Eastlndiaraen of the season, as they might arrive 
from England. The only protective measure which the Govern- 
ment of Bombay could adopt was, to send three of their armed 
grabs and sis fishing boats, in order that, cruizing about in va- 
rious directions, they might give the alarm, and if possible, assist 

* Bombfiy Diary, 13th Augiut and 2Dd NoTember 1742 ; 18tb Harcli and 
27th April 1743 ; 21st SepUmber and 23td November 1744. Surat Diary, 
10th and 30th April, and 17th October 1741 ; 7th March, 5th April, and 19th 
October 1743. Tellicherry Diary, 22nd Decemher 1743. letters from Bombay 
to the Court of Directors, dated 6th Tebruarj md 13th October 1747. 
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any Englisb vessels that tniglit be attacked. On the twenty- 
seventli tlio " Purtfiold," a large Imliaman from England, was 
descried in the offing. Signals of danger were immediately made 
from the shore ; but, to tlio dismay of numerous spectators, she 
either did not see or understand tliem, and suspecting no danger, 
bore down slpwly upon the privateers. At last tlie fishing boats 
contrived to reach her, and as a calm with a heavy swell setting 
into shore, compelled the Frenchmen to anchor, she was towed into 
the port of Bassein, there to remain iu security uutil she could 
venture tosail fur Snrat Next morning athalf-past six, the "Anson," 
another Indiaman, commanded by Captain Foulis, the same who 
before had command of the " Uarrlngton," wasdescried, and at 
eight the "Apollo" was seen standing directly towards her. As 
b^ore, signals were useless ', and although the three grabs did 
their utmost to reach the Englishman, they were so far to leeward 
that all their efforts were vain. At four in the afternoon an en- 
gf^inent between the " Anson" and " Apollo" commenced off 
Breach Candy, and considering that not till after this time East 
Indiamen carried large armauieuts, the resistance made was 
highly creditable to the English captain and his crew. In the 
-midst of the struggle they placed with the greatest coolness the 
Honourable Court's despatches and eleven chests of treasure on 
the fishing boats, and all were carried in safety to Bombay. After 
two hours, as their ship, having all its s:u!s shot away, and masts 
much damaged, became unmanageable, they wore compelled 
to stfike, but not before they had so much injured the " Apollo" 
that she and her companion did not venture to cruize any more 
off Bombay. On the ". Ahaon" three meu were killed, ou the 
" Apollo" six, and twenty wounded. Thus terminated the only 
battle fought between the French and British on the western 
seas of India. Foulis and his crew were carried prisoners to 
Goa, where, after all their property, including two-thirds of the 
officers' clothes, had been seized by their captors, a hundred and 
thirty men of the " Anson," and thirty of the " Princess Mary," 
were landed without any means of purchasing the necessaries of 
life. As was always done, when interest was to be made with the 
Portuguese Government of India, the distressed Englishmen ap- 
plied to a priest, who seems to have been a British :^ent at 
Goa, and through his influence they were sent, after being liber- 
ally treated, on two frigates to Bombay. The Court of Di- 
rectors, considering that they had defended their vessel to the 
utmost of their ability, acknowledged their gallantry by ordering 
that 2,023 pounds sterling should be distributed amongst the 
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ofScers and crew, nith tlie exception of bucIi as were engaged in 
a mutiny of trhich ve are novr about to give an accotmt.* „ 

It spears that after the crew of tlie " Anson" liad arrived at 
Bombay, tliey were, witli their own consent, according to the 
official account, drafted into tlie ihips of the Company's marine ; 
but they maintained that they were impressed into the service. 
Large numbers were placed on a new grab called the " Bombay," 
and sent in her on a cruize. As they were sailing past Rajnpore, 
on the first of Marcli 1748, Samuel Hough, the commander, who 
was sitting witli his surgeon, and chief and second oflicers, at sup- 
per in the steerage, had his attention suddenly arrested by a dis- 
turbance on deck. Immediately the cabin door was thrown open, 
and some of the crew rusliing in with musltets in their hands, 
swore that they would blow out their officers' brains, if tliey did 
not instantly surrender themselves as prisoners. Instead of 
yielding, Qougli made a dash at his assailants, and endeavoured to 
seize the ringleaders. They retreated, were followed by him and 
his officers, and one man standing close to him fired a inusket at 
his head. Had he not with his arm struck the barrel upwnrds, 
the ball must have passed through his brain ; as it was, it carried 
away part of his cap. All the officers then proposed to bar them- 
selves ill the steerage, but in vain attempted to close tfte dooi's, 
until Hough procured a sword from his own cabin, and with it again 
rushed upon deck. There the mutineers, having broken open the 
arm-chest, were summoning their officers to lay down their arms, 
protesting that all they required was their liberty, that opposition 
to them was useless, as the whole crew were acting in combina- 
tion ; prombing tliat not a man should be hurt if no further resis- 
tance were offered, and earnestly expressing a hope that they might 
not be compelled to put their officers to deatli. Hough, seeing no 
hope of repressing the mutiny by violence, flung his sword away, 
and standing unarmed before the whole body of seamen, asked 
them in God's name why, they behaved thus._ They told 
him in reply, that they had no complaint to make of their 
officers ; but having been trepanned into the Company's sertice, 
weie^ resolved to have their liberty or die. He warned them that 
the consequences would be fatal to them, if they persevered in their 
mutiny ; but promised that if they would lay down their arms, 
they should be sent home as soon as possible. His address only 
had the effect of making them more furious. The surgeon and 
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otlier officers they placed in irons ; then ordered tlieir commander 
to retire abaft the ropes of the tiller, where he was guarded by ten 
or twelve men armed with pistols, swords, and blunderbusses. 
One of their number, named William Brown, was then appoint- 
ed captain. He ordered the grab to be got under sail ; but soon 
found how much more difficult it is to organize rebellion on aea 
than on land. So defective were their arrangements, that unable 
to weigh anchor, they were obliged to cut the cable ; then they 
found, what in their confusion they had not observed, that tide 
and wind were both against tliem, and they were drifting on a lee* 
shore. In haste they let go another anchor ; and for a time all 
remained quiet. 

Hough, seeing their incompetency to work the ship, supposed 
that they would then more readily listen to reason, and with the 
permission of his guard walked forward to hold a conference with 
the principal men. One of them, rushing up to him, presented 
a blunderbuss at lils head, swearing with a fierce oath to shoot 
him if be uttered another word. Others declared that lie and his 
officers were good men, and should not be hurt if they would only 
remain silent. Taking advantage of this little current setting in 
his favour, lie desired that the irons should be removed from his 
officers. With one voice thoy said, " By God it was the cap- 
tain's desire, and should be complied with." The officers were 
liberated. All hands came on deck, and the conference was renew- 
ed ; but some ofthe elders suspecting a design of returningto port, 
shouted, " No Bombay ! No Bombay !" adding with horrible oatiis, 
thatif they listened to their captain and Itud down their arms, they 
would all be hanged. Fortunately the mutineers felt their help- 
lessness, and believing that they could not get the ship to sea, 
proposed to place Hough again in command, on condition that the 
arms and magazine should be left in their possession. At lasthe 
contrived to talk with the leaders in private, when after long 
hesitation from fear of their more obstinate and sanguinary com- 
rades, they were induced to set an example of submission on 
receiving a guarantee from Hough that tbey should be paid two 
thousand rupees, and bo sent to England on the first ship. All 
then gathered round their captain, acknowledging that they were 
engaged in a rash undertaking, and were willing to rely ou his 
promises. In a quarter of an hour, after all the officers had 
signed an agreement not to take any further notice of the 
mutiny, the men had laid down their arms and returned to their 
duty. 

Thus after a duration of seven hours, terminated a revolt which 
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threateoed to check the naval improvements then in progress. All 
the crew of the " Bombay" were participators, with the exception 
oTUie lieutenants, some petty officers, and the lascars, but it was 
remarkable that during the whole time not a man touched a drop 
of liquor. The Government, without determining whether the 
promises made hy their officers under restraint were binding, felt 
that it would be inconvenient to punish a whole crew ; and as 
several captains of men-of-war were anxious to ship men for 
England, they fulfilled Captain Hough's engagements, and per- 
mitted the mutineers to escape unhurt. Not so, however, some 
others. A surgeon, named William Wills, having been tried by a 
court-martial and found guilty of exciting discontent, was taken in 
a boat alongside each of the four European vessels then in harbour, 
and exhibited with a halter round his neck, whilst the particulars 
of his crime and sentence were read aloud. Four seamen, like- 
wise found guilty, suffered the same punishment and were also 
flowed.* 

In the enlarged marine service were three ships each of which 
carried twenty guns, a grab with twenty guns, from six to twelve 
pounders, five ketches carrying from eight to fourteen guns, front 
four to six pounders, eight gallivats, and one prahim. Two other 
ships were employed alternately as guard-ships at Gombroon. 
On each ship or grab were from fifty to seventy Europeans ; on 
each ketch, from six to thirty ; and two or three on each gallivat. 
To the list of officers were added two commanders, one first, six 
second, and three third lieutenants. At the same timo the first 
attempts were made to improve the religious and moral character 
of botn officers and men, orders being sent from the Court of Direc- 
tors for the regular performance of divine service on board all the 
vessels, and a strict prohibition of all gambling, pToFane swearing, 
and indecent conversation. As, however, it was thought that 
these reforms would be incomplete until the Bombay marjjie 
should have an official uniform like a regular service, a petitioa 
was presented in 1761 by the officers to the Governor in Council, 
and they were ordered to wear blue frock-coats turned up with 
yellow, dress-coats and waistcoats of the same colour, and accord- 
ing to a regulated pattern. Large boot-sleeves and facings of 
gold laca were the fashion for the superior grades ; whilst mid- 
shipmen and masters of gallivats were to rest contented with small 
round cuffs and no facings. With increased numbers, improved 
discipline, and fine clothes, the Bombay marine became a little 

* Bombay Diary. LetWr to tbe Court, 2grd NDvemlwr 1T4S. 

VOL. r.— «o. n. 3ft 
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Tinvj, al^ougti it did not TOnture to usume that name. Ilie 
Englisli fleets, with tfaek firsb-xate men-of-wai and frigates, dot 
floating in tlie liaibour under the command of Admirals Watson, 
Cornish, Pococke, and Stevens, tlvrew it into the shade, but at the 
same time taught it emulatios and efficiency.* 

We turn to the military establishment. In 1?4I it was coo- 
eidoTed but one regiment, consisting of a captain, nine lieutenants, 
fifteen ensigns, a surgeon, two serjeant majors, eighty-two Ser- 
jeants, eighty-two corporals, twenty-six druminers, three hundred 
and nineteen European privates, thirty-one mustees — by which 
lerm we conceive mastisa's or Indo-Eurepeans are mean^— 
nine hundred topasses, twenty-seven servants, two snbneesea 
or native paymasters, a hnguist, and an armourer — in all four- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine men. They were distributed into 
seven companies. Their monthly pay amounted to 10,314 
Rupees. 

There was also a sort of native militia composed of seveit 
hundred sepoys, including native officers. They were not 
firmed or dressed in any uniform manner, but when enlisted, 
tnrought the weapons they happened to have, whether swords and 
targets, bows and arrows, pikes, lances, or matcldocks. They wera 
maintained at a cost of 3,123 Rupees per mene^i, were dis- 
charged at the pleasure of Government, without pensions or even 
donatives, and so far from thinking this in-tneatm^it, were always 
ready to enlist again when invited. When not called out for ser- 
vice they were only occasionally mustered, and were employed in 
offices, on the public works, or as lacqueys, to take messages and 
run with the carriages and palanquins of senior merchants, who 
had power to flog them at pleasure. Tlie custom which has come 
down in an altered form to the present time, of assigning peons or 
sepoys paid from tlie public purse, to the civil and other servants 
ofGovemment, was of ancient date; and originally these peons be- 
longed to the Company's military force, it being considered eco- 

* Order Book of tbe GoTemment. Angnst I75I. 

" General instnictions to the coamaaderB of the Hononrable Company 'i 

" In the first place yon are to take cars to ieep np the service of God on 
boarrd thd vessel ;ou command, accordiog to the liturgy of tbe Cbuich of Eng- 
land, tliat tbe Game may be devoutly and decenHy performed every Lord's day, 
and on all other ^pointed Koasons, a« often as can be done vith couTenieney, 
And beveryBtiict iDobEertiug a good decorum and discipline among yom ebiy't 
company, severely punishing sJl profanenees or blaEphemerE of God's holy name ; 
and on no aceonnt permit guning of any sort." Also Bombay Diary, 18tb 
Ifay ITSe, 2Ut August 1769, and 9tti and SOth Jnne 1761. 
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nomy to fpn them this hybrid character. Not until the third of 
April 1752, vera the names of SQch sepoys asirerathiis in attend- 
ance on oBicial persons, struck off the military rolls, and their pay 
charged in tli« ordinary accounts of tlie respoctive offices. Both 
in Bengal and Madras, progress in training and disciplining 
sepoys was far beyond that of Bombay, and consequently a few 
were brought for service from Bengal ; but the pay for which 
they stipulated was so high, that the rest of the garrison envying 
their superior condition, became discontented, and they were sent 
back to their own country. We shall find that in a sliort time 
this state of affaire was reversedr and Bombay, instead of drawing 
troops from Calcima or Madras,, supplieii both thoga presidencies 
with her auxiliaries^ 

So- anxious were the Government to- reduce their ei^nses, that 
they incurred the risk of withdrawing a European detachment 
from ths fort ai SioUr and substituting topasses. They thus 
effected' an annualBavingofl4,364 Rupees, including 708 Rupees, 
tite cost of a surgeon's pay, diet, and servants' wages. The medi- 
cal skill requisite for the care of a whole detachment, was 
considered, be it obseired, worth only 59 Rupees per mensem, and 
even that trifling gum was grudged to topasses. The change was,. 
the President and Council admitted, most perilous; for Sion was- 
» frontier post, and' topasses were so little accustomed to strict 
discipline, that tliey might easily be surprised by a sudden invasion 
from the Maratha country, and what was most strange of all, 
their homes, where their wives and children continued to reside, 
wera in Salsette, then part of the Maratha dominions. It was 
remembered that when the Portuguese were defending Tanna» 
they had been intimidated by the enemy seizing their families, 
and threatening to slaughter them unless the fortress capitulated; 
and was it to be doubted that the same plan wonld be resorted to 
in the case of the Bcitislit Then these soldiers in buckram 
would only enter tlie service on coni£tion that they should b& 
permitted to take their meals and attend mass on the other side 
of the strait ;. many actually, when on duty, left their posts for 
these purposes, and the dismissal of a. hundred and seventy-two 
only caused a temporary abatement of the evil. A foolish 
economy and ignorance of the native character were the only 
reasons why this fatuous System was contiiuted, even when the 
age of Indian conquest had commenced. On the one hand, the 
frugal Court of Directors would not increase the topasses' pay 
from four to five rupees per mensem, which would have induced 
them to bring their families within the Company's limits; oa 
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. the other, they Btill retained the opinion that natires would not 
sabmit like topasses to be organized on the European Bystom.* 

Such were the men; and what were their leaders? What 
were Company's officers just a few years before George the 
Third, dive's warm admirer, recommended a young man to learn 
the art of war in India, rather than under the great captains of 
the Continental armies ?t What were those men who were about 
to lay prostrate the Princes of India, to plant the British standanl 
over fortresses supposed to be impregnnble, to rifle the richest 
provinces of theii revenues, and startle the world by their high 
deeds of ioimitablo daring ? 

In England, statesmen supposed to have the best information 
on the subject, did not disguise their contempt for a Company's 
officer. Lord Egremout, addressing the House of Commons, 
demonstrated by argument and illustration, that it would be most 
derogatory to the royal officers if they were required to serve 
in the same army with the base-bom adventurers of India. Not 
contenting himself with general reflections, his lordship entered 
into details and quoted examples. One Company's officer, he 
knew, had been a trumpeter to a raree show in Kngiand ; but 
*' having been discharged that honourable service," had enlisted in 
the Company's, and the noble lord presumed, had been made an 
officer ." by one of their Governors, for trumpeting to him better 
than any other man could do in that counry." " Another of 
them, 1 am told," proceeded his lordship, " was a low sort of 
barber, one of our shave-for-a-penny barbers here in London; 
and another of them was a butcher here, and when he is not upon 
duty, I am told he still exercises his trade there."]; Capital! The 
aristocratic satirist stood out to shoot his ridicule at tlie Company's 
army, and then sank back into obscurity ; but the trumpeters of 
Bartholomew fair, the shaTe-for-a- pennies, the biue-apconed men 
of knife and steel, emerged from obscurity to gain unradiug laurels, 
and leave impenshable names in the annals of the Biitisli 
empire. 

Lord Egremont made the most of his case to serve the purposes 
of a political party ; but we have no reason to suppose that he 
departed from the truth. It would indeed have been surpris- 
ing if gentlemen, or persons of any position in their own coun- 
try, had found their way into the military service of India. 

* Bombay Disrr, Juiiiarjr 1711, Sid August 1742, 27th Ubt and lil Jnlf 
174S. Srd April 1745. 
-t- Malcolm't LifeofCliTS. 
} Haoiard'i Fulismeotary Hittory of Enjluid, vol. st., a. d. 1764. 
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A Companjr's officer's was at best but a drearr existence, and lie 
had no hope of securing compotence for himself, except by 
engaging in trade, or using some crooked expedients. The greater 
part of his time he was probably at some outpost, nhere his only 
associates vere a few soldiers more ignorant, if possible, than 
himself; and vhere his vhole live and dead stock were a cow or 
two, a slave girl valued at forty or fifty rupees, a very small 
supply of wearing apparel, a table, two chairs, a cot, and, if he 
could read, a library consisting of two or three old novels.* 
If he was more fortunate in residing at head quarters, he liad his 
ways of making a few rupees in addition to his pay. By clothing 
his men, supplying topasses with rice, and Europeans with liquor, 
he could Snger some nice pickings until their complaints of exor- 
bitant charges should reach the ears of Government. A few 
officers without capital would, by becoming joint securities for one 
another, borrow from native bankers sixteen thousand rupees, with 
which they purchased a thousand morahs of rice ; these they dis- 
posed of to their men at the retail rate of twenty-two and a half 
rupees the morah, or if the Marathas had stopped the supplies, and 
scarcity could be pretoDded, they would charge twenty-six rupees. 
Sometimes the price rose as high as thirty rupees, when it was 
impossible for the topass, with his pay of four rupees, to purchase at 
the bazAr rate, and it became necessary for the officers to su])ply 
him with rice of inferior quality. The unsatisfactory state of his 
inner man then opened his eyes to the defects of the whole system, 
and he grumbled, until Giovernment becoming alarmed, were obliged 
to prevent their officers from engaging in. this petty trade, although 
they frankly admitted that their pay was quite insufficient to 
maintain them in respectability. f 

It is not then, we say, remarkable, that such humble individuals 
as those specified by Lord Egremont, should rise to commissions 
in the Company's service ; and an instance of promotion may 
be referred to, as of itself confirming hia lordship's statement. 
Captain Inchbird about this time resigned the post of commandant 
at Sion, and the President and Council having met to consult who 
should be his successor, had no hesitation in appointing Lieutenant 
Stirling, who had behaved well when in command of the troops at 
Tellicherry. But then occurred a difficulty, stated by the autliori- 



tliM cate there were only ti 
twenty inpees, 

t BoiDbBy Diary, 23rd Febinatr and 8rd Aogiut 1712 ; ISth October 1714. 
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ties with such naive simplicitjr, that w« may i^uote their wonls. 
" SlJriing," they remark, " though a good and trostnortliy man, ha» 
the misfortuDs to want that necessary qualification of writing, 
which miglit be inconvenient on any emei^encyr when the neces- 
sary intimations or orders may require secrecy." Nott, how did 
they escape from the dilemma ? Was there any doubt whetlier a 
man, who could not in the olden time have taken the benefit of 
dergy, ought to have been an officer ? None at all. There wa» 
no doubt as to the general qjestion, but only in the special case. 
Important intelligence regaiding the movements of the Marathas 
was often obt^ned at Sion, and as in communicating thistoGovern- 
ment it was necessary to observe the greatest secrecy, an ordinary 
clerk coald not be trusted with safety to write the despatches. 
The President and Council tbereftH« decided on a division of 
labour: Lieutenant Stirling was to command, and Lieutenant 
Thomas Andrews to write. Even so the street preacher, who, 
despising all human learning, yet contrived to collect a large 
audience, cleared up the difficmties of tlie perplexed magistrate by 
saying, " Mother reads and I 'spounds."* 

But by Inchbird's resignation the command of the grenadier 
company in the Bombay regiment became vacant ; how was it 
to be filled up? President Lawwantedasteward, oras weshould 
call such a servant now, a butler, andcompliuning that his wages 
would be fifty rupees per mensem, he did not see why, as he was 
in the habit of entertaining the European community, the man 
should not be paid from the pubHc purse. A bright idea was 
suggested to his honour. In the times of Presidents Phipps 
and Cowan, a Mr. Hollomore had catered for their tables, and 
his services had been rewarded with an ensign's commission 
and the command of Butclier's Island. The President iiow 
proposed that Hollomore should be restored to his position in 
the Presidential household ; and as the military butler must 
relinquish his islet, he was to receive in exchange a lieutenant's 
commission with the vacant company. The Board ^proved and 
concurred, f 

"With the record of these strange appointments we take leave 

* Wo snTjseqnentlj meet in the recotJs ifith two letters, professedly tte 
Joint prodnctioDS of Stirling and. Capwin Frederick Forbes. The former most 
of coorea haya employed an HTmuinemiE. Both l«tt«rs are the ihodomoBtada 
of ignorant men, and thongh designed to eiplain the state of niatten during 
the tronblei at Snrat, throw little or do lifrht apon the inbject. BombaT Diarvi 
Mth October 1751. ' 

t Bombsy Diary, 2nd February 1 742. 
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of the old system. Tlie Sood tide irhich was to cury the troops 
of Bombay on to glory was now setting id, and the late reductions 
vere the last efforts of careful merchants to save themselves the 
expenses of a imt establishment. Immediately af[«r retrench- 
ments had been made, it vas found absolutely necessary, (br mere 
defensive purposes, to increase the military forces at Bombay, Surat, 
and Tellicherry. At the last mentioned place preparations for 
operations of some magnitude were soon made, and it was felt 
that as long as the French had fleets in the Indian seas, and 
could gain access to Telliclierry through their own factory of Myhie, 
a strong garrison could alone secure its safety. Coincident with 
the increase of men was tlie introduction of new commanders and 
new discipline. Instead of placing their troops under officers 
without education, who had originally been in the ranks, from 
whence the necessities of the service, not their own merits, had 
raised them, or who liad been discliarged from merchant vessels, 
the Company now sent from England commanders of some dis- 
tincttoQ, young cadets who could be trained to arms, and regiments 
of the royal army. In particalar, the war with France, declared 
in April 1744, gave an impube to the improvement of the native 
infantry ; for the French, having been b^orehand in disciplin- 
ing regiments of sepoys on the European model, had raised a for- 
midable force whicli the British could only meet by imitating 
their example. 

In 1746 the President and Council resolved to raise at Surat a 
force of two thousand men, and in order to prevent tliem from 
forming combinations against their officers, took care that they 
should not be of one nation, but Arabs, Abyssinians, Indian 
Mussulmans, and Hindus. The new battalion was encamped at 
Bombay, and placed under the command of Jugunnath Lalldass, 
wlio had lately returned with some military reputation from his 
voluntary banishment amongst the Marathas. Imperfect as must 
liave been its arrangements, the Government yet found their 
establishment so much strengthened by it, that the next year they 
could send from Bombay to the assistance of Fort St. David a 
hundred Europeans, two hundred topasses, and a hundred sepoys, 
with four hundred sepoys from Tellicherry. The Mussulman com- 
mandant of the natives from Telliclierry was seduced from his 
allegiance by the wife of Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, and 
proved to have formed a scheme of deserting with all his men in 
the first engagement between the English and French troops. 
He and ten of his officers, partners of his guilt, were sent by the 
British Government as exiles to St. Helena, where in despair they 
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became the rolantary executioners of one another, and all mLserably 
perished.* 

Immediately al^r this, more important advances towards the 
formation of an army vrere made. Firat of all, the Government 
gought for an experienced officer whomight hold the rank of major, 
and command the garrison. Such an one was Goodyere, a major 
of artillery, in the squadron of Admiral Boscawen, who according 
to an uQuaual arrangement, commanded the fleet and also the 
land forces of an expedition fitted out in England.f Major 
Goodyere obtained a seat as third member of Council, with a 
salary of £250 per annum, and allowances for diet, servants, 
and a palanquin. His position as a member of the Government 
had the good effect of raising the whole military body in public 
estimaUon. 

The next step was to abohsh the establishment of gunners, 
gunners'-mates, and gun-room crew, and to riuse in their stead 
a local company of artillery. The officers, who were chiefly 
volunteers from Admiral Boscawen*s fleet and army, wore a second 
captain nith a salary of £150 per annum, a captain-lientenant 
and director of the laboratory, with £100, a lieutenant-firework- 
er, with £75, a second lieutenant-fireworker, with £60, and an 
ensign or third lieutenant-fireworker, with £50. There were also 
four serjeant-bombardiers, each of whom had two shillings a day, 
four corporal-bombardiers, who had one and sixpence each, two 
drummers and a hundred gunners, with a shilling each. The 
uniform of the company was somewhat similar to that at present 
worn. 

Ten companies of European infantry, with seventy men in 
each, were also formed and placed under the command of a 
captain, whose pay was ten shillings a day. In each company 
there were a captain-lieutenant, drawing five shillings a day, an 
adjutant drawing the same, an ensign drawing four shillings, four 
Serjeants drawing one and eight pence each, four corporals draw- 
ing one and two pence each, a drum-major and two drummers, 
drawing respectively Serjeant's and corporal's pay, and the pay of 
a private was ten pence. The whole number of officers and men 
was 841. All promotions of officers were made by seniority; or 
if in any particular case the Governor thought proper to set this 

* Bombay DiBrT,28rd Octolwr 1746. Letter totheConTt,dat«dlGthJai)OM7 
1747. Orme'a Indostan, book i. 

f With the eiceptioa of the Earl of PeteTborongh, he wm the onlv instancs 
' of an officer beiag placed in sach a comnisiid bidm the reign et Charles the 
Second. James's Kaval Hittorj, vol. r. 
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rule aside, it w.is necessary that he should state his reasons to the 
Court of Directors.* 

Major Goodyere having gone on duty to Fort St. David, there 
died. Until a successor should arrivefroni England, Captain William 
Gibbs, the second in command, would have acted as commandant 
of the garrison had he not married a Roman Catholic lady ; 
but having done so, it was decided that, although his services had 
been long and faithful, it would not be safe to place him in such 
a responsible situation. He was only therefore entrusted with 
a share of the commandant's duties, and another officer had 
co-ordiuate authority. Even this meagre indulgence the Court of 
Directors disapproved, taking the opportunity to insist that all 
Roman Catholic officers should be dismissed from their service, 
and if British subjects sent to England, for they would on no 
account permit such to continiie in India. The same rigid rule 
was observed throughout thecompany of artillery. It wasordered 
that no Roman Catholic, or man married to a Roman Catholic, 
should be suffered to enter it, and that If any man in the corps should 
at any time marry a Roman Catholic, he should be immediately 
dismissed. But these precautions of the orthodos East India 
Company had little effect ; do what they would, the dreaded papists 
found their way into their army. Numbers entered even into 
the artillery, and in I7C3 we find the commandant of the garrison 
expressing liis great concern, because in that corps there were 
thirty-five papists and fif^y-nine protestants, whilst in the infan- 
try there were actually two hundred and thirty papists to only a 
hundred and forty protestants. f 

In August 1749 the Court of Directors appointed Major 
William Mackenzie to the command of the garrison, and their - 
choice could scarcely have fallen upon a more pusillanimous 
and inefScient officer. Fromthe day of his arrival to that of bis 
departure in disgrace, ha showed himself quite indifferent to the 
interests of the Government which he had bound himself to serve, 
and r^ardful only of bis own personal safety andadvantage. In an 
emergency, when it was necessary that troops should be sent to Su- 
rat, this man proved himself so uiiworthy of his honourable profes- 
sion, as to h^gle about his pay and allowances, to request that he 
might be allowed time for consideration whether he should accept 
the command of the expedition or not, and finally to refuse the 

* Letters from the Conrt of DirectoiB, dated ITth June, sects. 5 and 31, and 
March 1752, Beet. 119, Letter to the Court, dated 2nd May 1749. The rupee 
was Talued at 2s. 6d. 

t Bombay Diary, 2Bth June 1768. 

VOL. v.— NO. 11. 8S 
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appointment. Disaster followed ; instead of rousing Limsetf to 
rally his dislieartened countrymen, he only raised his voice as a 

Erophet of evil, and with a baseness which makes us e^er lo drag 
is name from obscurity and hold it up to execration, he thus, in 
a letter addressed to the President in Council, commented upon 
the alarming crisis : — " At present, gentlemen, you are in a dis- 
agreeable situation ; war on every side ; at too great a distance 
to have supplies, and should a French war or any unforseen 
accident happen, or any misfortune befal your parties now abroad, 
you will neither have officers nor men left to man your walls." 
Again, instead of hastening to the point of danger, he refused 
to move, because the force to be employed was not so lai^ as 
his rank entitled him to command, although compelled to admit 
that every man the Government could spare was ordered on the 
duty. Of course his superiors were highly indignant at dastardly 
conduct which they had not then the power to resent, except by 
searching for Saws in his character, and trying to lay hold of his 
other delinqiiencies. Using their only means of redress, they 
soon were on a scent, snul&ng up offences which two or three 
years before would have been venial, but now they were resolved 
to treat with severity. They accused him of permitting his sepoys 
to he employed as gentlemen's peons, and drawing the pay of 
deceased soldiers as though they were still effective. In vain he 
plea<Ied usage and past connivance at such abuses. Happily for 
him the power of Government to punish him was restricted within 
narrow limits ; they could only compel him to refund three 
thousand rupees. Having paid that sum, he returned on the 
ground of ill-health to Europe, carrying with him little but merited 
contempt.* 

After Mackenzie's departure, the attention of Government was 
drawn anew to their infantry, still felt to be very defective, 
chiefly because the European soldiers were physically disqualified 
for active service, some by chronic disease, others by intemperance 
and disorderly habits. Tliey found it impossible to restrain the 
gross frauds of their recruiting agents in England, and to prevent 
them from sending out aged, infirm, and sickly persons — even 
the very patients of London hospitals. Many of the recruits 
were more than forty years of age ; of eight Englishmen invalided 
in 1757, one who had only served six years, was aged sixty, and 
another who had served but five years, was aged fifty-seven. In 
1758 one of the recruits was seen at once to be afflicted with 

* Bflmbay Diary, 6lii September and Korember 1751. 
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dropsy, anJ on inquiry it was found that lie had been discharged 
from two hospitaJs in England as iucurablo. Amongst tlie 
topasses and Indo-Britons there was quite a curious medley of. 
hoary and decrepid soldiers ; of seven tried for desertion in 1760, 
one had been pressed into the marine service which he abhorred. 
and escaped from it by enlisting in the army which he disliked 
bnt one degree less ; another, having been twenty years in the service. 
had fled, because in his old age he could not do the work ; a third 
was recommended to mercy on account of his long service, age, 
and infirmities; a fourth was nearly eighty years of age, had been 
twice wounded, and yet refused a discharge ; a fifth had enlisted 
for three years, but been compelled to serve sixteen ; a sixth i)ad 
the same excuse, and could also urge that he was a farmer of, 
the Company's batty grounds. In fact the whole number, with 
one exception, could plead what would now be pronounced utter 
incapacity for active service. 

After in vain attempting to procure able-bodied and temperate 
men in England and India, tJie Court of Directors turned their 
eyes to Switzerlanil, and in 1752 a Swiss company, commanded 
by Captain Alexander De Zeigle, arrived at Bombay, This 
experiment, though fairly tried there and in Bengal, failed in both 
places. Indeed Dupleix, the French general, was so sure of tikis 
result, that he is said, when informed of the project, to have 
ironically expressed his obligation to the English Company for 
supplying him with recruits. Both officers and men were, 
disappointed with their new service. The former found that their 
ignorance of the English language stood in the way of their 
advancement, and complained that their pay of teo pence a day, 
from which two pence were deducted by their captain for cloth- 
ing, was quite insufficient to maintain them, and at the same. 
time leave them a hope of retiring with some little savings to 
their mountain -valleys. Many of the men died ; others deserted 
to the French, with whom they naturally sympathised more than 
with the English. Before six months had elapsed forty-four of 
the single company had succumbed to disease, five had fled ; and 
it had already become necessary to replenish their ranks with 



The aspect of military affairs was brighter when, in August 
1753, Major Sir James Foulis, Baronet, arrived to assume com- 

* Bombay Diary, 17th Ootobet 1752, 3rd April, August and Novem- 
ber 1753 ; 7th December 1756 ; 20th September 1757 ; 20th May 1760. 
Speech of WUIaam Be«kford E^uire, in the House of Commons, IQth Febra- 
«y 1764. 
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mand of all the troops, and to take his seat as third in Council. 
This gentleman is said to liavo been distinguished for learning and 
a speculative turn of mind. His correspondence is certainly 
marked by ability, temper, judgment, and a tone of refine- 
ment, in strong contrast with the illiterate coareeness of many 
vho before him held authority in Bombay; indeed the great 
value of his services was fully acknowledged by the Court of 
Directors. Tet from his own Government this chivalrous gentle- 
man met with sach opposition and ungenerous treatment as at last 
broke down his mind and body. At first his officers also opposed 
him ; they seemed to think him a mere tool of men in power ; 
probably their previous habita and education had imbuM them 
with illiberal prejudices, and predisposed them to regard with 
suspicion an officer of the royal army, who was in every respect 
their superior, and prepared to introduce amongst them important 
reforms. Certain it is that soon afler his arrival, when their pay 
had been left in arrears, they most unreasonably blamed him for 
it) and cast upon him what the Government called, " a very 
ungenteel reflection." Time however wore away these preju- 
dices, and before leaving, he seems to have completely gained 
their esteem. 

Sir James saw at a glance the defects of the military system 
which he was called to administer. The plan of promoting 
officers according to seniority, though professedly adopted, was so 
frequently set aside, that the complaints of those who had been 
superseded were endless. No quarters were provided for officers, 
and they were compelled to find accommodation in, " public 
houses" or elsewhere. Now, however, promotion by seniority 
was ordered to be strictly observed, and new barracks were 
to be erected. But the most important measure of all was, 
an Act of Parliament by which enforcement of rigid disci- 
pline was for the first time rendered practicable, aud the way 
thus paved for the employment of royal regiments in India.* 
As the results of this were momentous, it demands from us a few 
remarks. 

The student of English history well knows the jealousy with 
which the people of England regarded all attempts to introduce 
military law. Only at a moment of extreme danger, and by a 
dexterous seizure of the opportunity, was the House of Commons 
induced to make a distinction between the soldier and the citizen, 
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and to confer upon courts-martial a power of pnnishing desertion 
and mutiny with death. A Bill for this purpose wns passed in 
1689 after much persuasion had been used by the ministry, miti • 
gating clauses introduced, and a stipulation made that it sliould 
remain in force but six months. Although it was renewed at the 
espirationof that period, and has actually been continued as law 
down to the present time, succeeding Bouses of Commons have 
been so afraid of its interference with the British Constitution, 
thai even now the form of an annual renewal is observed.* Sixty- 
four years elapsed before it was made applicable to India ; and bo 
late as 1763 no military law ]iad been authorised in the oriental 
portions of the British dominions. It is true that about the year 
1670 the Court of Directors had, under royal sanction, presumed 
to order that capital punishment should be inflicted on such of 
their non-commissioned officers and privates as committed certain 
breaches of discipline, and courts- martial had supposed that thej 
could legally carry these orders into effect ; but tliis was because 
the monarch of that age lightly esteemed tiie liberty of the subject, 
and concluded that, as by putting an unsound construction on 
obsolete lairs, he himself derived from them the power of sentencing 
deserters to death like ordinary felons, eo he could delegate this 
power to others, and in particular to the East India Company. 
When more constitutmnal sentiments began to prevail, the 
Court of Directors and their local Governors of India hesitated to 
act upon a royal sanction and orders which they knew to be 
illegal. At length, on tlie nineteenth of February 1764, a Bill for 
extending the Mutiny Act to the Iiast Indies was read the first 
time in the House of Commons. A small but able and energetic 
party opposed it with all their might and main, professing that 
they saw in it an innovation on the principles of the constitution, 
and congratulating tliemselves that by unwearied efforts they had 
awakened the people of England from political lethargy to a per- 
ception of the new danger which threatened them. Two principal 
objections were ui'ged against the proposed measure; firstly, it was 
maintained that if passed, it would be used as a precedent for the 
permanent establishment of martial law in England ; secondly, 
that it would have the injurious effect of enabling the Go- 
vernment to send out his majesty's troops to India. The latter 
objection was argued at great length on two separate grounds. 
In the first place it was apprehended the Crown would become 
involved in the Company's quarrels, and that the conseqnences 

* Macaulay's Bietory of England, vol, iiL, chap. si. 
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would be most serious. Wliat, it was asked, were the Britisli 
Government prepared to do, if the Company should be dravn 
into a war with the Great Mogiiul, as they had been in the 
days of Sir John Child? Had the British nation been then 
engaged in the dispute, they could not have suffered it to be con- 
cluded as it was, and have submitted to a treaty which was in 
leality a pardon gruited in such a haughty style that even the 
Compauy were degraded by accepting it. The probable conse- 
quences of provoking hostilities between the princes of the country 
and a European nation, had been foreseen by the French, who had 
therefore, when sending troops to India, transferred them to the 
service of their East India Comimny, so as not to commit the 
Crown. In the second place, it was anticipated tliat causes of 
jealousy would continually be springing up between the King's 
and Gompany'sofficers, the latterofwhom, although their low cha- 
racters must be despised by all who bore his majesty's commission, 
would of course be regarded with fond partiality by the Compa- 
ny's Governors. In replying to these objections the supporters of 
the measure treated with ridicule the notion that it would be a 
precedent for the continuance of martial law in England, and that 
the Crown must be compelled to take up the Company's quarrels; 
but perhaps their strongest argument was ingeniously drawn by 
Murray, the Solicitor General, from the sneers of his opponents 
against the Company's officers. If, he asked, they are such low 
characters, what must the comiuou men be? " They must be the 
very refuse of Bridewell and Tyburn, and consequently cannot be 
kept in order without the most strict and severe discipline." 
Lord Egremout and his friends found their own weapons turned 
against themselves. The second reading of the Bill was carried 
by two hundred and forty-five members voting for it, and only 
fifty against it. It passed the House of Lords without a division. 
From the twenty-fifth of March 1754 the Mutiny Act was ap- 
plicable to India. 

The Act was proclaimed on the first of October at the Fort 
gate of Bombay, by the Secretary to Government, in presence of 
the Governor and Council. The o£Scers and soldiers of the gar- 
rison being drawn up as on parade, were asked whether they were 
willing to serve the Company on the terms specified in the new 
Articles of War, and all with three ciieers gave their hearty assent. 
At the subordinate stations some difficulties arose from a want of 
interpreters, and the inability of European officers to make to- 
passes understand the terms of the Act. Although the Articles 
of War were read before the troops every two months, topasses 
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when tried for oETences [gainst discipline, invariably pleaded for 
some time ignoratice of the )av,* 

From the day od which the Mutiny Act iras publicly read, no 
must, if we would be accurate, date the formation and rise of the 
Bombay army. Previous to tlils the military force had scarcely 
deserved the name of a militia, and we can only compare it to 
the tattered, ill-assorted rabble which petty rajas employ and 
dignify with the name of soldiers. The last traces of effective 
troops had been lost sight of when the haggard remnant of a 
royal regiment which Humphrey Cook brought from Anjideva to 
take possession of Bombay, and their successors of Worcester's 
r^ment, had died. After that there was on the island no body 
of officers who had themselves been trained to war, or who could 
by professional study supply the defects of their military edu- 
cation ; consequently there had been no possibility of organising 
a regular army. Now matters were put in a proper train, and 
arranged on the established principles of modern science. That 
they might be carried out with the greater efficiency, a secret 
and select committee for the management of military and diplo- 
matic affairs was appointed at the commencement of the year 
1755 by the Court of Directors, and directed to correspond in 
two kinds of cyphers, the one large, the other Ginall, with similar 
committees in London, Calcutta, and Madras. To the skilful 
management of these boards must, under Divine Providence) be 
attributed the success of those grand operations by which Great 
Britain first obtained political power in India. 

Although particular attention had been paid to the company 
of artillery, and both officers and men were specially selected for 
the service, they obviously required some older corps to serve as 
a model after which they might form themselves. Three com- 
panies of royal artillery were therefore sent to Bombay under 
the command of Major Chalmers, and the first arrived at the close 
of the year 1755. In 17.^6 the number of effective soldiers on 
the island was 144,'), and there wero also 126 in hospital. Of 
these, 986 were English, Swiss, Germans, Swedes, and Dutch ; the 
remainder, topasses and In do-Britons. There were also 3,000 
sepoys, but reluctance to arm the natives was far greater, and 
much longer continued, at Bombay than at the other Presidencies. 
It was considered that no trust could be reposed in them, and that 
they could never be brought to act as regular troops. A strong 
instance to prove how deeply rooted this opinion was, is a des- 
t 27 George II , chap. ii. Haasaid's 
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patch written about tliis time by tlie Cliicf and Council at Surat, 
who wore uo dissatisfied witli the detachment of Bepojs which gar- 
risoned their ^tory, that they oarnestly apphcd iur an additional 
force, if it should only consist of a serjeant, corporal, and sixteen 
toposses. Both at Surat and Cambay the factors proferred to em- 
ploy Arabs as soldiers, and held their courage in high esteem, al- 
though fearing their unruly impracticable tctupers, which would 
not submit to European discipline. But this year, on the first of 
September, intelligence of the battle of Plassey, fought so long be- 
fore as tlie 21st of June, reached Bombay. TJiree thousand foot, 
two thousand of whom were sepoys admirably trained and disci- 
plined under British officers, had on that glorious field defeated 
Sttraj-ud-Dowlah, with his forty thousand toot and sixteen thou- 
sand horse. How could there any longer bo a doubt as to the 
practicability of training natives for war and conquest ? Still the 
ChiefofXeliiuherry sending in 17'^7 returnsof his garrison, divides 
them into "disciplined" men and "sepoys" ; and until 1759 was 
the decisive measure delayed. That year a corps of five hundred 
sepoys was trained according to the European system, and a sepa- 
rate corps organised for attendance on gentlemen at their homes 
and offices. 

The same year, when a French invasion was anticipated, it was 
estimated that on an emergency 15,750 men could be called out 
for service at Bombay; but not one half of tbem had ever smelt 
gunpowder, and not a quarter had learnt their drill. The 
mtmbcr was made up thus :^-of tlie king's artillery were mut- 
tered 236 men ; of the Company's, 285 ; of the Company's Euro- 
pean infantrj', 848 — thus making 1,369 disciplined troops. There 
were also of sepoys that had been some time in garrison, 955 ; 
of sepoys that had lately been withdrawn from the Siddee's service, 
754 ; of sepoys recently enlisted at Surat, 2U9; of Arabs, 316; 
of recruits raised in Sind, 178 — in all 2,412 irregulars. In the 
marine service there were 450 available men. Covenanted ser- 
vants, captains of merchant vessels, free mercliants, and other 
Eui-opeans, who formed a separate corps, amounted to 98. The 
native population, capable of bearing arms, amounted to 3,017, 
and that of Mahim to 1,865, exclusive of clerksin offices, 648 
labourers who were also a separate corps, and 150 private slaves 
— the whole amounting to 6,539 able bodied persons. 

So silent are historians of British India regarding the rise of 
the European and native army, that their readers might almost 
suppose it to have been without any rudimental germ, never to 
have passed through the slow processes of growth, bnt to have 
sprung at once into vigorous existence. We read of no mortifiea- 
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tinns, no blunders, no failures to wliich men must ordinarily sub- 
mit beGire their institutions attain to full strengtii. Siicli, lioir- 
ever, there certainly were. Even wlien soldiers had been found, 
and tlie living materiiil provided for the ranks abundantly, there 
was continual perplexity when attempting to make the proper 
arrangements for clothing, arming, paying, provisioning the troops, 
and other similar matters. At first clothing was issued to Eu- 
ropeans once a year ; to topasses and others, once every two years. 
Long before the time for renewing it arrived, the men had supplied 
themselves with garments purclinsed by themselves; otherwise they 
must have marched in rags ; and there appeared on parade a 
most curious variety of costume. The first reform in the dress of 
sepoys, who had up to that time retained the clothes in which they 
enlistetl, was to provide them with a jacket of red broadcloth and 
linen turban, to distinguish them from the enemy. Not until 
1760 was it finally arranged that all the troops should be clad in 
uniforms corresponding to those already used in Madras and Bengal. 
Then the men made numerous complaints of the deductions from 
tlieir pay to purchase these uniforms, and the regulations on the 
subject were frequently revised. It was difficult .ilso to deter- 
mine the perioils of issuing pay ; at first the Europeans were 
paid daily ; then they were kept a month in arrears, it being 
supposed that all their rash would be required for debts contracted 
ill the interval, atid coulil not therefore be expended in drunken 
revels ; and lastly, when they murmured loudly .igainst this, the 
worst plan of all was adopted — that of issuing their pay monthly 
in advance. At the same time, as they were suffered to procure 
their own food so long .is they dealt with the tradesmen whom 
the barrack-master patronised, and had no regular mess, their 
diet was usually bad and unwholesome.* 

* Bombay Diary, 14th Korember 1755, 10th February, August 1766,5th 
and 12th Aogust, 1st September, and 2Dd October 1757, 4th October and 13th 
DecrTmbeTl75B,7thAaffUEtiuid3rd October 1759, 11th March 1760. Sarat 
Diary, Ist June and 10th August 1T5R, August 1757, 5th April 1759. Diary 
of the Secret Committee, 1755 and 1756. letter from Calcntta, dated 5th and 
7th July 1756. 

The rates of pay and deductions for clothing were revised, and arranged as 

Nontlily pay. SCocpngH ("c clothing. 
B». qrs. a. Ss. gri. t>. 



Serjeant 

Corporal 

European Drummer 

Natite Drummer 

European Private 

Indo-British Soldier ... 
Topass 


... 20 
... 14 
... 14 

... 5 
... 10 
... 6 
... 5 
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So manjf clogs and hitclies initeed were there in the machinery, 
that doubts must have been ol^n entertained whether it would 
ever work at all. Government made laws and violated them ; 
officers addressed to Uiem round-robins, proceeded to insolence, 
even to threats, and more than once hesitated in the performance 
of their duty ; and soldiers, as suffering tlie worst treatment of all, 
murmured audibly both against Government and their officers. 
Courts- martial assembled to punish the refractory, and prov- 
ed tiieinselves to be Die most refractory. The king's officers 
were discontented from the day of their arrival. They said that 
their pay was insufficient, that none of tliem could find a 
bouse fit for a gentleman, that the Government regarded them 
with disfavour ; and they were only satisfied for a little time when 
a considerable proportion of them were allowed four shillings a 
day in addition to their regimental pny, fur superintending the ]a~ 
bourers constructing the new fortifications. They felt that to serve 
a set of merchants was condescension ; to obey them implicitly 
would be degradation. In language more strong than polite, all 
tlie officers of the royal artillery, including even their chaplain 
and Bui^ieon, drew up a statement of grievances, and, as on many 
otlier occasions, threatened that they would appeal to " His Royal 
Highness tlie Duke," who, they were confident, would see them 
righted.* 

HoiitblT piT- Stappun fu dotb-nE- 
Artillery — -B". q'>- "■ «<■ gra. ei. 

SerjesQt Bombardier 24 6 1 60 

Corporal 20 4 2 

Bombardier 18 4 20 

Gunner 19 3 1 70i 

, Corp! of Sepoys — 

OaeJamediu' 60 

Daffedais, each 8 

Colont-bearer 10 

Vakeel 15 

Fcivate i\ afterwards 5, or Rs. 3 »nd two 

pharas of batty. 
Eacb loldicT in the line waa also nllowed a glass of arraok in the fine weatber, 
and t«o in the rainy season. Sir James Foulis in rain proposed that this prac- 
tice should be discontinnEd, and the money thus sared bb eipeoded id providing 
good barracks and provisions for the men. The erils of pajins the soldier 
monthly and not providing his meES, were thos pointed out by Major Fiaeer, 
the succasBor of Foulis ; — 

" At the end of the month, after paying the diet money due to the barrack- 
master, the soldier has just enough left to get beastly dnuik, by which be 
negleets his duty, sleeps perhaps In a ditch till morning, his clathiog is spoilt, 
and sickness ensues ; he is carried to the hospital. There, should he recover, for 
went of proper nourishment when discharged from the doctor, he aoon growi 
emaciated, and \m liCe after is hardly fit for any kind of duty." 
* Bombay Diary, ISth Janoory 1756. 
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The privilege of holding courts-martia), conferred by the ucw 
Act upon the nrm^, vas seized by officers nitb nviditj' ; but it' 
was some time before they could use it with judgment and inode- 
ratioD. They fully understiwd the e*ils of the regimen from 
which tliey had been emancipated ; they knew tliat when officers 
aud soldiers had been tried for breaches of discipline by the 
President in Council, with only a captain and subaltern near 
themasassessors, Government, being frequently both prosecutorand 
judge, were guilty of great oppressionj and military men were now 
disposed to revel wantonly in their newly-gained liberty. The 
first judicial assemblies deserving the name of courts-martial, 
held iu Bombay, exhibit the Government na thwarted in tlie 
tyranny which they had previously exercised, and also officers as 
wilfully abusing their privilege. Weshall attempt to give a hasty 
sketch of them ; and that the more readily, as they introduce to 
us tlie first and great^t of Anglo-Indian heroes. 

Captain Jacques de Funck, a Swedish officer of considerable 
ability, but rather inactive habits, had for some time been chief 
engineer of the garrison, and having latterly fallen under the 
displeasure of Government, they had suffered their civil servants 
to remove his labourers without his consent, and to inflict ui>on 
him other mortifications, whilst they themselves turned a deaf 
ear to what they called his "pretended grievances." He was 
engaged in making great alterations, removing houses from the 
neighbourhood of the fortifications, and laying down new streets 
ID the native town. As the work seemed too much for one man 
to superintend it, the President determined tliat he should have 
an assistant. The person selected for this purpose was Captain 
Hugh Cameron, an officer, as the Government afterwards found 
reason to admit, of a violent inflammable teni|>er, and quite 
unacquainted with the science of engineering. lie went straight 
to De Funck and applied to him for information and guidance, 
stating that he did so by the President's orders. The Swede, 
knowing but little English, did not fully comprehend him, and 
annoyed him by a refusal. Upon this, Cameron made a com- 
plaint to the President, who came to the Council in high dudgeon, 
representing that his orders had been disobeyed, and his person 
insulted. De Funck, when called upon, offered to explain the 
circumstances ; but the indignant President would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a public apology, and when this was 
declined, demanded that the offender shoulj be tried by a court- 
martial. Accordingly the first court-martial was assembled, and 
Sir James Foulis sat as President. The proceedings were brief, 
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and tlie members bad tlie infinite satisfaction of administer- 
' ing a rebuke to the hauglity and tyrannical President Bour- 
cbier, bv fully and honourably acquitting the prisoner. 

But there was at that time in Bombay a smart ofBcer, nho 
though still young, was the superior of Sir James Foulis in rank, 
and thought himself slighted in not being consulted before the 
court-martial was held. Robert Clive Rad lately returned from 
England, where, crowned with the laurels of Arcot, he had been 
invited to a ceremonial banquet by the Court of Directors, pre- 
sented by them with a diamond-hilted sword, had afterwards been 
plunged into fashionable dissipation, and sat as a member of the 
House of Commons. Tims having exhausted his Stock of money 
and glory, ho had come to seek for more. Appointed Depu^ 
Grovernor of Fort St. David.aiid bearing his majesty's commission 
of lieutenant coloiiql, he had accompanied the artillery to Bombay 
for the purpose of leading an expedition against the French in 
the south of India, and on the seventh of October taken his seat 
as member of the select committee for military affairs. Foe 
sufficient reasons the object of the expedition had been changed, 
and the fleet and army had been employed to root out the power 
of Angria. Once more victorious, Clive was in Bombay, and a 
little nettled at finding his importance overlooked, was "reduced 
to the necessity," as he observed, of reminding the President and 
Council that lie was Commander-in-chief of his majesty's forces, 
that he bore other distinguished titles, and had not been treated 
by the Honourable Richard Bourchier Esquire^who indeed was 
never remarkable for civility — with proper courtesy.* His letter 

* Any letter of Clive'e deserves to be preserved. This ifok as folloTB : — 

" HoNODiiABLE Sir AND Sirs, — It is with much concern I find myself re- 
duced to the Decessity of delivering this letter od the subject of the geoeial 
coart-martial lately held on Captain De Fuack. 

"Yonr hoDour and co. cannot be ignorant of the late Articles of Wm, which 
empower none but the commajider-iD-cbief of his majesty's forces for the time 
being to order a saneral court-martiaJ ; and yoar honour and co. must be 
sensible that, if I had interfered, no such court-martial could have sat. How- 
ever, in this and indeed in everything relaCino; to the honour, reptitotiOD, ttai, 
velfareof the Uonouiable Company, I should gladly have sc^oieaced, and if 
your honour and co. had thought me worthy of the delegation given to Sir 
James Foulis, I vould with pleasure have acted in obedience thereto, Thom I 
apprehend had no right to be deemed connnandei-ln-chief of his majesty's forcea, 
without the king's brevet of major can be proved superior to that of lieutenant- 
colonel. 

"Neither do I complain against your honour and co. for ordering the general 
court-martial, bat i^oinst the Oovernor only, who never thought proper to ask 
my advice or opinian, or even to inform me himself, or by any other person 
whatever, with one syllable relating thereto, and considering die rank I bear of 
lieutenant colonel in his mi^esty'E service, of Deputy QoverDorof &■ David'i, 
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was anBwered by Daniel Draper, Secretary to Government, w)io, 
iQ the name of his superiors, tried to ch«:k the spoilt hero's 
arrogance by a little delicate satire. He could not of course pre- 
tend to instruct such an officer in his military duties, but lie ivould 
venture to refresh his memory ou a few points which all knew, 
save those who were wilfully ignorant. Officers did not always 
attain to command by seniority, as tlie young colonel well knew. 
Tliat depended upon the pleasure of the supreme authority. The 
rank of such as had been appointed for a particular service, bad no 
efficacy when that service was performed, and they were without 
employment. The Government of Bombay fully acknotvledged the 
respect due to his m.-ijesty's commission, but they were at liberty 
to choose whether they would engage Colonel Clive's military 
services or not. The lieutenant colonel wrote as if he was the 
only bearer of this commission in Bombay ; but many other 
officers bore it, and all concurred in the propriety of the arrange- 
ments made for this court-martial. In conclusion, the Govern- 
ment assured him that they had no wish to insult him as he 
supposed, and they would refer the question in dispute to the 
Court of Directors.* 

The ardent spirit of Clive was pining for action. It mould 
seem as if from very enaui, he complained that he coulil not 
enjoy the little excitement of sitting on a court-martial, and 
relieved the monotony of inactive life by opening a contro- 
versial correspondence with the Government. In a little time 
worthier occupations were found for him, and quitting Bombay 
for ever, he entered a new field of hme on iho other side of the 
Continent. 

As the cause of the Srst court-martial was an untoward col- 
lision of Government with an officer whom his brothers in arms 
bore in triumph out of his troubles, and the appointment of the 
Court led to a collision with another officer, so in the second 
court-martial the same antagonism was exhibited. Lieutenant 
Chalmers, adjutant of the royal artillery, was tried for refusing 
to obey the orders of Captain Armstrong, and acquitted on the 
ground that, according to the local customs of Bombay, the ad- 

of a member of the cominittee of this place, I do not think I hare been treated 
bf the Hon'ble Richard Bourchier Esq., a^eeably to the intention of the Uonlile 
the Court of Directori, who, I fiatter myself, vill do me justice herein, wben 
they come to hear thereof. 

" I am, TJth respect, hon'ble sir and sirs, 

" Your most obedieat htunble seiraot, 
" Bombay, IQlA AprU I76G." " Eobebt Clivi." 

* Bombay Diary, April aud 20th July 1756. 
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jutant received liis oncers (directly from bis majoT. The Court's 
decieion was sent back for revision by the President in Council, 
who affirmed that it was tlie duty of king's officers to follow, not 
Jfical customs, but tlienilc-s of tlieir service. Then was displayed 
the motives which had led the adjutant to disobey liis captain, 
and his judges to throw their shield over his iilsubordination. The 
Court, without altering their decision, retort upon the Presi- 
dent by observing that when the roynl officers had represented 
their grievances, the answer had been that they must conforiii to 
local cuBtoins, and tliey cannot understand why in this instance an 
officer should be blamed for such conformity. They enumerate 
seven rules of their service, from wjiich tliey bad been compelled 
to diverge. Thus, in the royal army, captains always received 
a month's pay for their companies, in advance ; paymasters were 
subject tn officers commandmg regiments, and liable t^ be tried by 
courts-martial ; when a soldier died, the captain of his company 
was entitled to the rest of his pay for that month ; officers either 
had quarters provided for them, or else received an allowance as 
compensation ; the r^mental colours were lowered in token of 
respect only to the king, royal family, captains-general of the 
army, field-marshals, and ambassadors — " any practice to the 
contrary being a prostitution of military honours, and a derogation 
from the honour of the British colours" ; courts-martial were 
ordered to assemble by the commandants of garrisons, who alone 
confirmed the sentences, or sent them back for revision, civil 
governors being merely informed of the result as a matter of 
compliment ; and lastly, troops on foreign service always received 
pay m the current money of the country, calculated with relation 
to the intrinsic value of sterling money. Now the Government 
had decreed that all these rules must give way to the customs of 
Bombay. They had arrogated to themselves a power of paying 
officers and men as, and when they pleased, had put them to great 
inconvenience, required them to lower their colours before the 
mere President of a mercantile Company, and claimed a right to 
confirm or annnl the sentences of courts-martial. On these ac- 
counts the Court declined to revisetheirsentence, and their con- 
duct was fully approved by Sir James Foulis, who added some 
remarks of his own to the effect that, when he had pointed out to 
Government how the rules of the army were set aside, they always 
silenced him by answering that those rules could not be observed 
because they were opposed to existing customs. The result was, 
that Government had no choice but to submit, and to swallow 
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tbis secoml pill administered by tlieir own disconteDted sub- 
ordinates.* 

Tlio officers of the garrison had tlius, in a lawful and constitu- 
tional manner, twice restrained an arbitrary Governor, and done 
good service in exposing the anomalies of tlieir military system. 
Hat! they stopped there, they would have left us an example of 
decorum and manly independence. But they were puffed up by 
success, and, unable to use victory with moderation, were only 
encouraged by it to thwart even the most juditious measures of 
Government. Tlie sentence passed by the third court-martial 
was afterwards admitted by its own members to be utijust, and 
we be^ leave to stigmatise it as infamous. They revised it, but 
tiie wounds which it 0|)ened remained for long unhealed, and in 
consequence, the antagonism between them and the Goveniment ' 
reached an alarming height. 

A detachment from tiie garrison of Bombay vas stationed at 
Gombroon, under the command of a captain, named Emanuel 
Henry, who, in March 1735. havinggone on board the "Warren," 
a Company's ketch, had a drunlien quarrel with his lieutenant, 
ending in blows. The Agent of the English factory was 
absent, hut Parsons, who was left in charge, ordered William 
Hampton, a gunner, to separate the combatants and place them 
in confinement. Hampton obeyed. Next day he was put under 
arrest, and sent by Henry to be tried at Jlombay for scandalous 
actions, particuhirly for disrespect and disobedience to his officers. 
He carried with him a document signed by the Agent, certifying 
that Ins behaviour had been good, and that he had on all occasions 
obeyed lawful orders ; but this injured him with his judges, who, 
determined toresent all interference of civilians in military matters, 
chose to regard the certiiicate as an evidence that in consciousness 
of guilt he had sought shelter under the wing of the civil power. 
Blinded by their hostility, they Resolved to inflict uiwii the prisoner 
what the Governinent justly styled "the inhuman punishment" of 
three thousand lashes. The President and Council not only pre- 
vented the sentence from being carried into effect ; they ordered 
all the members of the Court to appear before them and explain the 
reasons of their conduct. The members came, and having liad time 
for reflection, stood abashed before their superiors, acknowledged 
that since they had become better acquainted with the evidence iJiey 
had seen their error, and agreed to revise their proceeitings. It 
appeared afterwards that the gunner ought not to have been tried 
* Bombay Diary, Angost 1756. 
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at all by a court- tnartia.1, fur liis alleged crime li.id been commit- 
led before the Mutiny Act was publislietl in India.* 

The consequence of this court-martial was a standing order 
tiiat all Company's officers, when the civil chief of tlieir station 
was deceased ot absent, should obey the conimands of the 
senior covenanted civilian. It was a. torch applied to fuel 
long prepared. The king's officers, ever ready to take offence, 
and not caring to observe the special mention of Company's officers, 
looked upon the order as levelled at them. They summoned 
what they called a council of war, at which the result of their 
deliberations was a remonstrance addressed to Government, and 
couched in improper language. Then Government, having the 
polemic Mr. Bourciiier as tliar moving spring, foi^ot their posi- 
tion, and descended to taunting irony. The President in his reply 
compliments the officers upon the extraonlinary zeal for the service 
whicli they profess, reminds them that the late order did not apply 
to the king's army, and therefore they were putting themselves to 
unnecessary trouble in remonstrating against it, and then working 
himself up to a high pitch of indignation as he proves the wantonness 
of their interference, concludes thus : — " Who ^ve you the super- 
intendency of this Government, or their transactions with Uiose 
immediately under their command f When you resolve me this 
question, 1 may reply to your paper." The royal officers, 
although it was most satisfactorily shown that the matter was no 
concern of theirs, lind of course a pleasure in bandying words vritli 
the first person of the Presidency, and emboldened by hia taunts, 
indite a rejoinder in which, after affecting to be surprised that 
the obnoxious order has not been recited, they remark that surely 
the Government of Bombay cannot think it beneath them to 
retract an erroneous decision, when the Parliament of England 
frequently repeal their acts on being petitioned by the people. 
They consider it highly improper to persist in publishing a r^u- 
lation which wouldof^en confer military command on junior civilians; 
it would be as reasonable for corporals or privates to claim a right 
of inspecting the Honourable Company's hooks and warehouses, 
as for young civilians to command soldiers ; for a corporal or 
4>rivate is as well versed in mercantile affairs as a writer is iu 
the art of war and military discipline. They then, as usual, hold 
up to the peccant Government the name of " His Royal Highness 
the Duke," and flatter themselves that he will adopt their view of 
tlie case. In conclusion, tliey return the President's fire of 

♦ Bombaj Diary, 24th May 1757. 
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irony thus : — " We cannot in justice to ourselves take leave o£ 
this subject without thanking you for your complwsant hint of our 
pretended zeal. Whatever may be your thought of us, we must 
take the liberty of saying that no beiiaviour of ours during our 
connection with you, leaves room for your unfavourable opintos 
of us, whatever ours may be (rf other people."* 

With this tin pertinent intrusion of their opinion, and the ex- 
change of gibes and jeers with the President, the royal officers 
were satisfied. But the correspondence had thrown down a bone 
of contention before the Company's officers, who gathered from it 
that an offensive distinction would for the future be made be- 
tween them and the royals, and that they alone must obey the 
orders of subordinate civilians. They are immediately throivn 
into uncontrollable agitation, and although the illiterate James 
Sterling is at their head, draw up a remonstrance, abler and in 
better taste than the last, but equally peremptory and mutinous. 
They argue that, as the new articles of war defined the authority 
of Government, so also they limited the obedience of the military ; 
that the position of Company's officers is now very different from 
what it had formerly been, when every order of the Government 
Was in itself an article of war ; that now they are under his 
majesty's protection equally with the royal army, and it is their 
duty to maintain themselves in this honourable position. Their 
startling doctrine of limitations to obedience they explain by 
showing that they are only required to obey lawful oi-ders, an 
expression which must imply a right of examining whether the 
orders are lawful or not. If unlawful, they had an undoubted 
right of pointing out their impropriety ; perhaps also of expecting 
that obedience to them should not be enforced. They are now 
unanimous in demanding that the President in Council retract his 
late order, and in agreeing to lay their complaints before the 
Court of Di rectors, f 

Defiance of authority seemed to have become the governing 
principle of the military, 'i'he new code of military law, the im- 
portation of r^ular troops from England, the organisation of an 
army with European discipline and admirable appointments, had 
produced no better fruit tlian this. The spirit which animated 
the officers was active also in the ranks. Desertions were 
frequent, and Sir James Foulis estimated the annual loss from 
this cause and death, at ten per cent. So many men deserted from 
the factory in Sind, that sufficlont, were not left for its defence in 
case of a sudden surprise, and it became necessary to release some 
• Bombay Diary, June 1757. t Bombay Diary, 18th July 1757. 
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ptisoners for want of a guard. PuniBbmente were of frightful' 
severity, but apparently without any (rood effect. At Suiat eight 
Europeans deserted during the miTitarT operations; all were 
retaken ; one was shot, tho others received a thousand lashee. Of 
seven topasses who deserted a little later under extenuating circum- 
stances) Hve were sentenced to be shot, but as aa act of mercy, 
permitted to escape each with eight hundred or a thousand lashes. 
Even the king's troops were contaminated, and at Tellicherry, when 
called into active service, loudly and insubordinately uttered the old 
complaint of want of beef, protesting against the fish lations 
provided for them on four days of the week. A European 
scijeant at Bombay, who had served his time, and on applying for 
his discharge been told to wait until the ships should sail foi 
Europe, openly and violently abused the Government. They 
would iiave treated him in return with rigour, but Sir James 
Foiilis with his usual discretion recommended forbearance, ol^erv- 
ing that if he were punished, soldiers who are not accustomed to 
reason in such matters, would at once conclude that it was merely 
because he had applied for his dischai^e. And so they wisely 
passed over his insolence, except that they made him live at his 
own expense for some months, until an opportunity offered of 
sending him to Europe. 

At Tellicherry, the military officers, who had previously shown 
great deference to the civil authorities, now joined their brethren 
of Bombay in remonstrating against the new order, and their 
language was more offensive. There they procee<led to actual 
revolt. Captain Hugh Cameron, tlie commandite officer, having 
before treated the Chief and Council with disrespect, was 
according to their directions not permitted to receive the honours 
due to his rank. He therefore openly defied them, and then 
quietly walking off to Cananore, sent from thence his commission 
to the Chief, accompanied by a letter, in which he expressed his 
utmost contempt for his worship and the Company's service. His 
example was imitated by Funge, his next officer, who being 
ordered to attend the Chief with a guard of honour at a banquet 
given by the linguist, refused to salute his worship, saying that it 
was not his business to dance attendance as a hicqney on civilians, 
whenever they pleased to leave the factory for their amusement. 
He was tried at Bombay, when a reaction in favour of obedience had 
b^un to set in, by a court-martial, the members of which did their 
duty, and dismissed him from the service. But he was really a 
worthy man, and on all previous occasions had been f^thful to his 
trust. The Government, attributing his single act of insubordi- 
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nstion to the seductions of the evil-minded Cameron, paidonnl 
liim, on his apoli^iBing to the ioBulted Chief of Tellicherry. A. 
si^diet's death soon after wiped away the one stain wliich tamiaheil 
his fair Sune."' 

We read a curious and valuable lesson in the history of the 
. throes by which the discipline of our Indian army as at present 
constituted, and the final settlement of its relations to the civil 
power, were brought to the birth. The machine worked very badly 
at first ; wheels and springs refused to move, were deranged and 
dislocated ; but by altering the disposition of the parte, supplying 
a defect here, ancl another there, the artificers have contrived at 
last to reader it almost complete. The Anglo-Saxon respect 
for order, with that sense of duty which is stronger in Eng- 
lishmen than even the love of power and glory, has prevail^ 
over oppression, envy, discontent, and faction. Fermentation has 
subaided, and left what is sound and good ; from confusion and 
disorder, have sprung method and system ; from chaos, an admira* 
ble world. 

But the repugnance with which all the best militai; men for 
many years regarded the service, is worthy of notice. As soon as 
oneleft,hisaversion was inherited by another. When the healtliof 
Sir James Foulis was failing, and he was obliged to go away for a 
short time on leave. Mace, an engineer officer, who hod only just 
Keceived from the President a major's commission, was appointed 
to command the garrison. This gave offence to Major Clialmers, 
the ohl king's officer, who when he had in vain protested against 
it, reUred from tlie country in disgust, ^en De Funck, aflcr 
having served many years, complained of being superseded in liis 
engineer's appointment by the said Mace, whose salary of three 
hundred poundsayear excited theenvy of all. AtfirstDe Funck 
objected to render him any assistance, and then resigned his office. 
The Government, although Sii James Foulis and Mr. Hornby 
strenuously opposed the measure in Council, retaliated by depriv- 
ing De Funck of his compmy rf artillery, and refusing his ap- 
plication for a court-mEutial. So he also retires ta disgust. 
Then comes the turn of Sir James Foulis. Instead of being 
suspected and disliked by his officers, he is now their ally, and takes 
tlieir part i^Eunst G-ovemment, by whom he is in consequence 
thwarted wad bullied. His last application is for the appointment 
of an adjutant to the Company's artillery. He shows that the 

* Bombay Diary, 26th Febnisry 1766. 2Bth Novembei 1767, 23td sod 28Ui 
Hay, and 26th Octabei 176S, 20th Hay 1760. Tellicherry Diary, Ist February 
1761. 
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lojal artillery hare one, and without sach an officer the dutiea 
of the corps cannot be efficiently discharged. His representations 
ue uioBt reasonable, and subsetjuently Government adopt all his 
suggestions ; but non thej prefer to treat him with neglect. 
Then he opens to them his mind, tells them that they have re- 
peatedly subjected him to indignities, that such treatment has 
BOW become intolerable, that his health is breaking under it, and 
tliat he must have a passive on an East Indiaman for himself 
and family to Europe. Government express no regret at the loss 
of a high-minded gentleman, and active talented officer. Ue also 
retires in disgust. Sir James is succeeded by Major Fraser, a 
dashing officer from the Hall of London, who comes to astonish 
the dowdy servants of the Company witli an el^ant chariot, showy 
palanquin, and unusually large retinue of domestics. But be con- 
trives to make all this display at too cheap a rate; his servants are 
soldiers, whom he thus employs without the knowledge of Govern- 
ment, anil he conspires with his next officer. Captain JJIacli, the Town 
Major, to send in at muster day £il&e returns. Nine sepoys are 
clad in Frasei's livery and required to run by the side of his car- 
riage, while sixteen havildars and sepoys are r^ularly employed 
in his service, besides others who work occasionally for him as 
tailors and labourers; and cooly fishermen are compelled by Black 
to carry his palanquin, under threats of the triangles and cat-o'-nine 
tuls. The dishonest officers are detected. Black is merely deprived 
of his appointment as Town Major, and ordered to refund the sums 
which he has overdrawn ; but he resigns the service. Fraser stands 
upon his dignity, blusters, and refuses all explanation. The Go- 
vernment, he affirms, have always shown their dislike for officers 
appointed directfrom England, and had persecuted liis two predeces- 
sors until they were diiven to resign the service. He will resign, 
and is permitted to do so on giving security for the payment of 
four tlrausand rupees. He also retires in disgust.* 

No territory, if wo except the Island ofBombayandafew square 
miles at Tellicherry, had yet been acquired in Western India, so 
that as the disciplined force was in times of peace laiger than was re- 
quired, detachments weie occasionally sent to Madras and Bengal. 
In 1754 Captain Forbes's company of Europeans, the remnant of 
the Swiss, and three companies of sepoys— in all six hundred and. 
fifty men — were transferred to Madras, together with ahundred and 
fifty topasaes from Tellicherry, fifty from Anjengo, and some re-, 
emits raised in those districts. This detachment, commanded by 
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Captain Andrew Armstrong, served with distinction under Major 
Lawrence, but complained bitterly of the ill-treatment they met 
with ia return. Tlie Government of Bengal, just after the terrible 
tragedy of the Black Hole, applied for a portion of the royal 
artillery, but as their commanding officer refused to divide them, 
some of the Company's artillery— already pronounced by the Go- 
Temment equal to the artillery of any service — proceeded there with 
some infantry, and arrived in time to take their part in the capture 
of Ghaudernagore. Armstrong, who was also with this detachment, 
wrote to his Government many representations of injuries inflicted 
on him by Clive. He had brought to the notice of the President 
in Bengal what he considered an unfair distribution of prize money, 
and his letter had been favourably received. Ciive, offended at 
this, ordered him to resign his command, although no charges of 
misconduct had been brought against him, and to lead some aged 
and infirm topasses back to Bombay. Armstrong remonstrated, 
and was brought to a court-martial. As he was honourably 
acquitted, we may suppose that he had, as he said, been harshly 
and unjustly treated. Clive added one more instance of his 
malice and disregard for law, by refasing to insert his acquittal 
in general orders. But none of these acts, so discreditable to 
the Indian hero, are recorded by his biographers, who, with 
the exception of a bitter and libellous foreigner, seem anxious 
to prove that modem biography is little more than systematised 
eulogy. 

In 1760 the three companies of royal artillery, and a com- 
pany of European infantry, were sent to Madras. 

On the eleventh of April 1 760 was heard for the first time the 
morning and evening gun, which has without interruption for near- 
ly a century shaken the glazed windows and ricketty rafters of 
Bombay. There was some reason to fear that the Court of Di- 
rectors would grumble at the trifling expense, and it was there- 
fore arranged that a saving should be made by diminishing the 
Bumher of honorary salutes. 

On the seventh of August 1762 war with Spain was proclaim- 
ed at Bombay ; but the first of September was observed as a day 
ef thanksgiving for the restoration of peace with both Spain and 
France. At nine in the morning the President and Council, at- 
tended by the principal European and native inhabitants, repair- 
ed to the Green, where the Secretary to Government, mounted as 
usual on horseback, read bis majesty's proclamatiou of peace, aod 
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a salute iras fired. Tlie Europeans then went to churcli, " and 
beard a thanksgiving gennon prepared for tUe o 



Art. IV.— INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

The Illustrated Hand- Book of Archiiedure. Bt James Fek- 
GUSSON, H.R.I.B.A., &c. 2vo[s. 8vo. London; 1855. 

ArohttectubB, invented originally to supply some of tlie 
commonest wants of humanity, gradually unfolded itsdf into one 
of the moat noble as well as most universal of those arts nhich 
ne call pre-eminently " the fine." For many centuries hei 
monuments stand forth as the landmarks of history ; they form a 
species of preconstituted evidence which describes with accuracy 
the growth of the world's civilisation, and displays with fidelity 
the mental characteristics of various races, of distant localities, 
and of widely separated times. By well-defined and easily-traced 
gradations may tJie progress of the human race be foUowai, while ' 
the wigwam grows into a hut, the hut into a house, the house into 
a palace, and the palace into a temple. Xor with less certainty 
may the temper of men's minds be road in the massive mystery 
of the Egyptian pyramid, in the brightness and grace of the 
Athenian temple, in the half barbaric glitter of the Alhambra, or 
in the religious aspiration of the Gpthic church. 

But the tinie at last arrived when, as regards architecture, in 
Europe at least, men bc^an to look backwards too much and 
forwards too little. Then progress ceased, expression was lost ; 
the civilised man, retracing his steps, fell behind the lialf barbarian, 
who still advanced upon the right path, until in this nineteenth 
century, which has erected so many scientific monuments, the 
architectural ambition of the foremost nations is found to ccmtent 
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itself alternately with bald classicalities, with lifeless mediffiv aliBise, 
or meretricious Italian frippeiies. 

" In the firat period," sajs Mr. Fergusson, " the art of architec- 
ture consisted in designing a building so as to be most suitable 
and convenient for the purposes it vaa wanted for, in arranging 
the parts so as to produce the most statelj and ornamental effect 
consistent with it^ uses, and applying to it such ornament as 
should express and harmonise with the construction, and be ap- 
propriate to the purposes of the building ; while at the same time 
the architects took care that the ornament should be the most 
elegant in itself, which it was in their power to design. 

" Following this system, not only the Egyptian, the Greek, and 
the Gothic architects, but even the indolent and half civilised 
inhabitants of India, the stolid Tartars of Thibet and China, and 
the savage Mexicans, succeeded in producing great and beautiful 
buildings. No race, however rude or remote, has failed, when 
working on this system, to produce buildings which are admired 
by all who behold them, and are well worthy of the most attentive 
consideration." 

The second or reproductive system of architecture, on the 
contrary, wliich has prevailed, according to our author's view, since 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century — at least in Europe, and 
wherever European influence lias established itself — lias produced, 
he truly states, " not one building that is admitted to be entirely 
satisfactory, or which permanency retains a hold on general 
admiration." The reason is of course obvious, — the whole thing 
is a feebly -sustained sham. " It is literally impossible that we 
should reproduce either the circurostances or the ieehngs which 
gave rise to classical art, and made it a real thing ; and though 
Gothic art was a tiling of our own couiUry and of our own race, 
it belongs to a state of society so totally different from anything 
that now exists, that any attempt to reproduce it now must at best 
be a masquerade, and never can be a real or an earnest form of 
art." 

Most of us are ready to smile at the incongruities of an Eglin- 
toun tournament, of those peculiarities in which medlffival ladies 
of the Anglo- Catholic school delight, or of the strangely hybrid 
procession in which Garter-kin g-at-arms amuses the urchinhood 
of London, and displays his nineteenth century costume beneath a 
tabard such as might, in bloody significance, have graced the 
fields of Shrewsbury or of Barnet ; but most of us fail to perceive 
the at least equally great absurdity of erecting temples of 
Minerva to witness the esoteric rites of the disciples of Rowland 
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Hill, or of building " Norman" cliurches to accommodate the 
rugged feudal chivalry of Paddington or of Barnabury. 

India itself, as r^ards at least the few specimens wbich have 
been vouchsafed to it of the architecture of its rulers, is far from 
having escapetl this strangely affected revivalism. In our own 
artistical Bombay we delight. Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
alike, to worship the God of the Christians in meagre imitations 
of heathen temples. We cherish also Zoroastro-Elizabcthan 
hospitals and colleges, half churches, half castles. Not only 
our literati, but sundry of the most prosaic of our Government 
officials, have perforce become Stoics — dwellers in Dorian porticoes ; 
nor they alone, for Dorian also are the grim warriors whoso Par- 
thenic guardroom frowns upon the rival idolatries of Walkesh- 
wur ; and Dorian too is the very bull which raises waters of (who 
shall say how vivid) classic inspiration from the Castalian reser- 
vior of Cowasjee Patel.* 

The modern architect is in fact oppressed by liis learning : his 
Chambers, his Stuart, his PalJadio, his Pugin, not only encumber 
his shelves, but weigh down his very soul. Instead of ambition 
to improve, there is permitted to him merely carefulness to 
observe precedent. It is so much easier for the tasteful public 
to admire that which has already been admitted to be admirable, 
than to employ their own judgment upon what remains as yet 
unsanctioned by the critics ; and it is so much easier as well as 
safer for the architect to shine in the reflected liglit of other men's 
^ilities than to exercise his own ; — above all it pays so much 
better. And the architect's tendency to stereotype is encouraged 
by the necessity under which he labours of employing materials 
wnich admit of, or rather compel, cheap reproduction — ^his artificial 
stone, his " compo," his plaster of Paris, with whose aid he may 
achieve columns per ton and friezes and cornices per yard. It 
must moreover be added that he has in the matter of finance far 
greater difficulties to contend with than those which obstruct his 
brethren, the sculptor or the painter. Turner may glow in 
colour, or Raphael revel in divinest form upon canvas or even 
upon cartoon ; a few tons of metal or of marble may furnish 
materials for the polished talent of Canova, or the sublimer 
genius of our own great Flaxman ; but it is not at so little cost as 
this that a Wykeham raises a cathedral, or an Angelo hangs the 
Pantheon in the air. Now though a Peel or an ElJesmere may do 
something to encourage the painter, the means of even such men 
5 evolutions has 
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ts thMe avail but little for the support of the architect ; and as to 
public works, it would seem tuat emperors, as a rule, con- 
flae themselves to routine, and imperial publics to — -jobbing. 

One of the moBt active causes in producing the modern 
inferiority in architecture is discovered by Mr. Ferguseon in the 
System of entrusting to a single mind not only tlie general design, 
but nlso the whole of the details of a building, whether artistic 
or scientific. Without tlio knowledge of construction an architect 
cannot design, " but," says our author, " it would be well if in 
most instances he could delegate the mechanical part of his taste 
to the engineer, and so restrict Iiionself entirely to the artistic 
arrangement and ornamentation of his design. This division of 
labour is essential to success, and was always practised when art 
was a reality ; and do great work should be undertaken without 
the union of the two. Perftet artistic and perfect mechanical 
skill can hardly be found combined in one person, but it is only 
by their joint assistance that a great work of architecture can be 
produced." 

Mr. Fergusson works out this point in more detail when 
replying to the inquiries—" Can we ever again have a new and 
original style of architecture ?" and " Can any one invent a new 
style ?" 

" Reasoning from experience alone," he says, " it is easy to 
answer theae questions. No individual has, so far as we know, 
ever invented a new style in any part of the world. No one can 
even be named who, during the prevalence of a true style of art, 
materially advanced its progress, or by his individual exertion 
did much to help it forward ; and we may safely answer, that as 
this has never happened before, it is hardly probable that it will 
ever occur now. 

*' If this one question most be answered in the' negative, the 
other may as certainly be answered in the affirmative, inasmuch 
as no nation in any age, or in any part of the globe, has failed to 
invent for itself a true and appropriate style of architecture 
whenever it chose to set about it in the right way ; and there 
certainly can be no great difficulty in our doing now what has 
been so often done before, if we only set to work in a proper 
spirit, and are prepared to follow the same process which others 
.have followed, to obtain this result. 

" What that process is may perhaps be best explained by an 
example ; and as one of a building character, though totally dis- 
tinct, let us take ship -building. 

" Let us take a series of ships, beginning with those in which 

William the Conqueror invaded our shores, or the fleet with 
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which Edward III. crossed over to France. Next take the veasela 
which transported Hear; VIII. to his meeting with Francis L, 
and then pass on to the time of the Spanish Armada, and the 
sea-fights of Yan Tromp and De Ruyter, and on to the times of 
William III., andthentlirough the familiar examples, till we come 
to siich ships as the Wellington and Marlborough now afloat. In all 
this long list of examples we have a gradual steady forward pro- 
gress without one check or break. Each century is in advance 
of the one before it, and the result is as near perfection as we can 
well conceive. 

" But if we ask who effected these improrements, or who 
ioTented any part of the last-named wonderfiil fabrics, we must 
search deep indeed into the annals of the navy to find out. 
But no one has inquired, and no one cares to know, for this simple 
reason thaA like architecture in the middle ages, it is a true uid 
living art, and the improvements were not effected by individuals, 
but by all classes, owners, sailors, shipwrights, and men of 
science, all working together through centuries, each lending the 
aid of his experience or his reasoning. 

" If we place alongside of this series of ships a list of churches 
or cathedrals, commencing with Charlemagne and ending with' 
Charles V., we find the same steady and assured progress obtained 
by the same identical means. In this instance princes, priests, 
masons, and mathematicians all worked steadily together for the 
vhole period, striving to obtain a well-defined result." 

The freemasons of the great age of Gothic art, as our antlioc 
observes, were never called upon to furnish designs of buildings, 
but merely to execute them. Tliey were men skilled in the arts 
1^ hewing and setting stones, acquainted with all recent inventions 
and improvements connected nith their profession, and capable of 
carrying out any work that might be entrusted to them ; but they 
laboured always under the general guidance of some superior per- 
sonage, whether a bishop, an abbot, gr an accomplished layman. 

The fact that in any true style of architectura the workmen 
must of necessity be in their own sphere artists and designers, has 
been beautiFully brought fortrard by Mr. Kuskin, in a passage 
which oar readers will find extracted in the first volume of our 
Review.* As regards the general design Mr. Feigusson expresses 
himself as follows : — 

" It may appear strange to us in the 19th century, among whom 
the great majority really do not know what true art means, that 
six centuries i^o eminent men, not specially educated to tb^ pro- 
fession of architecture, and qualified only by talent and good taste. 
* At p^ei 236-9. 
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should have been capftble of such rast and excellent ^signB ; ftwt 
a little rejection will shoT how easy it is to design when art is in 
the right path. 

" If for instance we take a cathedral, any one of a series — let us 
say Paris : when it was completed, or nearly so, it was easy to 
see that though an improvement on those which preceded it, tbere 
were many thti:^ which might be better. The side aisles were toe 
low, the gallery too large, the clerestory not sufficiently spacious 
for the display of the painted glass, and so ou. Let us next sup- 
pose the Bishop of Amiens at that period determined on the 
erection of his cathedral. It was easy for him or .his master- 
mason, to make these criticisms and also to Bee how to avoid those 
mistakes ; they could easily also see where width might be spar- 
ed, especially in the nave ; how also a little additional height, 
and a little additional length would improve the effect of the 
whole. During the progress of the Parisian works also, some 
capitals had been designed, or some new form of piers which were 
improvements on preceding examples ; and generally more confid- 
ence and skill would be derived from experience, in the construc- 
tion of arches and vaults. All these of course would be adopted 
in the new cathedral ; and without making drawings, guided only 
by general directions as to the plan and dimensions, the masons 
might proceed with the work, and introducing all the new 
improvements as it progressed, they would inevitably produce a 
better result than any that preceded it, without any especial skill 
on the part either of the master- mason or his employer. 

" If a third cathedral were to be built after this, it would of 
course contain all the improvements made during the progress of 
the second, and all the corrections which its results suggested ; 
and thus while the art was really progressive, it required neither 
great individual skill nor particular aptitude to build such edifices 
as we find." 

We may add that a very similar course is adojftcJ in tbe 
present day in India, when a Rajpoot chief erects his new re- 
sidence, or a Jain merchant consecratesa shrine to his religion. No 
drawings are made, but the general design, with the accommodation 
required, is described in words by the raja or the ^het to the 
principal shilup or master-mason. Such lately -erected edifices- 
as are within reach, are then examined, with the view that they 
may be used a<t models, and tlie improvements desired are 
su^ested either at this time or during tho progress of the work, 
by one or other of the parlies, the handicraftsmen being by no 
means excluded, and the result is an edifice substantially the 
same as those which immediately preceded it, but more adapted ta 
tlie tastes and the exigencies of the day. That these tastes are 
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tiw&ya purer than those irhieh fonnerly prevuled, is more of 
coarse than can be asserted, at a time when the false principle of 
servilely imitating a foreign model (because foreign) is already 
beginning to exercise a too powerful influence. 

The work of the artist, whaterer be his art, may be r^arded 
from a double point of view, with reference both to Its conception 
and its executjun. Experience presents us with but few instances 
in which joint action has been successfully resorted to by poets 
or painters ; but this is perhaps rather owing to the difficulty of 
securing harmonious execution, than to any impoffiibility of the 
concurrence of two minds in the general design of a picture or a 
poem. Now in architectuie, conception and execution are far 
more distinct than they are in the other arts, and combination is 
therefore more feasible, if it be not in fact absolutely necessary. 
The idea of a painter executing bis picture by the hands of 
another man, or of a poet communicating his thoughts to a 
coadjutor who expresses them in verge, is one which is hardly 
conceivable ; but, on the other band, it is not much more easy to 
im^ine a work of architecture brought to completion by the 
labour of a single individual. 

Even as regards conception, though we certainly have been 
taught that unity thereof is in architecture as in all other arts the 
one thing needful, we see no reason for admitting as a necessary 
sequence, that such unity of conception can only spring forth from 
a single mind complete at all points as the panoplied Minerva 
sprang from the head of Jove. Criticism b too apt, in our belief, 
to attribute to the artist a systemntised and complete preconception, 
which exists perhaps in few instances, aad those not of the highest 
order. We know at least that a conception admits of progressive 
improvement in the mind of the person who formed it, and tliat 
this progression is not fatal to its unity ; and as ideas are not 
incommunicable, it follows that the conception formed by one 
mind may be talien up and advanced by another mind, which 
process is in fact, the history alike of mechanical inventiou, of 
political development, of the growth of schools of painting and 
styles of architecture, and of human progress generally. And 
here we are but brought back to, one of the cardinal truths of our 
religion, — the truth, namely, that the completeness of an individual 
man is the completeness of a limb and not that of a body, and that 
therefore though we may be free, we cannot be independent. 

Unity existed not only in single buildings of the Grecian or 
Gothic architects, but also in the styles of architecture themselves, 
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«6 it exiated also in Roman, or sxiats in Russian, ambition ; but 
in ever? case we see progression, in none do we see fettered 
subservience to tlie dim original conception of a single mind, but 
ratber the work of one man, or o( one body of men, taken up by 
his or their pupi!s and successors, with adiiereace to a broad 
general design wlucb is felt rather than expressed, and the author 
of wliicli is unknown, if any single author there be. Or to take 
illustrations of Mr. Feigusson's own auggestion, — there is unity in 
the ship of war, or in the Sydenham palace, — though of the 
latter he asserts, and no one lias better opportunities than he 
of Judging, "that we hardly know even now how much of the 
design belongs to Sir Joseph Paxton, how much to the contractors, 
or how much to the subordinate officers employed by the com- 
pany." In fact, though a general design be indispensable to the 
accomplishment of a successful work of architecture, that design 
should be, nay must be, somewhat elastic. Its completion is 
dependent upon many things wholly separate from the intention 
of the designer ; its execution at least requires time which should 
not be wasted, but employed in its perfection; those works, if any 
such there be, which are constructed without further reflection, 
afler the " complete set of drawings" which a modern architect 
sometimes provides, may in some paltry degree express the 
independence of a single mind, but they are not the works, we may 
be sure, which are destined to command the applause of posterity. 
If monuments at all, they are likely to be monuments of neglected 
opportunity. 

Some of our readers will think perhaps that we are taking but 
a low view of art, and are allowing too little scope for the iufiu- 
ence of genius. To such we would recommend a dispassionate 
perusal of the work of Mr. Fargusson, who, though very far Irom 
depreciating the noble art to which, as he himself assures us, liis 
life has been devoted, is equally far from taking an inflated view 
of it, and does not allow us to forget that its history, like that of 
nearly every other branch of human effort, is far leas a tale of 
inspiration than one of patient labour, accumulating experience and 
gradual progress. 

There is In truth something sterner, more massive, more 
utilitarian (if it must be so admitted) in architecture than in the 
sister arts of poetry, painting, sculpture, or music. She has less 
to do with that fleeting inspiration which hghta up a single mind, 
and which must be caught ere it vanishes for ever. To express 
the momentary hue of passion, to catch the transient sunlight, to 
call back impaJpahle memories by mysterious sounds, to erect " the 
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baseless fabric of a vision" — these are not tde triumphs which 
are permitted to the genius of the bulkier. Would lie exhibit 
beauty it must be in conjunction vith utility ; in his softness he 
must consult solidity ; in liis very sublimity he is more than ever 
under the necessity of considerin;; liis mntctial means. It is not 
enough for him to conceive an idea which he may, dimly pwhaps, 
suggest to the sympathetic imaginations of others, but he must 
bring his conceptions to the stem tests of practicability and 
requisiteness, as well as to the inflexible rule of the hne and the 
plummet. Hence, possibly, it is, that architecture, laid as it were 
in the same cradle with mechanical skill, and improving, as it 
should, concurrently with the improvement of its stronger perhaps, 
but not more noble, twin-sister science, borrows somewhat of her 
more worldly character, and associates profitably with combination 
and prudential carefulness, whose alliance might perhaps be dan- 

ferous to the freedom of the more etherial members of the 
indred nine. 

From this short view of the general subject we proceed at once 
with our proposed sketch of Indian Architecture, following the 

footsteps of Mr. Fergusson, who truly observes that no works have 
been published exclusively devoted to the subject except his own; 
but endeavouring to keep clear of technicalities, and to represent 
the various monuments of the style to our readers in the general, 
rather than imiividuaily selecting for exhibition the most perfect 
form of each class of monument, as far as \ce can ascertain what 
this was designed to be from the concurrent testimony of different 
examples. 

The oldest architectural monuments in India are the Buddhist 
L£ts, the erection of which dates 6om the period of Asoka — the 
middle of the third century B.C. They are slender monolith 
pillarsj erected apparently for the purpose of receiving inscriptions ; 
they rise about forty feet in height,and are surmounted by capiuls 
crowned with figures of seated lions, Mr. Fei^usson observes 
upon them two ornaments wliicli are interesting, from the connec- 
tion which they afford with more western architecture r these are 
the bead or reel familiar in Persia and Greece, and the honeysuckle, 
which, borrowed originally from the Assyrians, has been identified 
by the Greeks with their own Ionic order. Like the two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz, which Solomon set up in front of the temple at 
Jerusalem, or the keerttee stumbhs and deep-m&l6s of mediseval 
and modern Hindu architecture, the Buddhist Uts were placed 
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before building <ledicated to worship. Such were the topes, of 
which the best example is that of Sanchi near Bhilgali, in Central 
lodia, dating probably in tlio second or Srst century before Christ. 
The topes were domed structures, rising from a circular and slop- 
ing base, and crowned by a square terminal with projecting cornice. 
A broad double ramp or sluing platform, such as that which con- 
ducts to the summit of the Campanile of St. Mark iu Venice, af- 
forded access to the top of the base, and at tins level there ran round 
the foot of the dome a balustrated terrace which was probably em- 
ployed in the circumambulations commonly used in the Buddhist 
ceTemoniaJGj.as in those of the nations of classical antiquity, of the 
British Druids, and of the disciples of the Poorans. The topes some- 
times contained relic chambers called dagobas, at other times they 
were mere solid mounds of brickwork faced with stone, over which 
was laid a thick coating of cement adorned either with painting or 
ornaments in relief. The terminal, which was called a let, consist- 
ed of a square box, probably at first of wood, and afterwards copied 
in stone ; aionnd the upper part of it was a frieze of horse-shoe 
shaped window heads, and the cornice was formed by three hori- 
zontal slabs projecting one beyond the other. There can be very 
little doubt that it was, or at all events represented, a chasse or 
relic box, and it is more than probable that originally the relic 
was placed not in the topei but on the top of it; a supposition 
which would account for the absence of relic-chambers in oneclass 
of these structures. The terminal appears to have been frequent- 
ly surmounted by one or more umbrellas — the common symbols 
«f ■ngai state — which, originally of wood, but afterwards copied in 
stone, assumed at length a strictly architectural character, and 
very nearly resembled the kulus or water-vessel which forms a 
common feature in temples of Vishnoo or of Shiva. The tope 
was enclosed by a balustrade of stone posts connected by horizon- 
tal cross-pieces, and at regular intervals in the circle thus formed 
were four gateways. These consisted each of them of two square 
pillars richly sculptured, and terminating in bold elephant capi- 
tals; th^ rose above the balustrade, and were continued upwards 
beyond the capitals, forming, with three cross lintels and the 
uprights inserted between them, frontispieces if a peculiar and 
striking character. 

In the immediate vicinity of the tope, caves and tumuli presented 
themselves to view, the former being the residences of priests, the 
latter for the most part burying-placea, perhaps in some instances 
smaller relic shrines. The tumuli of India now remaining have 
no features which would entitle them to be r^farded as architec- 
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tnral objecto, but are lemarkably analogous to the barrows of 
Europe and other parts of the world ; it is probable, however, 
that man}' of them, like the tombs of Ceylon, Thibet, and other 
Buddhist countries, were decoratod similarly with the topes. The 
dagobas, or copies of them, we shall presently find occupying the 
sanctuaries of the cave temples, but our atteution may in the first 
instance be directed to the smaller rock-cat monuments. 

" The whole cave district of India," says Mr. Ferguason, " is 
composed of horizontal strata of amygdaloid and other cognate 
trap formations, generally speaking of very considerable thickness 
and great uniformity of texture, and posaessing besides the 
advantage of their edges being generally exposed in perfectly 
perpendicular cliffs. 80 that no rock in any part of the world 
could either be more suited for the purpose, or more EaTorably 
situated, than these formations are. They were easily accessible 
and easily worked. In the rarest possible instances are there 
any fiaws or faults to disturb the uniformity of the design ; and 
when complete, they afFord a perfectly dry temple or abode, sin- 
gularly uniform in temperature, and more durable than any class 
of temple found in any other part of the world." 

There are certainly more than forty, and probably nearly fifty, 
groups of caves existing in India Proper, and the number of dis- 
tinct specimens is prol^hly not less than one thousand. Our 
author conjectures that one hundred of these may probably be 
Jain or Brahminical, and that the rest are eitlier monasteries or 
temples of the Buddhist faith, the temples being, however, not 
more tlian twenty or thirty In number. More than nine-tenths 
of the caves now known are found on the western side of India. 
The oldest, however, are those of Behar, close to the old capital of 
Rajagriha, supposed to have been excavated by Dusiuth, the 
grandson of Aeoka, about 200 B.C. These are for the most part 
mere cells, devoid of architectural ornament either externally or 
internallyi generally square, and with a sloping jambed doorway 
narrower at the top than at the bottom, of the shape usually 
called Egyptian, and which, though not found in that country, 
exists in Kthiopia, in Etruria, in Greece, and in Asia Minor. In 
one instance, however, the cell is magnified into a hail with semi- 
circular ends and a curvilinear roof, and the nhole cave, formed 
as it is'outof a hard granite rock, is most carefully pohsbed. 
Some few of these caves are perhaps entitled to be considered as 
eave-t«mples. They consist of two chambers with a connecting 
door between them, the innermost being either circular or ellip- 
tical in plan, and domical in its roof. There is but a single 
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entrancei and that a narrow onsi so that as this is tlie only aper- 
ture for light, the first chamber is nearly dark, and the second 
entirely so. In the case of the cave called that of Lomas Rishi, 
the entrance possesses an architectural fa9ade. 

From the unadorned cells in the granite rocks of Behar the 
cave monasteries may be traced up to nearly Che time of the 
Mohanmnedan conquest. The culminating point, however, of this 
sUle of art, our author considers to have heen reached shortly 
after the Christian era. 

The next group to that of Behar,— that, namely, in the Ooday- 
geeree near Cuttack, is cut in a far more tractable material, and 
not only exhibits more fancy and architectural magnificeuce, but 
affords examples of all varieties of these residences, from the sim- 
ple cell of the solitary ascetic to the rich and populous monastery.- 
The small cells consist of rooms not more than ten or twelve feet 
square, with a porch of two pillars protecting the single doorwM. 
The caves, however, were gradually extended in length, verandahs 
were formed in front of them, wings were projected at right angles 
with the principal fa^de, and lastly, second stories were added to 
the height, so that the larger residences were capable of accom- 
modating from forty to fifty monks. No shrine, nor any position 
in which one could be placed, is discoverable; and the probability 
therefore is that these caves were attached to some sacred edifice 
which has long since disappeared. 

In Western India the simplest form which the cave assumes is 
that of a square hall surrounded by small cells. As the hall 
grows longer, first four, then twelve, and eventually a larger num- 
ber of columns are introduced, to afi'ord the necessary support to 
the super! D cum bent rock. At length, the worship haviug by this 
time degenerated considerably from its original purity, a sanctuary 
is added, which contains an image of Bnddha, and sometimes two 
side chapels with im^es of subordinate saints, sometimes male, 
sometimes female. The extreme depth of excavation required by 
the square arrangement offers an obstacle which appears to be 
perceived when the caves have attained a large size. A more 
oblong form is tiierefore subsequently adopted, and the sanctuary 
projected forward assists with the pillars iD supporting the roof ; 
by-and-bye it is even pushed out into tlie centre of the hall, and 
made to form the Only real support. The decadence of the. stylo 
lias, however, here been reached, and the dignity and beauty of the 
composition has almost entirely disappeared. 

The pillars which support the ceilings of these caves show a 
perfect gradation from the simple square mass to that form to 
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which, by divesting it of its ornament, ve may reduce the most 
elaborate Indian column. At first the angles of the square pier 
are simply cut off so as to form an octagon, next the central 
portion of the pier aloue is made octagonal, and a square bnse 
and capital are thus eliminated. A further step is tliat of cutting 
off the corners of the upper part of the octagonal division, so aa 
to form a figure of sixteen siiles, between whicli and the capital 
a circular member is afterwards introduced, Tlie capital itself 
first appears as an imitation of a simple wooden strut, but 
gradually assumes the br.icketted form which is atill in TOgue, and 
the column, subsequently employed in structural edifices, is thus 
completed. 

In their ornamentation, the cave-architects employed with great 
skill that system of equal distribution of both form and colour, the 
introduction of which to European notice was one of the successful 
results of the great Exhibition of I851, and which has since that 
time become the fashionable object of western design, though the 
oriental . artists to whom its invention is due are still without 
rivals in its employment. As regards the cave-pillars, where 
ornament is employed at all, it is nut confined merely to the base 
and capital, but is spread nearly equally over the whole surface 
of the pillar, thus not only giving singular richness, but also, 
paradoxical as it may appear, greater simplicity, because the grand 
outline is thus uniiiterfered nitli, and the attention undistracted, 
by patches of too great brilliancy. 

I'he general mode of emboli isliment adopted in the caves is 
painting in some sort of distemper. 

" lu some of the older caves," says onr author, " not only the 
walls and roof, but even the pillars are wholly covered with stucco, 
and ornamented with paintinj^. This painting is divided, gene- 
rally speaking, according to the following rule ; — On the walls are 
exteusive composition of figures and landscapes ; on pillars single 
detached figures, representing either Buddha or fiuddbiat saints ; 
while the paintings on the roof are almost invariably architec- 
tural frets and scrolls, often of extreme beauty and elegance, 
rivalling many of those at Pompeii and the Baths of Titus. 
This threefold division is in fact the only one admissible in good 
taste, or only with the slightest possible modification where figures 
and conventional ornaments are to be combined. 

" At a later period, many of the ornaments which had been 
painted on the earlier pillars came to be carved on them in relief, 
as happened in Europe on the transition from the Norman to the 
Gothic style. The pillars were naturally the first to undergo this 
transformation, but it was extended in some instances to the 
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walls, and eren to the roofs. In some cases there Btill exist 
traces of painting oa these engraved ornaments, hut it aeems that 
in the last ages of the style, the architects were satisfied with the 
effect produced hj the light and shade of hold reliefs, and ahan* 
doned colour to a considerable extent at least, if not altogether." 

The cave temples date in the first century after Chriet, and 
in the eight or nine following centuries ; the best example is that 
of Earlee, and tlie other principal specimens are at Ellora and 
Eaaari. They vary in dimensioas from about 125 feet in length 
by 45 feet in width, to 45 by 23. Tlie first objects ?hich strike 
the visitor are tffo lion-plllnrs, resembling in greater or less degree 
the i4ts already described. Tlie outer porch is considerably wider 
than the body of the building, and is dosed in front by a screen 
composed of two massive octagonal pillars, which support a plain 
^e of rock ornamented by a ivooden gallery. Above is a dwarf 
colonnade of four pillars, with pilasters, which, with a wooden 
cornice, complete the fagade. Within this porch is the entrance, 
placed under a gallery, exactly corresponding with the rood loft of 
a Gothic cathedral, and consisting of three doorways, one leading 
to the centre, and one to each of the side aisles. The whole end 
of the hall above the gallery forms itself into one great horse- 
shoe window, through which all the light isadmitted. Theinterior 
of the cave temple corresponds to a great extent with that of an 
early Christian basilica ; it consists of a nave and side aisles termi- 
nating in an apse or semi-dome, round which the aisle is carried. 
The pillars which separate the nave from the aisles have tall bases, 
octagonal shafts and capitals, whose rich sculpture supplies the 
place occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian architecture. la 
Other examples, plain painted surfaces occupy the same space. 
Above the columns springs the semicircular roof, ornamented 
either by a series of wooden ribs, or by imitations of them in 
stone. The aisles are dark, and the nave itself in comparative 
obscurity; but one undivided volume of light passing through the 
single arched opening overhead, falls directly upon an altar under 
the apse, which is the principal object in the temple, and which 
recalls the more ancient Buddhist tope or dagoba. " It certainly 
is," says Mr. Fergusson, "as solemn and grand as any interior 
can well be," and when to the geaoral mysterious gloom and the 
brilliancy of the sacred object are added the solemn associations 
of a mountainous and secluded situation, and the sound of the 
royal drum, whose rich tones reverberate from the rock-hewn 
dome, aa effect is obtained which may well induce in the half- 
civilised worshipper every sensation of superstitious awe. 
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Intermediato as it were between the Buddhist caves and the 
structural edifices which ve shall have to describe, are the rock-cut 
Shaivite temple of Kylas at Eliora, and the raths of Mahavelli- 
poor. The Kj'Ias belongs to the ninth ot tenth century : its 
general form is extreraely similar to that of the southern Hindoo 
structural temples, externally as well as internally ; for in this case 
the excavators were not gatistied with the more natural design of 
cutting away a chamber, like the Buddhists, in the rock, bat 
aspired to the formation of a complete temple such as might have 
been erected in the plain. For the purpose of providing an exterior 
they were compelled to dig down into the rock, thus placing the 
temple "in a pit," and giving it much of the appearance of an 
exhumed edifice. At Mahavellipoor, on the contrary, the carvers 
escaped this dilemma by the employment for their purpose of 
seven massive boulders of granite protruding from the sands on 
the edge of the ocean. The raths were excavated probably about 
A.D. 1300. Mr. Fergusson discovers in them close copies of 
the monasteries and temples of the Buddhist style of architec- 
ture, transition specimens in fact, which link that style with the 
architecture of the south of India. Thev are particularly valuable 
in reference to the older style, as rendenng intelligible the external 
forms of buildings of which the rock-hewn caves were probably 
merely internal copies. One of the raths *' represents with great 
exactness all that we know and all that we read of the Buddhist 
monasteries ;" a second exhibits to us the form of a cave-temple 
such as that of Karlee, with the side aisles, however, open exter- 
nally ; a third displays an approximation to the many-pinnacled 
pyramidal roof, common afterwards in Hindu styles. 

The southern Hindu temple is enclosed in a rectangular court, 
the walls of which are high and plain externally, but internally 
ornamented by colonnades and cloisters, or buildings of various 
sorts adapted to the service of the sacred edifice. In the centre 
of the front wall, and in the corresponding position in the rear, are 
two gateways with lofty pyramidal roofs, A second enclosure 
succeeds the first, which exhibits, however, but one gate pyramid : 
vithin this again is the temple itself. The sacred building con- 
sists of two porches or mundups, an ante-temple or pronaos, and 
the veeman which contains the object of worship. Each mun- 
dup is a square building with flat or pyramidal roof, and having 
a door on each of its four sides. The porches are sometimes 
detached from each other. When they are joined together the 
outer porch is open in front, so that it does not materially 
obstruct the passage of light to the interior. One of the pnncipal 
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objects of the archttect is that o{ shrouding the adylum of the 
temple in mysterious darkness : be effects this partly by tlie 
anto-temple, which is usually of the same width as tlie cell, and 
about lialF as deep ns it is broad, and partly by excluding all 
light except such as is admitted by a single door. In atlditiou to 
the prindpal shrine itself, the enclosures contain smaller temples, 
tanl^ of water, gardens, and colonnades or clioultriea. These last 
are of all grades, from the little pavilion supported on four pillars, 
to the magnificent " hall of one thousand columns." " Their 
uses, too," says Mr. Fergusson, " are most various : in ancient 
times they served as porches to temples ; sometimes as halls of 
ceremony, where the dancing-girls uttached to the temples dance 
and sing ; sometimes they are cloisters surrounding the whole area 
of the temple ; at others swinging porches, where the gods enjoy at 
Stated seasons that intellectual amusement. But by far their most 
important application is when used as nuptial halls, in which the 
mystic union of the male and female divinities is celebrated once 
a year." 

The details of these buildings can hardly be made intelligible 
without the aid of illustration ; but the resident in Bombay at least 
need be at no great loss for some general conception of them, as 
there are in the island itself more than one small temple exhibit- 
ing the modem features of this style,* The veeman is square in 
plan, the perpendicular part of it is decorated with pilasters and 
niches, and supports a pyramidal roof, in smnll temples one story in 
height, but in the larger examples sometimes fourteen ; the whole is 
invariably covered with a small domelike termination, deriving its 
origin probably from the Buddhist tope. The gate-pyramid or 
gopoor is identical infonnvith the veeman, except that it is oblong 
instead of square in plan ; its longer side is pierced with a gate- 
way, and the circular crowning ornament is lengthened out to suit 
the general shape of the building. In some cases the pillars of 
choultries are placed at equal regular intervals, and number as 
many as twenty-four in the width, but in others the central aisle 
is wider than the outer ones, and a space is thus presented which 
is too wide to be simply roofed by flat stones as in the smaller 
examples. A slender shaft is then added to the usual square 
pillar, and from thence a system of bracketting is carried up until 
the central space, remaining to be roofed, has been sufficiently 
diminished in size. 

The temples of Southern India, whose general form we have thus 
• Snch for iuBtance as that at Joggemath SonkerMt's, that near the 
BTCnlla railway etatioD, or one in the Bhendy baxor. 
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exhibited, are, in tlie o|)inioa of our author, unrivalled as specimens 
of patient devotional labour ; the most interesting point connect- 
ed with then) is* however, that oftheir striking siinilarity with the 
temple of Jerusalem as rebuilt by Herod, and described in the pages 
of Josephus, — the great choultry corresponding with the Stoa 
Basilica, and the outer court with that of the Gentiles. Our readers 
will doubtless pardon the introduction of Mr. Fergusson's descrip- 
tion of that memorable edifice. 

" This was at all times regarded by the Jews as the second 
temple, though it appears to have undergone repairs in the time 
of Herod, amounting to a complete rebuilding. The temple itself, 
no doubt, stood on the foundations of that of Nehemiah. It was 
situated at the south-western angle of the enclosure now called 
the Haramea-scherref, and was exactly one stadium or 600 Greek 
feet each way. On three sides it was surrounded by double porticoes 
or cloisters of two rows of columns, that to the east being called 
Solomon's, probably from one which had been built there by him. 
To the south stood the magnificent royal porch or Stoa Basilica 
erected by Herod. This consisted of four rows of Corinthian 
columns, forty in each row, and consequently fifteen feet apart &om. 
centre to centre. The outer aisles were thirty feet in width, the 
central forty-five feet, or two and three intercolumiiiations respec- 
tively. The central aiale terminated in a bridge which, spanning 
the intermediate valley, led direct to the city. 

" These porches, witJi the space immediately within them, were 
called the Court of the Gentiles, and were separated from that 
appropriated exclusively to the children of Israel, by a low rail- 
ing ; within which steps led to an upper platform, on which stood 
the temple properly so called. 

" This had four gates on the north side, and as many on the 
south ; three on each aide leading into the inner court, the two 
most eastern to the women's court. To the east there were also 
two gates more magnificent than the rest ; the first leading into 
the women's court, the second from it into the inner court ; both 
seem to have been adorned with all the art the Jews were capable 
of lavishing on such objects. In the inner court stood the altar, 
in the axis of the building, and beyond that the temple or holy 
house itself, somewhat larger than Solomon's, but built on the 
same plan and with the evident intention of being an exact repro- 
duction of it, although,judging from the evidently Roman charac- 
ter of the outer courts, it is more than probable that many features 
of Eoman art were introduced into its details also." 

The next Hindu style which presents itself to notice, is that 
which Mr. Fergusson speaks of as the northern ; its principal 
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eianiples are hoirever found in the province of Orissa, at no great 
distance from the country in which the soalhern st^'Io prevailed. 
Leiat Indra Kesan built the tempte at Bobancshwur in A.D. 657 ; 
Unung fiheem Dev constructed that at Jii^crnatli in A.D. 1174; 
and tlie Black P.igoda at Kanaruc vaa erected bj Rnja Nursingh 
Dev in A.D. )23t). 

The northern temple is in plan near\y identical with its sonth- 
«m neighbour. It is surrounded by a square court enclosed 
by high walls, perfectly plain exteru.iHy, but on the interioiorna- 
monted by cloisters or colonnades. A square mundnp, with a 
door on each face, stands in front of the great tower which contains 
the object of worship. There are sometimes two porches, but 
when this is the cose, the foremost one is either wholly detached, 
or connected only in a slight and temporary manner. The door- 
ways of the porches project, and are very richly ornamented, and 
the whole walls are covered with sculpture of elaborate minute- 
ness. Above the perpendicular part rises a roof divided hori- 
zontally into three st^es ; the lower portion of each face is adorned 
with a range of caryatides, the upper portion is formed by five or 
six projecting ledges of stone. The whole is crowned by a termi- 
nation of singular grace and beauty, which resembles an inverted 
lotoa, and upon which rests the finial, called in modern temples 
" a kulus," and probably deriving its origin frona the umbrella 
ornament of the Buddhist style. 

The lower part of the tower corresponds exactly with that of 
the mundup, except that only the door opening into the porch is 
pierced, the others being filled in with sculpture. That which 
forms the distinguishing feature of the stylo is, however, the 
" shikar" or spire which rises above the cell containing the sacred 
object : it is no longer pyramidal in outline, but always curvili- 
near or bell-shaped; the divisions are vertical instead of horizontal, 
as in Southern India ; and the summit is erowneti by the kulus 
just described. 

In advance of this style is that of the now desecrated temple 
at Barolli in Upper India, situated in a wild and romantic spot near 
the falls of the Chtimbul, whose distant roar in the still night is 
the only sound that breaks the silenco of the solitude which sur- 
rounds them. This is also a temple of Shiva, and it was erected, 
in Mr. Fergnsson's opinion, " probably in the eighth or ninth 
century." Its general outline is identical with that of the Orissan 
temples, but the porch, instead of being essentially astylar, or 
devoid of pillars as heretofore, is now columnar; and in front of 
it is a detached porch, called — perhaps from its having been em- 
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ployed in simtlar festivals with those to which ve have seen the- 
choiiltries of Southern India were principally dedicated — a choree 
or marriage hall. The roof of tlie porch at Barolli affords an 
intermedialB example of that formation which was afterwards ela- 
borated into the feature which our author alludes to as the dome 
of the Jain style, — a style which we may describe in somewhat 
more detail, as it prevails principally in our own province of Goo- 
zerat or its vicinity, and as we possess some information upon the 
subject additional to that which Mr. Fergusson had before him 
in the composition of his wortc. 

In the Guzerat style — for bo we shall take the liberty of calling 
it) as it is not confined to the Jain religion — the first feature which 
requires notice is that peculiar arrangement of plan whicli we 
can best explain by a reference to Fig. 1 of our plate. This, 
or a modification of it, is the plan alike of the single column, of 
the buttress, of the temple, of the bastion, and generally of every 
solid ornamental structure. For convenience of reference we may 
call it the " broken square" form. Upon such a foundation as 
this rises the ordinary column, first into an ornamented base, 
nest into a plain member, thence into an octagon, a figure of 
sixteen sides, and a circle, upon which last member rests the 
bracketted capital projecting equally on all sides in the form of a 
Greek cross. Very similar to this, we may remind our readers, is 
the form of the column as finally eliminated in the Buddhist rock 
excavations already described. As the simplest building of the 
style, we may take the usual Rajpoot chutree or funeral monument. 
At the comers of a square base or pedestal are placed four such 
columns as we have described : from one to the otlier of these an 
architrave or stone beam is carried, and from the top of the archi- 
trave projects a sloping screen-like cornice, an imitation evidently of 
a common wood construction. Above this screen is carried hori- 
zontally a second CO mice, over which is placed an arched battlement. 
The roof rises pyramidally in horizontal mouldings of the (^ee 
form, and terminates in the kulus finial.* 

" The simplest mode of roofing a small square space supported 
by four pillars," says Mr. Fergusson, " is merely to run an archi- 
trave or stone beam from each pillar, and cover the intermediate 
opening by a plain stone slab. Unless however stones of great 
dimensions are available, this mode of construction has a limit 
very soon arrived at. The next step, therefore, is to reduce the 
extent of the central space to be covered, by cutting off its corners ; 
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this ia done bj triangular stones placetiia each angle of the square 
{see Fig. 2), thus employing five stones instead of one. By this 
means, the size of the central stone remaining the same, the size 
of the sqnare space roofed is increased in the ratio of seven to ten, 
the actual space heing douhled. The next step in the process 
(Fig. 3) is by employing three tiers and nine stones, instead of 
tvo tiers and five ^tones, which quadruples the area roofed. Thus 
if the central stone is four feet hy the second process, the apace 
roofed will be about five feet eight inches ; by the third, eight 
feet square ; by a fourth process (Pig- 4), four tiers and thirteen 
stones are used, and the extent roofed may be nine or ten feet, 
always assuming the central stone to remain four feet square. 
With four pillars the process is seldom carried further than this, 
but with another tier and eight pillars (Fig. 5) it may be carried 
on a step further ; but instead of the octagonal form being left as 
such, there arcalwaysfour external pillars at the angles, so that the 
square shape is retained with twelve pillars, of which the eight 
internal pillars may be taken as mere insertions to support the 
long architrave between the four angular pillars. 

" It is evident that here again we come to a limit, beyond which 
we cannot progress without using large and long stones. This 
was sometimes met by making the lower course of sixteen sides, 
by cutting off the corners of the octagon. When this has been 
done, an awkwardness arises in getting back to the squaxe form. 
This was escaped in all the instances I am acquainted with, by 
adopting circular courses for all above that, with sixteen sides." 

Let our readers now conceive the chutree we have described, 
carried on according to this system to a twelvc-colttnined building, 
square externally, but passing into an octagon within, and he will 
have before him tho simplest form of the Guzerat dome. The 
roof thus arrived at, it will be perceived, is constructed, not upon 
the radiating principle of the Roman or Byzantine dome, but on 
that of laying successive courses of stones horizontally, vvhich at 
length converge to a point, and are closed by one lai^e stone at 
the apex.. Internally, this roof has all the appearance of being 
cnrvilinenr in section, and Mr. Fergusson thinks that it takes 
almost always a form more or less pointed, though he admits that 
it never can be made circular except when used on the smallest 
scale. Our own observation, however, and the information we 
have derived from native architects accustomed to use this form 
of construction, leads us to the conclusion that the Guzerat dome 
is in reality never curvilinear, but always rectilinear and pyramidal 
in section, internally as well as externally. 

" The great advantage to be derived from this mode of con- 
VOL. V, — NO. n. 41 
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itructing domes," bsjs our author, " vas the pover it gare tlie 
architect of placing them on pillars witliout haTing anything to 
f«ar from the lateral thruat of the vault. The Romans never 
eren attempted this, but alwajs, so to speak, thought their vaults 
down to the ground, or at least could only erect them on great 
cylindera, which confined the space on every side. The Byzantine 
architects, it is true, cut away a great deal of .this substructure, 
but nevertheless, they never could get rid of the great heavy piers 
they were forced to employ to suppwt their domes, and in all 
ages were forced to use either heavy abutments externally, or to 
crowd their interiors with masses of masoni^, so aa in a great 
-measure to sacrifice either theeiternal effector internal convenience 
«f their buildings to the constructive exigencies of their domes. 
This in India never was the cose ; all the pressure was vertical, and 
it only required sufficient strength in the support to bear the 
downward pressare of the mass, and stability was insured, — an 
advantage, the importance of which is not easily over-estimated. 

"One of the consequences of this mode of construction was, that 
all the decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal, or in other 
warda, the ornaments were arranged in concentric rings one above 
the other, instead of being disposed in vertical ribs as in Roman 
or Gothic vaults. Thia arrangement allows rf far more variety 
being introduced, without any offence to good taste, and practically 
has rendered some of these Jain domes the most exquisite speci- 
mens of elaborate roofing that can anywhere be aeen. Another 
consequence deduced from this mode of construction was the 
employment of pendants from the centres of the domes, which are 
used to an extent that would have surprised even the Tudor 
architects of our own country. With them, however, the pendant 
was an architectural ' tour de force,' requiring great conatructive 
ingenuity and large masses to counterbalance, and is always 
tending to destroy the building it ornaments ; while the Indian 
pendant, on the contrary, only adds its own weight to that of the 
* aome, and has no other preJTidicial tendency. Its forms, too, 
generally have a lightness and elegance never even imagined in 
Gothic art ; it hangs from the centra of a dome more like a lustre 
of crystal drops, than a solid mass of marble or of stone." " It 
appears," saystheaunalist of the Rajpoot clans, speaking of one of 
these pendants, " like a cluster of the half-disclosed lotus, whose 
caps are so thin, so transparent, and so accurately wrought, that 
it fixes the eye in admiration." 

Our third plate will give the reader a general idea of one of the 
smallest of these domes, though a far Ini^r and more elaborate 
drawing would be necessary to convey with anything like accuracy 
their goi^eousness of detail. The exterior is probably a refinement 
npon the last -mentioned rath of Muliavellipoor ; to the whole of the 
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interior we may not imrairly extend the simile of the clustered lotus- 
wfaich Colonel Tod lias, as we have seen, applied to the pendant alone. 
In the larger examples, the pilJare, though retaining the general 
furm which wo have described, become highly elaborated, and are 
richly carved. Frequently an upper colunin o£ attic is added, and 
from the capital of the principal pillar, a truss called a " torun" 
springs, which seems to supfiwt the middle of the beam. The 
torun is either of the form represented in Fig. 6, or a semi-circle, 
with ten ■» tivelvc cusps or points. In many instances the circu- 
lar form is used between the columns of the octagen, and tlie- 
angolar one between these and the coiner pillar. Tlie name 
" torun" is originally applied to the garlands of leaves and 
festoons of showy drapery which are hung up at the doors of 
Hindu houses on occasiens of marriages and other festivals. 
Another peculiarity of this style is the " mudul" or bracket 
represented in Fig. 7. which is frequently used in balconies, and as 
asupportgeneFally. A system of brackets, such as this, is employed 
in gateways and other buildings in which, as in tlie choultries of 
Southern India, a necessity arises for tlie diminution of a central 
space, so as to render it capable of being roofed with flat stones. 
Doorways are usually ornamented by tivu or more engaged columns 
with their entablature ; windows are of the form lepiesenteil iu 
Fig. 8. In larger windows abalcony is projected outwards, sup- 
ported by four brackets ; there are two or more engaged columns 
attached to the wall, and two whole columns resting on the corners 
of the balcouy, and supporting the usual entablature with the 
screen- com ice and battlement already described. Spires are of 
the cnrvilinear form which we have described iit speaking of the 
northern style, but smaller models of spires of a like shape are 
usually grouped around the base, like tho spirelets similarly 
employed in Gothic churches.* Representations of the human 
figure and of animals are sculptured in bold relief in the niches or 
upon the friezes of this style of architecture; and flowers and various 
other ornaments are carved upon flat bands carried round the plain 
surfaces of the walls. Any detailed description of these embellish- 
ments, however, would but fatigue the reader, circumscribed as we 
necessarily are4n regard to pictorial illustration. 

We may now describe some of the principal irorks of architec- 
ture in which tho details, thus imperfectly presented to the reader, 
are employed, premising that they belong generally to the time of 
the Soluukhee dynasty, which reigned at Unhilpoor (the modem 

;e examples of tuch spireE in the GiTgaiua 
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Pottun) in Gnierat, Troni the middle of the tenth century after 
Christ until the Mohamedan conquest. The fortressee of Gu- 
zerat, such at least aa are situated in theplains, are square, or nearlj 
square, in form, with large gateways in the centre of each side, 
Biid outworks or barbicaos in front, and second gatewaiys in the 
sides of the outwork. At each corner is a bastion of the " broken 
square" form, and four rectangular bastions intervened between 
each corner tower and the central gateway. The walls are of solid 
mason work, ornamented at intervals with sculptured bands and 
completed by semicircular k^ngras or battlements, screening the 
platibrmed way in the interior along which the warders passed. 
The gateway resembles the nave of a southern clioultvy : there are 
six engaged pillars on either side, from which spring targe brackets, 
or rather systems of three rows of bracketting, and upon these is 
laid a flat stone roof.* A colonnade follows the line of the walls 
on the inside, forming a iengtliened covered portico, with a broad 

{ilatform above. Eacli fortress contains reservoirs of water of two 
[inds : the first is the tank — the surowur or tuJow ; the second 
is the well — the wi.v or bowlee. 

The general idea of a bowlee is that of a lengthened flight of 
steps descending between walls to a well of water at the bottom. 
As the length, however, ia often very considerable, it becomes 
necessary, both for appearance sake and to counteract the tendency 
of the wails to fall inwards, that three or four landings should be 
formed in the course of the descent, and that columns should be 
placed upon these landings, supporting fiat roofs let into the side 
walls. Above the level of the ground, therefore, a row of four or 
live pavilions of four or twelve columns each, and placed at regu- 
lar distances from each other, is alnne visible. The entrance to 
the bowlee is by one of the end pavilions, thence a flight of steps 
descends to the liist landing, which presents a columneil hall imme- 
diately below the second pavilion. Another flight of steps conti- 
nues the descent to the second landing under the third pavilion, 
where the pillared hall is .found to betwo columns in height. In 
this manner the descent continues stage by stage, the number of 
columns increasing at each landing until the level of the water is 
at last attained. The last flight of steps ends in an octagonal 
structure, which, from its position, is necessarily several stories in 

*■ For a view of one of these gateways, see lUs Mais, vol , i., plate i. For' 
pliuis ajid eleiatioDs of comer towers, sea figures 1 aud 2, toI. i. pagee 251-2, 
of the same work. To the plates therein contained generally, we must refer our 
readers (not to multiply notes) tot pictorLal represeutatiods of tlie temples, 
■-i, triumphal pillars, and other monuments of this style. 
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height : it has a gallery at each story, with connecting staircases of 
the spiral form; it is covered by the la£t of the row of pavilions, and 
is the most adorned portion of the howlee. Beyond the octagon 
is the actual well, which is circular in form, but the water usually 
rises high enough to submerge at least the lowest stage of the 
octi^onal building. 

The tank, though really multi lateral, has, from the number of its 
sides, the appearance of a complete circle. It is surrounded by a 
ghSt or flight of descending steps, which is broken at regular inter- 
vals by paved roadways enabling cattle and wheeled carriages to 
approach the water. A pier is carried along each side of tlie 
roadway, and at tliat extremity of each pier which is nearest the 
water is placed a four or twelve-columned pavilion with pyramidal 
roof. 

Tanks are found of various sizes and forms in addition to that 
trhich we have described : sometimes they are wholly irregular in 
shape, and occamonally the water collected from the surrounding 
country is received first into a deep octagonal pool, faced witli 
rnasoniy and adorned with ciches, where it deposits the sediment 
which it has acquired, and from whence it passes through a tunnel 
into the tank. The tunnel is formed of three perfect cylinders, and 
a large domed building is placed upon the terrace which covers it. 
In some instances there are highly adorned buttresses on each side 
of the central cylinder, which resemble flie towejs of temples, or 
those features which were afterwards imitated from the towers — 
the minarets of a mosque. 

Where mote partjciilarly devoted to religious purposes, tanks are 
frequently surrounded by numerous small shrines, covered with 
curvilinear spires. At Yeerumgaura there is in existence a tank 
which presents to view more than threehnndred such shrines, and 
the name of a very celebrated tank at Uuhilpoor Puttun, of which 
the architectural features have been wholly removed, was "the 
reservoir of the thousand temples of Shiva." In Mohame- 
dah days a mound or island was frequently formed in the centre 
of a large Hindu tank, which was connected with the edge of the' 
reservoir by a viaduct, and was the site sometimes of a tomb, 
sometimes of a garden palace. 

The Guzerat temple is,. in its general features, very similar to 
those of Northern and Southern India : it consists of one or two 
mundups or porches, and a square tower containing the object of 
worship, and surmounted by a curvilinear spire ; it is surrounded 
by an enclosure which contains pools of water, triumphal arches, 
and pilUred halls. Sometiines the outer porch of the temple is 
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detached, and it is then called a cltoree or maniage>Iiall, as m tbe 
instances to wliicli we have already alluded. Tite centre of tie 
choree forms a lai^ oct^nal dome, an aisle is carried itrtind it, 
and corner pillars are added to complete the square. A poitico oE 
four columns is then projected from the centre of each side, and 
im;ain to the centre of this a second portico of two columns is 
added. Where the mundups are connected, each is an oct^^n 
EUTiounded by an aisle and squared ; but tbe first is wholly 
columnar, and the second astylar, with columns in the interior 
only. The first mundup has a door on each of the lour sides, of 
which one opens into the second mundup, and the other three into 
small external porches : the second mundup has two doors, ou& 
affording access from the first octagon, and the other leading into 
the adytum ; it has also on the other sides of the square two bay» 
ot windows, eitlier continued downwards to the ground, or termi- 
nating below in balconies. Tlie adytum of the temple is square, 
and where the dimensions admit of it, is surrounded by an aisle 
used for circumambulation; it is always surmounted by the shi- 
kur or cur»ilinear spire. Toruns ore placed between the princi- 
pal pillars, both external and internal, of the choree and first mun- 
dup. In old examples the porches are covered with pyraniidnl 
inany-finialed roofs, such as that shown in our plate; but in edifices 
built during the Moharaedan times, the external Appearance of 
the roof is that of a semi-circular or Battened dome, with the invert- 
ed lotus ornament and kulus finial. 

In front and on either side of the temple is placed an om;^ 
mental frontispiece, called a " keerttee-stumbh," or triumphal 
pillar. It is formed of two columns, with upper columns or attics, 
and double capitals. A torun of the circular form is placed 
between the columns, and touches at its upper point the centre of 
the entablature. Above is a cornice and curvilinear pediment, 
ending in a kulus. The whole frontispiece is covered with sculp- 
ture, from the base to the apex. 

Frequently a koond or oblong reservoir of water b placed before 
the temple. It is surrounded on all four sides by Eights of 
descending steps, with landings at intervals, and is ornamented with 
small niches resembling in form the window shown in Fig. 8, and 
placed chequer fashion. At the central points, with the exception 
of that nearest the temple, and at the four corners, are placed 
small shrines with shikurs or spires. 

Some of these temples were two or three stories in height, but 
almost the only remaining example of this class — the Boodra 
Mdlfi of SidhpooT, is too much mutilated to afford us full infotma- 
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tion upen t^« subject. Tlie defect is partially supplied by the 
fliinareta nf MoliaiHe<lan mosques, vhich fuUow most faithfully 
the old iJiiidu forms, and aiforci — if for their arclied and foliated 
{taneU we substitute idol -sculptured alto-reliefs — perfect represen- 
tations on a small scale of the two stories of a shrine tower, to 
which the imagination may easily add the curvilinear spires. Of 
such a minaret our frontisitiece will supply the reader with a 
specimen. 

The edifice we have described stood nithin a square or rectan- 
gular court, the enclosure of which was formed by numerous small 
temples similar in form and style to the principal building, but 
of considerably sm^ler dimensions, and possessing each but a 
single columnar mundup. In some cases a small distance was 
allflved to intervene between these, but in most they were actually - 
connected. The towers and shikars were always placed on the 
outside, and the porches towards the great temple. In the centre 
of the rearmost side of the enclosure three small temples were 
pushed somewhat backwards, so as to form a break in the line, 
and the other central points were occupied by three pillared 
halls pierced for gateways. If, as at Sidhpoor, the temple was 
placed on the bank of a river, the front gateway opened upon 
a ghit or flight of steps which was carried for some distance along 
the edge of the stream. 

We have here pourtrayed the Guzerat temple in its most 
complete form. The shrines commonly met with are, however, 
rarely complete; some want the enclosure, or the reservoir, or 
hoth ; others possess but one columnar mundup ; and not a few 
dwindle down to the simple idol-tower and spire. 

The temples which we have hitherto ^escribed belong to the 
Brahminical faith ; those of the Jain religion are, however, nearly 
identical in form, but the reservoirs being unadapted to its cere- 
monies, are always omitted. In Jaiu temples, and in those 
dedicated to Shree Erishn also, there are not unfrequentl^ three 
spire-covered idol cells instead of one, and the central shikur is 
raised higher than the other two. 

Guzerat contains several of the sacred mountains of the Jains. 
Mount Aboo, Girnar or Joonagurh, Shutroonjye or Paleetana, 
Xaringa, and Tnlnja. It is amidst the sublime natural scenery 
and romantic associations of these consecrated spots that the 
architecture of the Jain faith is exhibited most impressively. 
The temples are here clustered together in greater or less numbers, 
and the whole mass is surrounded by a fortified wall. At Palee- 
tana especially, where, arranged in street aller street, and 8qnar» 
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after eqnare, and interspersed ivitli subordinate buildings ofa 
palatial cliaracter, vitU terraces, with reservoirs of water, and with 
gardens, they cover the rocky summit of the mountain, they 
impress the beholder with some such vivid ideas of sanctity, of 
beauty, and of power, as those with which the Jew of oldmust liave 
contemplated, in her prime, the huly fortress-city of Mount Zion. 

Perhaps the choicest examples of the style are those marble 
edifices which were erected about the middle of the eleventh 
century after Christ, upon Mount Aboo, and at Eoombhareea, 
upon tne not far-distaut liill of Arasoor, by Yeemul Sha, the 
vicegerent of Bheem Dev I., king of Unhilpoor. At Koombha- 
reea the general features are almost identical with those of the 
Brahminical temples. At Aboo the temple of Veemul Sha has 
but one mundup, which is composed of forty-eight pillars, and 
is iinniediately connected with a double colonnade of smaller 
pillars, forming porticoes to a range of cells, fifty-five in number, 
which enclose the principal temple on all sides, exactly as in a 
Buddhist veehar. Externally, this temple is perfectly unadorned, 
and as the subordinate cells are without spires, there is nothing 
to indicate the magnificence within, except the shikur of the gre^ 
temple peeping over the plain wall. 

This system of connecting the central temple with the sur- 
rounding buildings, so as to form a more complete whole, is carried 
to perfection in the edifice which Koombho Bana, of Oodeipoor, 
erected at Ranpoor, near Sadree in Mewar, " in a deserted glen 
running into toe western slope of the Arauallee, below his 
favourite fort of Komulmer." 

" It is nearly a square," says Mr. Fergusson, " 200 feet by 225 
feet, exclusive of the projection on each face. In the centre of 
this stands the great shrine, not, however, occupied as usual br 
one cell, but by four, or rather four great niches, in each of which 
is placed a statue of Adeenath or Rishub Dev, the first and greatest 
of the Jain saints. Above this are four other niches similarly 
occupied, opening on the terraced roofs of the building. Near the 
four angles of the court are four other smaller shrines, and around 
them, or on each aide of them, are 20 domes supported by about 
420 columns; four of these domes, the central ones of each group, 
are three stories in height, and tower above the others ; and one, 
that facing the principal entrance, is supported by the very unusual 
number of sixteen columns, and is 36 feet in diameter, the others 
being only 24 feet. Light is admitted to the building by four 
uncovered courts, and the whole is surrounded by a range of cells, 
most of them unoccupied, each of which has a pyramidal roof of 
its oirn. 
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" The immense number of partB in the bnilding, uid their 
general smitlhiess, prevent its laying claim to anting like ar- 
chitectutal grandeur ; but their Tariety, their beauty of detail — 
no two pillars in the whole building being exactly alike — and the 
grace with which they are arranged, the tasteM admixture (tf 
domes of different heights with flat ceilings, and the mode in 
which the light is introduced, combine to produce an excellent 
effect. Indeed, I know of no other building in India of the same 
class, that leaves so pleasing an impression, or affords so many 
hints for the gracefnl arrangement of columns in an interior." 

We must here conclude^ leaving for the present untouched the 
interesting subject of the Mohamedan and modem Hindu styles. 
Meanwhile, however, we may extract from Mr. Fei^usson'a work 
the following just remarks on the relative value of Indian ait : 

" It would be as reasonahle to compare the Indian epics and 
dramas with those of Homer and Sophocles, as to compare the 
Indian style of architecture with the refined elegance and intel- 
lectoal snperiority of the Parthenon and other great works of 
Greece. Probably a nearer comparison might be instituted with 
the Gothic styles of the middle ages ; vet, while possessing the 
same rich irregularity and defiance of all rule, it wants that bold 
manliness of style and loftiness of aspiration which distinguishes 
even therndest attempts of thoseenthosiastic religionists. Though 
deficient in these respects, the Indian styles are unrivalled for 
patient elaboration of the details, which are always designed with 
elegance and always executed with care. The very extent of orna- 
mentation produces feelings of astonishment, and the smaller 
examples are always pleasing, from the elegance of the parts and 
the appropriateness of the whole. In no styles is the last cbarac- 
teristic more marked than in those of India; for whether the 
ardiitects had to uphold a mountain of rock, or the airiest domes, 
or merely an ornamental screenwork, in all instances the pillars 
are exactly proportioned to the work tJiey have to do, aod the 
ornaments are equally suited to the apparent strength or light- 
ness of effect which tiie position of the mass seems to require. 
No affectation, and no imitation of other styles, ever interfere to 
prevent the purpose-like expression of every part, and the effect 
consequently is always satisfactory and pleasing ; and when the 
extent is sulBcient, produces many of the best and highest modes 
of ezpresaionof which theart ofarchiteeture is anywhere capable." 

The purpose of a buildrpg, we may remark, comes not within ths 
domain of the architect — his duty lies rather In the proper expres- 
sion of that purpose. When, therefore, our readers contemplate a 
Hindu temple, let them, if they would do justice to the aroiitect, 
VOL. v.— NO. u, 42 
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forbear to upbraid Aim at least vith the want of M God-like cba- 
Tocteriatics in tbe being to wboae worship his talents are perforce 
devoted ; let tbem ratber admire tbe honesty and the skill with 
which he works out, in massive structure or in rock-hewn cave, 
those ideas of fear and gloom with which his religion associates 
divinity ; and let them picture to themselves the far happier effects 
no doubt destined to be realised at some future time, by that 
patient fidelity and that untiring zeal, when at length worthily 
consecrated to the Bervice of a religion, not of gloom and fear, but 
' of light and love. 



Art. v.— rival ROUTES FROM ENGLAND TO 
INDIA. 
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gentibus." London: Longman and Co. ; 1855. 

2. Hew Fads and Figures relative to the Isthmus of iSues 

Oanal. Edited W M. Ferdimakd db Lbbsbps. With 
a Reply to the Edit^vrgh Beview, by M. Barthblbmt 
St. Hilaib, Member of the Institute of France. Lon- 
don: E. Wilson; 1856. 

3. Percement de Clslhme de Suez. Rappml et Projel de la 

Commission Internationale. Troisilme S4rie. Paris : 
Henry Plow; 1856. 

4. British Interests in the Canalisation of the I^kmvs of Suez. 

Gla^ow : R. Rae ; 1856. 

5. Communications with the Far JSast. Fbaser's Magazine, 

No. CCCXXIII.', November 1856. 

6. The Gales of the Hast. Ten Chapters on the Isthmus of 

Suez Canal. By Charles Lamb Eennsy, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister -at-law. Londoiv: Ward and Lock, 
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8. L'Isthtae de Suez. JouilNAL DB 1,'Vmos deb OSUZ 

Mbrs. Paris. 

9. Tka Huphratet VaBey SaUtoay and Indo-European 

Telegraph. Rfprinted from Behtley's MisoELLAlTT. 
London : K. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross; 1856. 

10. Memoirs on the Euphrates VaSey Jtoute to India; with 

official Correapondetice and Maps. By W. P. Andebv, 
F.R.G.S., Cliainnan of the Sclnde Railway, the Eu- 
phrates Valley Bailwar, and the European and Indian 
Junction Tel^raph Companies. London: Allen and 
Co.; 1857- 

11. The Euphrates VaUey Moule to India. An Examination 

of (he Memoir published by Mr. W. P. Andrew, F.R. G.S. 
By Two Thatellbhb, authors of " Nothing in Particular. '* 
" Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator." 2nd Edition. 
London: Railway Times O&ce; 1857- 

The long list of publications we have noted is in itself a 
sufficient proof that the question of the creation of a new route 
from England to India is at length likely to receive a portion of 
that attention which it deserves. When we speak of a route 
from England to India, we mean a route fixim England to the 
far East generally, for the question of the route and its line must 
be decided before it reaches Indian waters. The Mediterranean, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Gulf of Arabia — these are the pointa 
chiefly to be considered in the question of creating a new route 
between Southampton and Bombay, and it is on these points that 
public attention in England has at length been directed by the 
writings of Mens, de Leaseps, Mr. Eenney, and Mr. Andrew, in 
whose wake follow, as usual, a posse of minor and anonymous 
pamphleteers. The question of routes to the East has, by these 
publications, been reduced to a very simple issue. Many of the 
schemes which a few years ago stirred up the more imaginative 
minds among the Perotes and Smymiotes have been shelved, be- 
cause they were fit for nothing but the vapouring talk of Levan- 
tine coffee-houses, and because they evaporated under the influence 
of anything like a close inspection. The only schemes now in 
the field are those advocated respectively by Mons. de Lesseps 
and Mr. Andrew, the Chairman of the Sind Railway. The 
one proposes to make the present overland route through Egypt 
available for tr.ide and navigation, by cutting a ship canal of less 
than ninety miles in length through the Isthmus of Sues. Tlie 
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other extoU tlie superior merits of k railwaj fror.' Seleucuto 
Bossorali, iiom the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. In the 
present rude state of the latter project, it is impossible to slate 
with any degree of certainty the length of the proposed line. 
General Chesney, who has devoted his life to, and Bustained it hy, 
the Euphrates route, estimates the length of the line from sea to 
sea at 660 miles. Mr. Andrew, who miglit reasonably be expected 
to have predse information as to the leneith of the line of railnay 
he proposes, says the distance is 800 miles. Tlie London Times 
—we do not know on what authority— quotes tlie distance as 
not exceeding 900 miles, and lastly, a French engineer, M. 
Jules Falkowski, whom Mr. Andrew quotes as an authority for the 
feasibility of his project, assures us th&t the railway from Seleucia 
to Bassorah would be about 1,233 miles in length. This last 
quotation tallies with our own impression as to the lengtli of the 
way from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean, and it is more- 
over confirmed by the opinion of the CakttUa Huglishman, to the 
effect that the distance from the bar of the Euphrates to Seleucia 
is full 1,080 miles. So that we need not fearto be put to shame 
by the results of the measurements which are now being made, 
wtien we describe Mr. Andrew's project as an attempt to connect 
the Persian Gulf with the Mediterranean by means of a railway 
1,000 miles in length. 

The proposed Suez canal has, in England, been cordially sup- 
ported by the ship-owners and manufacturers ; it is a favourite 
with all those classes whose material interests are concerned in 
an exteneioQ of the British trade with India, China, and Austra- 
lia. But from all we can learn, the scheme is but coldly received 
in pohtical circles ; and the great London newspapers, all of which 
fU'o either connected with, or influenced by, the Government, have 
studiously avoided entering upon any discussion as to its merits. 
The promoters of the Suez canal, a numerous and influential 
body, please themselves by interpreting this scheme as most 
favourable to their cause. They assert — if any reasonable objec- 
tions should be urged against the practicability of their scheme- 
that there are plenty of pens leady to seize the opportunity of 
crushing a project which, for some reason or other, is not counte- 
nanced by Uiose in power. They assure us that the majority <^ 
the great London journals shrink from attacking the Suez canal 
scheme, because of their inward conviction of its merits ; and that 
they decline supporting it, simply because the gentleman at the 
head of the undertaking happens to be — not an Englishman. 
We record the expression of this opinion, but we cannot say that 
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we share it>' Such pitiable considentions like the one imputed to 
the conductors of the great London journals cannot have weight 
with The Times, for instance, wbich owes part of its present 
prosperity to the successful managerahip of an Alziger, of 
Bavarian or Swiss extraction, as sliown by the name. The imputa- 
tion of such a motire passes all belief in a country in which a 
Lefevre has presided over the House of Commons, in nhich a La- 
bouchere is a member of the Cabinet, while a Disraeli is the leadut 
of the Opposition. But be this as it may, a marked Itostility has 
beea shown to the Suez canal scheme, and certainly one of tliemost 
peculiar features of that liostility is, that it lias invariably slirunk 
from the liglit of day. It has been pertinacious but unavowed. 
" So evident," says Mr. Kenney, the advocate of the Suez canal 
scheme, " so evident and incontestible are the political ndvantages 
which the Suez canal offers to England, that though the subject 
lias been discussed by the organs of parties of tbe most varied 
opinions, there has not up to tbe present day been a single voice 
raised in opposition to the plan on political grounds. If such 
objections exist in any quarter, — if timid minds tiiere are with 
misgivings lest so great a change might open the door to some 
great and unforeseen danger,^-tfaoso minds have at least had the 
modes^ to make what political objections occurred to them in 
the profoundest secrecy."* This sounds very much like a chal- 
lenge, and doubtlessly it was meant as such, for a few pages 
fuiuer on Mr. Kenney says : — " What is desired for the Suei 
canal scheme is an examination of all its features. Its prorooterB, 
strong in the strength of their scheme, solicit controversy and 
defy It." Up to the time to which our information reaches, the 
challenge remaned unanswered. 

It is true that more than a year ago, not the political but the 
commercial and engineering prospects of the Suez canal scheme 
were made the subject of a virulent article in the Edinburgh 
^i;mi9— a periodical which, after passing through the hands of 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, has fallen under the 
management of a gentleman who holds a clerkship in the Privy 
Council office. It was therefore by no means an unwarrantable 
aasnmptjon, that the animosity displayed by the Edinburgh Review 
against the Sura canal scheme was inspired by Government, and 
intended to justify the coolness with which Lord Clarendon consi- 
dered the project, and the rancorous hostility with wliich its progress 
through the Sultan's Council had been obstructed by Lord Strat- 
ford de Bedcliffe. But that Government should attempt discre- 
• "The Gatei of th* Ewt," page 58. 
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diting tlie project it abhors, on commercinl instead of on pt^cal 
grounds, is in iUelf an anomaly wliicli at t!ie time created soma 
sensation in England, and which lias since been ably commented 
upon by a distinguished contributor to the Monthly Review. 

"We are told by the organs of authority," (proceeds the writer,) 
"and particularly by the Edinburgh i?ei.-(«c, that there is no poli- 
tical ground for this extraordinary opposition on the part of Eng- 
land, It is indeed said that the shareholders (principally French 
and English) of the canal company would lose, and that Govern- 
ment is aniious to avert such a calamity. This is the first time 
we have observed such a parental desire on the part of Government 
to take care of our pockets and of the pockets of their allies."* 

The exceptions which the Edinhvrgh Review made to the Suez 
canal scheme were founded on the preliminary project for the 
canal elaborated by Messrs. Tinant and Monzel Bey, engineers 
to the Viceroy of i'-gypl, and the article was published just when 
this preliminary project was, on the spot itself, being subjected to 
the consideration and improvement of a congress of engineers and 
naval officers, convoked from all nations of Kurope for the elabora- 
tion of a definitive scheme. In this scientific commission England 
was represented by the late Mr, Rendel and by Mr. MacClean, and 
India by Captain Harris, of the Hon. East India Company's navy, 
while the commission in the elaboration of its report had the 
assistance of Mr. Charles Manby. Of the existence of this 
commission the EdmburgU Itevieiver was by no means ignorant, 
and he hastened to assail the scheme in its imperfect state, pro- 
bably because he feared that there would be nothing to say 
against it after it had passed through the ordeal of a commission 
such as the one assembled in Egypt to consider the technical 
features of the proposed canal. The report of the commission 
has since been published in a volume of 376 pages. It is 
accompanied by an atlas of maps and plans. It embraces the 
whole of the plan of the canalisation of the Isthmus of Suez in 
all its features, and enters into the minutest details. The results — 
the borings in the track of the proposed canal, the soundings of 
the Bay of Pelusium and the Red Sea at Suez, the observations 
in winds, currents, and tides, the calculations of the cost of 
materials and labour, — are all summed up even to the apparently 
most trivial details, and given with a conscientiousness and 
correctness which has rarely been equalled in the preliminaries 
to similar undertakings. Never did any similar undertaking 
obtain so full and unreserved a sanction from the representatives 
* MoTiiAl}/ Rtvuie, page 73. 
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of science. The report states '* that the direct canal between 
Pelusium and Suez is tlis onlysolutiouof the problem of a junction 
of the two seas, and that there exists no otter practical method of 
joining the Red Sea with the Mediterranean; that the execution ot 
this maritime canal is easy, and its success certain ; and that the 
two harbours to be constructed at Suez and Pelusium present now 
but ordinary difficulties." In the presence of such an opinion, 
pronounced by such men al^er so lengthened an investigation, a 
greater scientific authority than that of which the present conduc- 
tors of the Edinburgh Review can boast, is required to sliake tlie 
public conviction of the practicability of the scheme, or as Mr. 
Kenney pithily observes ; — " The opinion of Messrs. Rendel and 
MacClean respecting the harbour at Pelusium must be taken as 
authoritative, until at least one British engineer of standing and 
reputation is found to contradict it." 

The nautical and commercial objections which the Edinburgh 
Review advanced against the Suez canal scheme, have thrice been 
refuted : in the first instance by M. Barthelemy St. Hilair, by the 
writer in the M&nthly lieview, and by Mr. Kenney. We make no 
excuse for extracting the last-named argumentation, which is the 
shortest of the three ; — 

"In opposition to these great commercial and engineering 
authorities the same sort of objections have been raised which 
twenty years ago were thrown in the way of Mr. Waghorn's 
scheme of the overland route. The Suez canal, it is said, is 

impracticable ; the dangers of the Red Sea are enough 

to deter the hiu^liest mariners ; the road via Suez is only seemingly 
shorter than the road round the Cape ; if the Isthmus were pierced 
by a canal the bulk of shipping to and from the East would still 
pass round the Cape ; a canal without shipping is an unprofitable 
speculation, and that would be the case of the Isthmus of Suez 
canal. 

" An objection is founded on the supposed dangers of the Red 
Sea. Perhaps it will be recollected, at the beginning of the war 
with Russia now much eloquence was wasted on the subject of the 
dangers of the Black Sea. That sea, it was said, stood in evil 
repute among the ancients, who were in the greatest awe of it. 
It vaa also represented as being the constant terror of the Greek 
sailors, whom familiarity should have taught to despise its 
dangers. But in the course of a two years' occupation of that 
sea by our fleets of war and of transport ships, it was impossible 
to discover any of those dangers over which speculators in the 
war became so pathetic. On the contrary, it was found that 
the Black Sea is a very good sea ; and with the exception of 
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the veaseU lost in the gale of the I4th Norember 1854, — a gale 
of onprecedeated violence, according to the statements of the old- 
est inhabitants of the coasts of the Euiine, — none of the steamm 
and sailing-ships of the allied fleets were lost, though nerer in 
history has the Black Sea been furrowed bj the keels of so many 

'* The Red Sea is Tery much in the same predicament. Classic 
writers and fathers of the church have expatiated on its dangers, 
and to this day the voyage from Suez to tne Straits of Babelman- 
del is slow, tedious, and frequently dangerous to the native 
barques. The timid minds which predict the failure of the Suet 
cantd demonstrate the dangers of tne Ked Sea by referring to the 
opinion of classical antiquity and the experience of St. Jerome. It 
would be easy to demonstrate the dangers of the Mediterranean 
in the same manner, by quoting the experience of St. Paul, who, 
on all matters nautical and theological, is a much higher autho- 
rity than St. Jerome. That the Bed Sea is dangerous to the na- 
tive ships and sailors, will astonish no one acquainted with the sort 
of ships and sailors to be found in those waters. Ships over- 
loaded to such an eitent that boards must be fixed over the 
bulwarks to prevent the water rushing in, and manned by sailors 
who use no lead or charts, and who undertake to eharm rocks 
and shallows, are not very safe in any waters ; and if any one was 
to form an idea of the British Channel on the strength of the 
testimony and experience of such sailors, it is more tha.n likely 
- the idea would be far from favourable to the possibility of cross- 
ing over from France, or sailing from Southampton to London. 
Bruce, who sailed iu the Bed Sea in the last century, lays its 
proverbial danger entirely at the door of the folly, ignorance, and 
^eed of the native sailors. Mr. Welstead, of the East India 
Company's service ; Captains Rogers, Moresby, and Elvon ; 
Captain Elliot ; Admirals Fulteney and Malcolm, and Major 
General Chesney, and, in short, all those who know the Red Sea, 
are in all respects of the opinion of Bruce ; — all whose experience 
makes them competent to pronoutice on the subject, agree in de- 
scribing the dangers of the Red Sea as less than the dangers of 
the British Channel. The very reasonable proposal has been 
made of establishing a station for steam-tugs to draw sailing- 
vessels up the Red Sea. The timid minds iriiose mission it is to 
object, declare that this proposal in itself is a proof of the imprac- 
ticability of those waters. 'Here again the comparison may be 
made with the Channel, which would appear to be equally imprac- 
ticable for sailing-ships, for there are a good many steam-tug 
stations at various points of our coasts. 

" The fact is, the Red Sea has neither the dense fogs nor tbe 
violent equinoctial galea of the ChamieL It has no Bc^chy Head, 
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Goodwin Sands, or South Foreland, and other points of difflcuItT' 
sod dancer which obtain such terrible notoriety in the newapapers, 
under the heading of ' Terrible Gale in the Channel." Eyen 
when covered with shipping, it is not likely to count shipwrecka 
at the rate of three per day, the average in the British waters." 

We may add to Mr. Kenncy's ai^uments, that the British 
Channel would be still more dangerous, even for the best ships 
and themost experienced sailors, were it, like the Red Soa, altogether 
without tight-houses and floating -lights, — aids to navigation which 
will most surely be established the moment theSuez canal is opened. 
The last Board of Trade Returns inform us that in the severe gales 
which in January last swept across the British Channel, not lesn 
than 340 ships were wrecked, and among them several steamers. 
The fact that in the present enlightened state of tiie lied Sea the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company have not for many years past 
had a single accident to their ships, is an undeniable proof of Mr. 
Kenney's assertion that the Red Sea is more safe and practicabla 
than the British Channel, in which, with a most perfect system of 
lighting and pilotage, even powerful steamers are not eieinpt irom 
casualties. 

" The next position," says Mr. Kenney, " is, that the pas- 
sage up and down the Red Sea is at all events a very long one. 
It is admitted that steamers make it quick enough, and with the 
dates of the Indian mail publishing every fortnight all over the 
country, there is not much merit in the candour of the admission. 
But tradewinds and monsoons, it is said, will always interfere 
with the passage of sailiuf-ahips up and down the Red Sea. The 
evidence of the distinguianed naval officers above quoted, is all to 
the effect that the tradewinds and monsoons in the Red Sea are 
a meana of & safe and expeditious passage for sailing-ships, which 
atAect the proper season for the voyage out and home. So then 
it is admitted by the objectors to the scheme, and proved by tha 
regular arrival of the Indian mail, that steamers can make quick 
passages up and down the Red Sea from year's end to year's end, 
at all seasons and in all winds ; and if the authority of naval 
flfficera is worth anything, it is a fact that during greater part 
of the year the voyage is all that can be desired for sailing-vessels. 
Nor when such ships travel out of the proper season can 
it be believed there is anything extraordinary or burdensome in, 
the proposal to establiah steam-tug stations at the more difficult 
points of the Red Sea, and this the more, as it is not necessary to 
be towed from one end of this sea to another. Ships combining 
the advantages of steam and sails, can of course pass up and down 
ai all seasons, and aa this combination of the screw and sails, of 
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eomparatiTsljr recent iaventioa, is daily securing for itself » 
greater amount of toooage, it ia not unreasonable to suppose 
that at the period when the canal can be opened to oavigatioa, 
it would serve the purposes of its originators and of commerce 
eyen if it were only used by steamers and by vessels combining 
steam and sails ; nor should it be forgotten that the impracticabi- 
lity of the Cape route for steamers of ordinary tonnage haa, for 
many years past, prevented the extension of steam in our com- 
mercial navy," 

Nest comes the objection, that at sea " tlie shortest way by miles 
is not the shortest way by time, and that in reality the route to 
India, and more especially that to Australia, is shorter round tha 
Cnpe than through the projected canal." This ia proved in the 
mode and manner following : — Thealoffest piissages of the slowest . 
colliers sailing between Newcastle and Alexandria, and between 
Aden and Suez, are recorded and compared with the quickest 
passage of clipper screw-steamers sailing bet^'een Liverpool and 
Helbourne, and after comparing the two figures, it is boldly 
asserted, that — 

" A ship might go from England round the Cape to Melbourne, 
in about tne same time a ship takes in going from England to 
Aden. Because it is a fact that, under circumstances the most 
exceptional, quick passages have been made round the Cape, there- 
fore it is argued that the Cape route is an expeditious one. A 
solitary exception is palmed off as a general rule ; and because 
lumbering vesaela, heavily laden and lightly manned, take a long 
time to go from England to Alexandria, or from Aden to Suez, 
therefore it is argued that all other ships in the same route must 
go in the same slow way. In this manner it would be easy to 
prove that the shortest way from London to H nil is md Hamburj^h 
— ^for the Hamburgh steamers go from London to Hamburgh m 
four, and from Hamburgh to Hull in five days ; while the ' Jack 
Brag" collier, loaded to the water's edge, and manned by a 
drunken mate, a man, and a boy, may possibly be three weeks or 
a month on her voyage ^om London to Hull. 
. " Even if the Isthmus of Suez were pierced by a canal, still it 
is said the navigation from Australia would run through its old 
channel round the Cape. There is no contradicting such an ex- 
pression of individual opinion, beyond recording the fact that, up 
to the present, the most strenuous exertions are making to 
emancipate the conveyance of mails and passengers from the delays 
of the Cape route. The Government contract for the conveyance 
of the Australian mail vid Egypt proves, at all events, that in 
Spite of extraordinary passages round the Cape, the Government 
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are of opinion that the shortest road to Australia lies md Egypt 
and up the Red Sea ; and if I am not mistaken, the Government 
are by no means singular in this opinion. On the contrary, the 
course now adopted was repeatedly pressed on their attention by 
the Australian colonies themselves, and those colonies supply part 
of the annual subsidy of £185,000 which the country pays for 
the carriage of those mails. And in spite of the boasted ease and 
despatch with which vessels from England are asserted to make 
the passage round the Cape to India and Australia, the Govern- 
ment have of late again shown their desire for a quicker and safer 
route to the East, by bestowing upon the scheme of the Euphrates 
Railway an amount of protection unprecedented in the history of 
similar undertakings." 

Mr. Kenney has brought us to the Euphrates Valley Railway, 
^-3 scheme in all its feature's and conditions essentially different 
from that of the Suez canal. The Suez canal scheme is intended 
to improve upon the existing communication through Egypt. 
The Euphrates Valley Railway is to open a new route through 
r^ions hitherto but little accessible to travellers, and imprac- 
ticable For the requirements of tratfic. M. de Lesseps would open 
a short ship route from England to India. Mr. Andrew would 
open a long land route for the purpose of facilitating communi- 
cation. The promoters of the Suez canal boast that so appa- 
rent are the advantages of their scheme to capitalists, that the 
money required for its osecutioi: — £8,000,000 — has been sub- 
scribed almost spontaneously. The promoters of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway are so certain of the commercial failure of the^ 
scheme, that they did not venture to appeal to public co-operation, 
without the promise of a guarantee for a minimum dividend of 6 
per cent. M. de Lesseps complains that the hostility of the 
British Government alone prevents the settlement of the politicid 
arrangements which would enable him to effect a junction of the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea. Mr. Andrew laments that in 
spite of the assurance of a guarantee of 6 per cent., the public 
persist in standing at a respectful distance, and that his glotring 
promises are listened to with inactive admiration, not unmixed 
with awe. But to indemnify him for this want of popular favour, 
Mr. Andrew has " ttie cordial, active, and most unusual co-opera- 
tion" of British statesmen. A Major-General in Her Majesty's 
army is allowed to enter Mr. Andrew's service as consulting 
engineer, a British ambassador is commissioned to extort from the 
Sultan a guarantee for the capital which Mr. Andrew wishes to 
devote to his railway, a Government steamer is placed at the dis-^ 
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fosal of tlie Euphrates Railway CoaitnUsionera, and the Board of 
Control are using their utmost powers of persuasion to extort 
from tLe East India Company a guarantee fur the guarantee ex- 
torted from tlie Sultan. And la^t, not least, Mr. Andrew is per- 
mitted to dedicate to Lord Clarendon his " Memoir on the Eu- 
phrates Route to India." 

Tlie object of this publication, as far as we can understand it, is 
to assist in a financial operation known to young gentlemen of 
either -service by the technical and vulgar term of " raising the 
wind." This object hesought to obtain by confusing tlie British 
niiud to the greatest possible degree on all points connected with 
the proposed railway t'roiii the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. 
For this end he made up a couple of hundreds of pages of letter- 
press " from the leavings, scrapings, and fllchings of a hundred old 
newspapers and books," as the Two Travellers who examined his 
memoir remark in a spirit of levity which it is impossible suffi- 
ciently to reprehend. Equally inexcusable is the following ac- 
count of the matter of wliicli the memoir is said to be made up : — ' 

" Consider the case of Mr. Andrew, who, in this ' Memoir,' 
from first to last makes use of other people's opinions, words, a,nd 
arguments, and either passes them off as his own, or quotes them 
in such a manner that he appears the real author, and the real 
author the plagiarist. His preface is nothing but a long quota- 
tion, He begins hia boolc with the words, ' A leading journal 
recently remarked that " Turkey has been for many years the 
object of British solicitude ;" ' and he proceeds, quoting an article 
which, if our memory serves us correctly, was published in The 
Times in or about the month of August last, A few remarks of 
doubtful origin aboat Egypt are followed by au extract of six or 
eight pages from a pamphlet on the Euphrates railway question, 
published by a'TraTeller.' Next comes an extract from the 
Minirtff Journal, on a projected railway tunnel between England 
and France, and copious extracts from Mr. Peacock's evidence 
before the parliamentary committee of 18S6. It is to Mr, Peacock 
that Mr. Andrew is indebted for the accounts of the civilisation 
and trade of Babylon in ancient times. Major-General Chesney 
comes next ; and after him, Lieutenant Cleveland, Mr. Charl- 
wood, Mr. Ainsworth, Captain Burton ; a full-length newspaper 
report of the formation of the European and Australian Royal 
Mail Company ; a letter from Pesth, taken from the Augtburgh 
Gazette ; a letter from Dr. Holt Yates, extracted from the 
'Nautical Moffoztne ; a leading article from BelTt Weet^ Metsenger ; 
whole pages of the Constantinople corresjMndence of Tie Timet, 
BAd several articles from the Joumtil de Constantino^e ; extracts 
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tttfok the Bort^y Timet, and from Dr. Thompson's lectures in the 
Vienna Academj ; copious extracts from ' Layard's Nineyeh," 
and ' Shiel's Life and Manners in Persia' ; extracts from 
' Bentley's Miscellany,' and Lady Shiel's book ; from Mr. 
Finlay's pamphlet ' On the Gommunicatious between Europe and 
India' ; and slips from the Lahore Chronicle, and from a, ' Memoir 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy." " 

Matters grow still more serious a few lines further on, when the 
Travellers assert that " the gentleman vho attempts foisting od 
ue this patchvork of extracts as an original book, is in the liabit, 
not only of appropriating passages which he approves of in other 
writers, but he also does not scruple to alter and arrange those 
passages iu the manner most like)} to favour his own interests. 
He cooks them, to make matters pleasant." The authors prove 
this very serious charge by quoting the portions of Mr. Andrew's 
memoir which are actually copied from the publications of M. de 
Lesseps, with a few alterations here and there to adapt arguments 
which were originally adduced on behalf of the Suez canal, to the 
requirements of the Euphrates Valley Kaihvay. 

The merits of the project " which Mr. Andrew seeks to promote 
hj such foul meaor," are next examined by the Travellers, who ma- 
liciously boast of not bringing into the discussion any knowledge 
which they of themselves may possess, but who from first to last 
profess to Judge the Euphrates Valley Railway on the grounds of 
the arguments, facts, and figures furnished by its chief promoter. 
The result of their examination is, that even Mr. Andrew himself is 
either ignorant of the details of the scheme he recommends, or that 
he conceals details of information which are not calculated to pre- 
possess the public mind in favour of the Euphrates route. For in- 
stance, people in England are somewhat in the dark as to the actual 
length of the line of rail whichis to connect the Mediterranean with 
the Persian Gulf. In this dilemma no help is to be expected from 
Mr. Andrew, who in his memoir states that the distance by railway 
from Seleucia to Bassorah is 660 miles, while in another portion 
of his memoir he asserts that the distance from Jaber Castle to 
Bassorah is 715. So that with this ingenuous gentleman a part 
is actually larger than the whole. In other portions of the 
memoir the distance from sea to sea is mentioned as not exceed- 
ing 800 miles, and again in the same memoir Mr. Andrew tells 
the people of England that that distance is exactly 900 miles. 
Ag^i throughout the memoir the length of the proposed first 
section of the Euphrates Valley Railway is mentioned as 80, as 
90, at 99, and 100 miles, and it is only at the end of his book 
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that Mr. Andrew adds a small foot-note in whicli lie conceals, 
nither than publishes, the fact that the " distances have been an- 
derrateil," and that "according to Sir Jolin MacNeil, the distance 
by railway from Seleucia to Jaber Castle is IIS miles. Noir as 
Aleppo is from 39 to 42 miles distant from Jaber Castle, the 
teal length of the first section of the Euphrates Bailiray is 160 
instead of 80 miles, and the prospectus of the Euphrates Valley 
Railway Company, publisliod in England, is a faulty document, 
likely to mislead and impose upon the public. 

Considering the easy and off-hand manner in wliicli Eastern 
affairs are generally treated by politicians and journalists in Eng- 
land, we are not surprised to find that Mr. Andrew's statements 
were at one time received without mistrust, that no attempt was 
made to sift the evidence lie adduces in favour of his scheme, and 
that something like enthusiasm has actually been existing in behalf 
of the quick, short, and cheap route to India, a promise of 
which was held out by Mr, Andrew and his confederates. 
And yet so rotten was the scheme, and so gross and contra- 
dictory the statements contained in the memoir which Mr. 
Andrew dedicated to Lord Clarendon, that it required but avenf 
slight degree of attention to find out all the weak points %t 
so imposing a scheme. Mr. Andrew g^ned the public ear in 
England by promising to shorten by one half the time at present 
required for communications with India. He promised to carry 
travellers and letters from London to Kurracheo in 16 days; 
Bombay in 17 ; and Calcutta in 20 days. In the memoir on the 
Euphrates route, he explains that the completion of the whole line 
of railway between London and Trieste will enable travellers to 
reach the latter port from London in two days. But he overlooks 
what is apparent to every one else, that any improvement in the 
continental system of railways will equally improve the progress of 
the overland mail viS Egypt. There is absolutely no difference 
in the two routes, until passengers and letters are landed at 
Seleucia on the one route, at Alexandria on the other. Calcu- 
lating the distance from Seleucia to Jaber Castle at 100 miles, 
Mr. Andrew allows three hours for this journey. But as the 
actual distance is not under 160 miles, an allowance of 6 hours 
is surely not unfair on an Asiatic railway. For the steam-boat 
voyage from Jaber Castle to Bassorah Mr. Andrew apportions 3 
days and 3 hours, and he estimates that distance at 71^ miles. 
But as steamers in a river like the Euphrates cannot go 
by night, and as the distance irom Jaber Castle to Bassorah 
exceeds I,O00 miles, we fear no contradiction in stating that 
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7 days is a mote correct estimate of the time likely to be required. 
The next stage, from Baasorah to Kurracliee, is 4 clays. The total 
arrived at by Mr. Andrew for the journey from London to 
Kurracliee is 15 days and 18 hours. Now our estimates, found- 
ed like tliat of the Travellers upon the materials furnished by 
Mr. Andrew's memoir, make a total of 19 days and 18 hours, 
or in round numbers, of 20 days. The completion of the rail- 
way through Germany to Trieste, the completion of the railway 
througli Egypt, and a revision of the Government contract with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, will, long before the 
first sleepers are laid on the line from Seleucia to Jaber Castle, 
have accelerated the j)re3ent overland mail from England, and re- 
duced the time required on that route, to the exact Limits within 
which Mr. Andrew can reasonably promise to carry despatches 
from London to Kurrachee. Only the one road is already made ; 
we know every inch of the ground ; we know its delays, and even 
devise means for their removal ; while the route Mr. Andrew 
proposesisamystery even to himself, and all his statements about 
days and hours are mere guess-work and haphazard assertions. 
For instance, it is very doubtful at what rate of speed steamers 
can go up the Euphrates, and the Travellers assert that the voy- 
age up would consume near double the time required for the 
voyage down. Should thissurmise prove correct, it would appear 
that Mr. Andrew advocates a route which is tolerably short to 
those going from England to India, but most intolerably long foe 
travellers bound from India to England. 

The Euphrates Valley Railway route has not, as yet, by its pro- 
moters been committed to any estimate of the whole of the cost of 
carrying the railway from sea to sea ; but a French engineer, whosft 
assertions Mr, Andrew quotes with a pitialjle complacency, and 
who has at least the advantage of knowing the ground, estimates 
the cost of the whole line at £16,000,000, and the time neces- 
sary for its completion at 12 years. Neither has Mr, Andrew, 
in spite of numerous and pressing inquiries, given the public in 
England the slightest idea as to the probable cost of the transport 
of goods on the line he proposes. M. Falkowski, the French 
engineer whom Mr. Andrew quotes, thinks that the cost of 
transport would amount to 8 centimes per ton and per kilometre: 
two centimes per ton and per kilometre less than the charges on 
the cheapest railroad in Europe. Well may the Travellers dismiss 
this flippant statement with the contemptuous assertion that " the 
absurdity of the estimate is self-evident." But even taking^ 
M. Falkowski at his word, the result is that the caniaga 
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from tlie Mediterranean to tlie Persian Gulf irould exceect 
the whule of tlie freight charged on gooda sent from England 
round the Cape. And tlits is the new route which we are pro- 
mised is to develope the resources oC India, which is to bring our 
cotton to English markets, and which is to cheapen European- 
manufactures aud luxuriesinour own markets! To do our friends 
at home justice : Mr. Andrew has been frequently asked. What 
would he the price of a ton of Indian cotton brought to Manches- 
ter tlirough the Euphrates Valley? To do Mr. Andrew justice: 
he has never on any one occasion stooped to pander to the morbid 
curiosity of the public. 

Before the pamphlet of the Travellers had directed attention to 
the real merits of the Euphrates Valley route, tlie project bad 
been condemned by all the independent journals of India. Wff 
are aware that this ant^onism was considered an anomaly in 
England. An Indian Government — that of Bombay — was the 
first to patronise the great idea of the present overland route to- 
Egypt, and India was rife for an improvement upon our commu- 
nications with Europe, years before politicians in England could 
be brought to listen to the scheme. In matters of facilities of 
communication with the European portion of the empire, the first 
desire was always with India, and she also was the first to act; 
and the longest to persist in action. It' was tlieiefore considered 
a surprising, if not a distressing symptom, that the communication 
with England, proposed by Mr. Andrew, should meet in India with 
a degree of opposition araovinting almost to violence. Suppose tha 
Euphrates Valley route fall short of the promises made by itspro- 
motera? Why should not Mr. Andrew and General Chesney bo 
allowed a fair trial ? Why not, indeed ! Indians recollect with 
some bitterness that after much solicitation, and after years of 
wEuting, Mr. Waghorn was allowed a fair trial, and that this fair 
trial consisted in tlie permission granted to him to carry despatches 
at his own risk and expense along the track of his proposed route. 
Sucli a trial none would have grudged to Mr. Andrew and General 
Cliesney. What stirred up Indian animosity against the Andrew 
scheme was, that it deprecated and evaded such a trial, and that 
by i trick worthy of a thimblerig at Newmarket. Au attempt 
was made and is still making to impose on us the Euphrates 
Valley route as the only route to Europe, and to stop, for a cen- 
tury at least, every attempt to improve upon our communications 
with England. The guarantee extorted by ambassadorial pressure 
from the Sultan's Government assures to the shareholders of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway a minimum dividend of 6 per cent-, 
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Mid for 99 years. The wme guarantee iDBures them against 
" competitioH from works of, a. similar character" for the eaiue 
flinnber of years. Wliat are '"works of a similar cliar.icter" ? 
Lines of roads, railways, or canals calculated to lessen tlie distance 
between India and England, to facilitate com muoicat ions, and 
ligbteu the transport charges on mercLandise. All tliis the 
Euphrates railway proposes to do, and all this it claims to do 
alone, aud for 99 years to come no further facilities of communi- 
cation, touching upon the Turkish empire, are to be sanctioned 
by the Saltan's GoTemment. Mr. Andrew tells us, " there 
cannot be too greatly increased facilities of coram unicatioo in nn'y 
direction, and those who uphold the contrary must bo weighed 
down by prejudices which they labour under in common with 
Jesuits and Japanese." But while he makes these liberal pro- 
fessions, he works with the English Government and its machinery 
to prevent all communications except the one he proposes to opei;. 
He proclaims free trade, but he intrigues for a monopoly of rail- 
way-making throughout the whole of Asiatic Turkey. 

We are not astonished to find that the connection of General 
Ghesney with the Euphrates Valley Railway Gompany has provoked 
some comment in England, but we doubt whether even now the 
Bubjectis fully and justly appreciated. General Chesney is one of 
those soldiers to whom nothing is more odious and insupportable 
than the life of a garrison and the routine of daily duty. He is of 
a wandering, roving disposition, and ho has now for many years 
past indulged this propensity at the public expense, by professing to 
explore the Euphrates route to India. It was General Chesney 
who with his rival scheme obstructed the progress of Mr. 
Waghorn ; it is to General Ghesney that wo owe the long delays in 
the establishment of the overland route. He is now an old man, full 
of years and honours; while his contemporaries pined in garrisons 
and bled on battle-fields, his life has been one long holiday, 
with just enough of hardships to give a zest to ease. He has 
headed an expedition ; he has explored the line of the Euphrates ; 
he has acquired a high reputation in literature and science at the 
cost of the nation. He is a Doctor of Civil Law, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He has risen in the profesdon to which osten- 
sibly he never ceased to belong, and now, at the close of a long and 
singularly-favoured life, tho Major-General in Her Majesty's 
service is the paid servant of a private company,* and leagued with 
craftier but less inSuentinl men in establishing, in favour of 
Mr. Andrew and his colleagues, a monopoly so gross, so out- 
" Sm Memoir, p^ea 200 &nd 20C. 
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rf^eoQs, BO revolting to modern ideas, that even Mr. Andrew does 
not avow it in all its native ugliness. He uses it to bait his hook, 
but he covers and di^uises it with liberal phrases about the desi- 
rability of many means of intercommunication. 
' We look with favour upon the proposed ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez, but we should consider it with a most suspicious 
eye if this undertaking, like the one advocated by Mr. Andrew, 
inspired its promoters with a dread to be calmed only bj a gua- 
rantee of dividends for a hundred years. And we should absolute- 
ly scout it, if it started with the postulate that its existence must 
annihilate all other schemes of improved communications. Men 
whose hands are against every man, need not complain that every 
man's hand is against thera. Wherever there is feith in the future, 
wherever there is hope of the progress of science, wherever a 
heart beats for the extension of nvilisation and the consolidation 
of Britisli power in the East, there will hands and voices be raised 
against Mr. Andrew and the monopoly of the Euphrates Valley 

, But is there time for protests ? We hope so. The conces- 
sion and guarantee of dividend and monopoly have been extorted 
from the Sultan's Government ; but so artificial is the life of the 
Euphrates valley scheme, that, according to the latest news, it is 
actually 'trembling on the verge of dissolution. Those to whom 
Mr. Andrew has hitherto vainly appealed, tlie men who are not 
to be influenced even by General Chesney, the capitalists of Eng- 
land, stand aloof. According to their opinion it is not enough 
that a man or a Government promises to pay : there must be a 
reasonable expectation of the ability to fulfll that promise. The 
financial difficulties of the Turkish Government are too notorious 
to encourage, on its guarantee alone, investments in a railway 
whose commercial prospects are considered to be most deso- 
late. An attempt is being made to confirm the Sultan's guaran- 
tee by a guarantee to be extorted from the East India Company. 
Mr. Andrew has the Treasury and the Board of Control, Sir C. 
Lewis and Mr. Vernon Smith ; but the Court of Directors hold 
out against this double pressure. In the interest of those extend- 
ed communications which Mr, Andrew professes to advocate, we 
hope and trust that the good cause may triumph. 
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The Neweomet. Memoirs of a mott resjMelt^k Family. Edited 
bj Arthub PbKDEKHIS, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London; 
1855. 

Thbbb has been a great and bappy tendency of late years 
towards wliat may not be inaptly called the social emancipation of 
British India. Let as not be mistaken in our meaning. We 
are not speaking of those nhom Sydney Smith designates " our 
sable subjects." The allusion has no reference to Mussulman or 
Hindu, to Brahman or Paria. Wo are not about to broach tho 
torture system, or indeed any system of supposed misrule or mis- 
management; nor to dilate upon the advantages of irrigation and 
revenue survey, or the cultivatioo of cotton, flax, linseed, or indigo. 
These and analogous matters have their exponents and agitators 
ad infinitum ; and we fervently hope that when the pamphlet- 
writing mania shall have abated, andthe public-meeting ardour 
cooled, the result wi]t be something in the shape of remedy. The 
home politician has at present quite enough to do to extricate 
himself from the maze of Indian words, Indian usages, and 
Indian technicalities, into which be has been led by official reports 
and personal lucubrations, to be troubled with further local 
suggestions. Indeed, in this practical age, it might not be 
unadvisable that Members of Parliament should pass preliminary 
examinations to qualify for particular subjects. -Certificates, 
granting authority to speak on an Indian question, would 
undoubtedly limit the number of speakers ; but the fewer tho 
cooks the better the fare, is the negative assurance derived from 
an old proverb ; and we see no valid reason to doubt its sound- 
ness or truth. 

Having scud thus much, it seems almost superfluous to dis- 
chum any intent of discussing the important subject of Native 
Education. Here too, we find no want of will in promoting the 
cause, no lack of funds in supporting it, and, to use an agri- 
cultural simile, it is to be hoped that in course of time there will 
be as many actual labourers in the field as there are landholders 
and middle-men. Tlie views of German theorists and our own 
political economists need no more deter us at this later hour, 
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tlian tlie unsatlsractory prnctical iDttBtrations of out former system 
afforded in the precocious and ill-tiined dissertations of " Young 
India" coll^ians. If extremes, whetlicf of interference or of 
indifference, be avoided, no man can question the propriety of 
bringing tlie great state engine to bear upon moral and intellec- 
tnal develdpment, in a country which is far without tlie pale of 
Mirabeau's " soci^t^ bien ordonn^e." It is to a people exempli- 
fying B constitution of this latter kind, that the principle of non- 
interference would apply ; but who shall argue that tlie educa- 
tion of tlie native of India is a matter (to use the words of 
Humboldt) " beyond the limits within which political agency 
should properly be confined" ? 

Our theme, then, is strictly national as regards ourselves. We 
are about to treat of the British socIaI element in India : or, 
with reference to individuals, of him whose birth and home must 
be considered Anglo-Saxon, though his profession and fortunes 
are necessarily Anglo-Indian. In using the masculine gender, 
every wish antl intention to include man's helpmate must be under- 
stood. Ladies in India have too little need to be informed how 
jiarticularly essential is their presence in tills far quarter of the 
globe, to suspect a countrj-man of ungracious forgetfulness of 
their claims to notice. But it is to the apprehension of these 
matters in our onn fatherland, that the reader's attention will be 
chiefly directed. Our aim is to show that the British public are 
now welcoming their exiled sons and daughters from India with 
a heartiness to which they are justly entitled, and no longer in 
the invidious light of poor relations. The tardy acknowledgment 
of rank for Company's military officers on either side the Cape, 
has been a necessary result of this less palpable admission of the 
moral slatjts now accorded to them and their brethren in eiile. 

There is, alas ! (the sigh is involuntary,) but little need to de- 
scribe us in our artificial ov professional condition or guise. We 
are not so very interesting in our dens (bungalows, if it must be), 
licneath our punltas, beside our tatties and thermantidotes. We 
are perhaps rather to be pitied than admired. The chronicler 
would have no easy task to arouse sympathy for us ; nor would 
lie derive much encouragement from injudicious friends in this 
country advising liim to publish. A late article in the Bombay 
QuavUrly, the first in the July number, does not hold forth any vain 
hopes to the candidate for honours in this species of literature ; yet 
we seem to detect in it a lament that no one does step forward to 
record our daily life in India, " our trials, our enjoyments, our 
hopes, our responsibilities." We will not dispute the dearth in 
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tliis respect. Under all circumstances, Imwever, lot its be con- 
t&atvA to bide our time for becoming, in our professional capaci- 
ties, a literary spectacle ; and confute our attention to the con- 
templation of our social selves in tlie Lome mirror. Sucli few 
writers as we liave — wlio have become vtriters, as it were, by the 
ufiion of nu observant mind with a certain practical knowledge 
acquired in their professional exile — do not give us the Eng- 
lish view of Indian life ; nor, in the second place, do tliey 
possess wide-world reputations. Some clever books have been 
written by a fevT ladies or gentlemen after a brief sojourn in one 
or other of the presidencies, but upon the whole tho number is 
limited ; and unreadable novels or travels will not be considered 
stall. Historians and orientalists belong to a geam unconnect- 
ed with the subject. 

And though our lot be indeed cast in these warm latitudes, 
and many of us are destined to lay our mortal remains in 
these plains snd jungles, if sensitive on what the world 
thinks at all, should we not rather be so on the opinion 
held of us in the circle of our " ain firesides" in our native 
towns or villages, than on the estimate formed by those 
under whose guidance we work, or those whoso interests aro 
committed to our charge, in the great field of duty ? The question 
looks, at first sight, equivocal ; but let it he put home to men old 
in experience and usefulness, as well as to the novice; &nd what 
will be the answer of the best? Will it not be in favour of this 
view? We suspect so, and will endeavour to show the reason. 
A strong mind and sounil principle will insist upon obedience to 
professional calls, whether under surveillance and control, or 
whether wholly unobserved and unchecked. To this same mind 
and principle, acknowledgment of successful result of professional 
labour will afford satisfactory and encouraging supgrart no more. 
The merited applause of superiors, and the grateful testimony of 
inferiors, cannot fail to have good effect of some kind. But its 
reception would be different with differently constituted minds. 
The sincerely religious maa would thank Providence for the 
accomplishment of a noble end, without a sign of self-gratulatory 
exultation for his own efforts. Tho strictly moral man would feli- 
citate himself on his strength and constancy. On the other band, 
it would scarcely be an offence to religion, and must be approved 
by morality, to experience an inward joy that our acts would be 
peculiarly gratifying to the members of our family household. 

Take for instance Colonel Newcome, of whom we shall have 
much more to say by-aod-bye. He is great in duty matters. 
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He has botli religion and morality in his nature. What x 
penchant he has for home, even after those thirty-four years ; and 
having once been home, how is that penchant re-invigorated ! 
Would he feel hurt at Sir George Husler (one can almost see the 
name at the head of an obsolete page of general orders) making 
an unjust remark on the discipline of his regiment, so much on 
account of the bare injustice of the act, as because it might lower 
him in the estimation of Clive and Ethel ? Was Sir George's 
farewell order (which, by the way, is perhaps an impossible one 
to a regimental commandant), expressing his " sense of the great 
and meritorious services of this most distinguished officer," 
(vol. 1 , page 55) less pleasing to the old soldier as a warrant to 
^ght his battles o'er again in company with the dear young folk in 
England, than as a mere proof to his brother officers that he 
liad performed his duty to the satisfnction of Bis Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief ? 

We may go deeper yet into this not uninteresting inquiry. Is 
not our ]ife in India one incessant aspiration after home ? Take 
the most ambitious statesman or soldier, the most successful, 
the most persevering and unflinching. See him in his tent, in his 
chamber, or in the saddle. Ever active, ever stirring, he allows 
but little repose to mind or body. A long and continuous rest 
wouFd be ominous of decay. There is the one energetic principle, 
the one living impulse, — progress ; and no halting is the order of 
the day. And to what does all this determined toiling and labour 
tend? — this abnegation of social intercourse ; this denial of the 
ordinary recreations of life ? Is it to be complimented by the 
local Governments, lauded by the local press, and to receive a 
public testimonial from the local community ? No, cert^ : we 
nave said that the maa is ambitious ; and well he knows that this 
Government reports to the home Government, tins press sup- 
plies Indian intelligence to the home press ; an Indian testimo- 
nial is a ticket to the hustings in England. 

Or we will suppose a character void of ambition, ^a man of 
talent, and high in office, purely conscientious. He has not 
<]uite the same amount of fiery enei^, but he does not yield a 
whit to the lost in undying perseverance. His success will ha 
more silent, and not so brilliant ; and he will make nothing of his 
triumph in the eyes of the world. But, his Indian career over, he 
will withdraw to the bosom of his family at home, there to end his 
days in honourable retirement. This has long been thel^itimate 
object of his dreams. And it may be asked, could not such an 
end have been secured with an equal amount of profit, and far 
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lesB labour ? Not so. The right to retirement has not, in such 
case, been won bj the lettei of the r^ulation, but by a con- 
scientious discharge of duly. 

Many men there are in lailla, who have all the outward signs 
of ambition, yet scoru to admit that the term can be applied to 
their objects. Tliey seem to consider such imputation offensive, 
and attribute their vigour and steadfastness of purpose to a 
stern moral code to which they stand pledged as obedient votaries. 
These acknowledge few interests without the pale of duty. Jeal- 
ous of tlieir prert^atives, mindful of every button, stitch, or seam 
of the brief authority in whicli they may be dressed, wanting in 
sympathy for all but their immediate acquaintance or satellites, 
misapprehending a mere phantom in the disguise of Truth, de- 
scending to error as they cry " Excelsior," they oHen rise to be 
distinguished in their particular spheres. But once let the first 
love be renewed, once let the ban of voluntary exile be forcibly 
removed, once let the old fire of hearths and home be rekindled in 
their breasts, — the Indian philosophy vanishes into thin air, and 
they wonder how tlieir senses could have been congealed in so hot 
a climate. This man, then, with all his disregard of homeward 
visits, has a home aspiration, which, because it has been stunted 
in growth, or checked in its natural course, exhibits itself in a 
diseased form until chance effects a cure. 

Yes : more or less, every Englishman in India (shall we 
limit it to nine out of ten ?) must own this aspiration ; 
and consequently must be a much more natural man at home 
than in the land of his professional sojourn. He breathes 
his own air, and sighs for such things as affect his neighbours ; 
whereas he has been for years endeavouring to produce by artifi- 
cial means a climate resembling his own, and his affections have 
been a sealed book from the native world in which he has been 
moving. What does Haviidar Emaum Bukhsli know of the 
domestic relations of Ensign Cullum, Lieutenant Turrash, or 
Captain Billfile, either of whom may be called upon to administer 
to the hopes and fears of the Baid non-commissioned ? Does 
private Bugwan Singh care one jot whether or no his " koompa- 
nee" officer hag ever loved, when he asks for leave on account of 
his own marriage? An interest between the European "sahib" 
and the native Indian soldier or employ^ may be soon acquired, 
and, like a taste for olives, may grow into positive liking ; but 
this desirable result does not blunt th« point of our argument. 
The love of one's profession cannot completely absorb Us premieres 
amours, which only die when the natural life is expended. Some 
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men, from circu instance, are so liabituated to official Ulwur, tlitt 
without the Indian office desk tUey are at a loss for occupation. 
Some again, from inherent taste, are ever in quest of otit-door 
excitement and adventure, and oliject to leave tlie scenes of their 
military campaigns, or, in default of war, their boar and tiger 
hunts. ASL tliis, if not always second nature, is sufficiently 
alienated from the first condition of- the roind to require an effort 
of moral strength to ovei'come. Dut we need seklom despair of 
the success of sucli an effort, when once mode. Whatever ties 
niay bind an Englishman to India, we cannot believe that, socially 
considered, any preference which he may accord it over liis own 
country is less forced or compulsive than that of SetkiiK for his isr 
land, 01 Pellico for his prison. 

It is getting much too hot to argue. Let us then suppose th^t 
we have kept our ground, and proceed to examine our social 
selves in England. Those who remember the imaginary East 
Indian ofhalf a century ago, viewed from their firesides (we are 
supposing thoy bad never left them at the time), will be able to 
retrace with us the lineaments of a very different personage from 
the soldier-like and gentlemanly colonel, or dashing cavalry cornet, 
now depicted in the Indian gallery at home. Strictly speaking, 
ne may becarryingour retrospect somewhat further than warranted. 
But the circumstances are too commonplace to interest the reader, 
so we will wave explanation on this score as unnecessary and 
irrelevant. Formerly, few Asiatic heroes were British heroes, 
and those few who were, became known to be of a hard unroman- 
tic type. For although tlieir careers could boast more of true 
romance than tkose of popular Waterloo guardsmen or Spanish 
politicals, yet it was not the fashion for young ladles to adopt any 
such train of reasoning on their behalf. Clive, Coote, Munro — 
these were not names graven in sentimental female hearts, so much 
as endeared to the historical student, the ambitious politician, 
and reading soldier. And what shall be said of those who were 
not fortunate enough to come within the limited and ezclusife 
category ? 

From our own individual experience we feel some difficulty in 
answering the question. Our memory supplies us with but one 
picture — that of an old, jaundice-complexioneil, wealthy, peppery, 
capricious invalid. We can recall no ordinary young men 
from India in former times. If there ivere any, tliey must have 
formed but an insignifieant portion of His Majesty's subjects, 
and thus escaped the notice of the novelist or chronicler of the 
day. The reason is self-evident. There was then no overland 
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communication, and of the young men who went out to India as' 
writera or cadets, a vast number never lived to return ; many 
returned too broken in health to enjoy the pleasures common to 
their fellows ; many, after too long and continuous a residence to 
become other than Goths and Vandals to their progressive relatives 
who had remained in the centre of civilisation. It was left for 
later times to witness the constant passage to and fro of men in tlie 
prime of life, or after the first burst of youth had subsided, eager to 
improve as well as divert the mind by a healthy visit to the land 
of their nativity and home, Irom that of their profession and exile. 

Let any one who doubts, or does not comprehend the truth of 
our reasoning, talie down from the shelf at his station library, any 
novel whose years and popularity have gained it a place amid 
standard wortis of fiction — something which has lived through its 
experimental ephemeral state of three spare guinea-and-a-half 
volumes, to become consolidated into a small, solid, five-shilling 
octavo. What author shall it be? Whom should we consider 
the surest and most impartial authority on the question ? Who, 
among the namerous class of bygone yet non-obsolete novelists 
or humourists, is entitled to patient hearing when describing 
Anglo-Indian society ? The chronological order is immaterial : 
Scott, Marryatt, Miss Brunton, Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, the 
Bells, Hood, Goodwin, Hook, — enough, tliereis heresomethingto 
suit onr purpose in the second series of " Sayings and Doings." 
The selection is quite at random. 

Mr. Sutherland is shown to be " a phoenix of an Indian"; a 
" nabob" with an " air of bmkotnmie singularly contrasted with 
the peculiar habits and tranwitane manners of the race in general." 
(We italicise for the special benefit of Members of Council, Boards 
of Revenue, and Civil, Political, and Judicial authorities of kinds.) 
He has a dinner party at his house in Portland -pi ace, and after 
dinner, requests his niece lo " give him cn/y three things, — the 
Persian air, the palanquin bearers' song, and the nautch dance 
which be had got written down at Futtyghur, all of which were 
duly performed to the inSnite delight of Messrs. Curry and Bice 
(East Indian Directors!), whose juvenility seemed to return at 
the sound of discordant jingling which fell upon their ears ; and 
innumerable jokes and allusions (which fortunately were wholly 
unintelligible to the profane) passed between the trio of retired 
nabobs." Mr. Sutherland was, moreover, " a staunch advocate 
for the juice of the grape ; to his singular and unvarying patro- 
nage of which might do attributed the liealthful contrast his 
appearance afibrded to Ike general rvn of dry-skinned, lac-laden, 
VOL. V,— NO. H. 46 
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miserable mortals, annually imported from the same region." AfUr 
this extract we do not think there is any occasion to remind the 
reader of Mr. Suthsrland's statue-like, insipid, and igaoraot 
dai^Iiter, Grace. 

But independently of the novel or etory, a more life-like illustra- 
tion had often been attempted nitli the same result. The East 
Indian of the stage was essentially the nabob; generous or mean, 
forgiving or resentful, excitable oi apathetic, he was still the 
nabob, and the title was synonymous with wealth. All old play- 
goers talk of degeneracy in theatrical representations, and we must 
therefore suppose the older histrionic portraitures to present a 
nearer approach to truth than those of the present day. We are 
not of tne number who deem that a diversion of public taste 
necessarily constitutes or piovea a drama degenerate ; but neither 
will we ai^ue that the English stage now holds the mirror to 
English nature. The reflection of dramatic life, if a living 
reflection at all, is as indisputably continental as are tho ladies' 
fashitHiB. The Anglo-Indian is consequently seldom found in a 
very recent play. One of the best and most modem was the 
Mr. W. Farren's " Sir Paul Pagoda," and that must be twenty 
years old. We exclude the drama on the Surrey side of tha 
water. In the wondrous performances at Astley's, eshibiting 
our battles in the East (Persia should give a famous field for 
display), we lose sight of individual character amid the bustle 
ana excitement of war. Lord Gougli becomes mistaken for Major 
Edwardes, subalterns are not distinguishable from captains, 
and generals of division are too busy in urging their steeds up and 
down the boards to throw out the necessary tokens of individual- 
ity and identity. 

A parting word on this subject, ithich is not ivithout its moral. 
Not many months ago we had the pleasare of witnessing, upon 
the mimic scene, the battle of the Alma. The late Lonl Raglan 
was calm and dignified in deportment, both before and amid the 
shock of battle. Marshal Saint Arnaud was vigorous and 
dashing at all times ; and while the heights were about being 
carried by the allies, he engaged a party of Cossacks, one of whom 
he not only overthrew in a personal encounter, but he lifted up 
his enemy by the nether garments, held him suspended over his 
own saddle-bow, and gallopped off with him, thus, to the thickest 
of the fight ! We know of more than one Saint Arnaud of 
another type, whom the public see shaking his Cossack ; whereas, 
in reality, he does nothing of the kind. But what is far worse, 
there are also Saint Amauds whom the public see in their proper 
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place, whereas, in truth, they are, against all propriety, leaving 
tlieir posts to do deeds unrequired at their hands ; in fine, to 

shake their Cossacks ! To say the least, these portraitures may 
not be trusted sufGcieutly to bear upon our argument : nor have 
they anything of a social stamp about them, which would admit of 
recognition. 

As a general rule, then, until of late years, East Indians have 
been known at homo as a genui of no attractiye order. They have 
been shunned for unsocial and ungenial qualities, and courted For 
the mere sake of the gold which they had contrived to amass. 
They have had rSuniom Snd ci^ieriesoftheir own, and been content 
to sit apart from their fellows ; but the want of chillums and 
khidmutgars, of carriages and horses, of houses and gardens, has 
been felt too severely to make life enjoyable even in one another's 
society. Habit had indeed become second nature in the lives of 
these elderly and mi^uided exiles returning to a home which they 
could barely identify, and where there was no guardian spirit to 
lead them back to truth. Better, perhaps, had they laid their 
bones in India, than thus to revisit their native soil for no nobler 
purpose than to stare at a new invention, or dispute the effi- 
cacy of a Hansom's cab. They were fossils, in fact specimens of 
anti-progress, which none but the initiated could mnderstand or 
seek to interpret. 

We do not deny them possession of that " amor patrite" upon 
which we have been insisting so strongly ; but it had been trans- 
formed from an almost devotional feeling to a cold, passive prin- 
ciple. It was part of their indispensable penates, and could not 
be severed Irom them. How many of us have had a picture, or a 
book of pictures, or even a book without pictures, whose first 
coming to hand was, for some particular vidue or association, a 
source of intense satisfaction, but whose constant presence has 
been productive of indifi'erence on its behalf ! lliere is an exist- 
ing cause, however, why we would no more part with it than 
Charles Surface with Uncle Noll. One's great grandfather in 
a bob-tvig must be something worse than uninteresting, to be 
knocked down with the ordinary run of goods and chattels, even 
under pressure of a great pecuniary emergency ! 

Recently, however, there has been effected, as we have said, a 
social regeneration at home, in respect of Anglo-Indians. The 
cloud is fast clearing from around their reality, and they are 
becoming known to be very little difierent from their neighbours. 
Old Indians are no longer the peppery old gentlemen of the 
novel 01 stage, with enlarged livers and cramped intellects ; mid- 
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dle-f^sd lodians are found as well-informed lu ordinary topics 
as their friends and relatives in EDgland, and far better qualified 
than the generality for situations of responsibility ; and young 
Indians are actually sought for in some of the best and most 
rtcherchb circles. The latter hunt as well, shoot as well, and 
are as populaT with the fair sex, as the rising British generation, 
wliich has never been to the East. And elderly or middle-aged 
ladies who come from India, are not the delicate, pale, and lan- 
guid creatures who talk to their visitors of nothing but the most 
commonplace acts of their children, and lament over the short- 
comings of their English servants compared with Dosabhaee 
butler, Doondhee massal, and Ram Lall chuprassee, of former 
days. As for young ladies, too few now return to England in 
that capacity to need mention. 

Steam and railways, new furlough r^ulations, projected 
Indian reforms on a vast scale — the Sind, Sikh, Chinese, and 
Burmese wars — each and all these causes may have contributed 
their quota towards this desirable end ; but the Times and Mr. 
Thackeray have been no inactive instruments in bringing about 
the change noted. It may be objected that the former is rather 
the echo than the leader of public opinion. Perhaps it is in truth 
as much one as the other. At all events, it is a powerFul and 
busy organ, engaged in the laudable task of bringing to light the 
claims of services as well as individuals deserving welt of their coun- 
try. It has resolved that an Indian banishment shall not shut out 
all right or title to European praise or censure. Good government 
in the far East is to be proclaimed as good government to all 
Europe; so also good generalship and good policy. In a similar 
ratio, bad government, bad generalship, bad policy — all these are 
Ui be held up to public reprobation. It will not be sufficient to 
acknowledge Lord Salhousie as the great and successful Indian 
udminiatrator of these days. The names of Lawrence, Tliomason, 
Frere, Cautley, Cotton, and others, will belong to the same period 
of history. This is as it should be. 

With a sincere and unfeigned admiration for the liberty of the 
home press, we doubt, nevertheless, of its success in working, 
single-handed, so extensive asocial reform for India, without falling 
into a multiplicity of errors, — errors which to us exiles must 
appear ludicrous and puerile. Many reputations will be unduly 
exalted, many unwarrantably depreciated and disregarded ; 
charlatanism will wear the mask of truth, and virtue will be 
doomed to put on sackcloth ; facts will be perverted ; nieasnres 
misunderstood ; in fine, a vast amount of injustice must neces-. 
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sarily be committed before the object be attained. For instance, 
why should the happy application of a responsibitity as coimnon 
to the East India Company's service as it is rare in that of Her 
Majesty, be held sufficient qualification for the command of 
Crimean armies ? Yet some such ai^vtment has been advanced, 
if we mistake rot, by the Times. Why should Meer Ali 
Morad be a Sikh Chief or King of Sind, or why should his 
second son, Meer Faiz Mahomed, be the prince of that unpopular 
and little populous country ? Yet the Morning Post and its 
compeers will have jt so. The illustration might be continued 
were it requisite for proof. But there is great difficulty at home 
in selecting chief clinracters for the Indian drama. The name 
always before the public (or, in plainer words, always in the. 
home-going overland mail) is not always that of the fittest man 
for popular favour. Chance, circumstance, a thousand things be- 
sides right, may combine to accord to it that prominent position. 
Ko less are purely local eulogies but the most kuchcka of bricks 
apon which to build a lasting reputation. Life is too short to. 
admit of every mother's hero becoming the people's hero, or to 
let the cock of any village school crow to the wide world ! 

While including with the Times very many of the leading 
English papers, as conservators of public interest in the East, we 
had fain associate other novelists with Mr. Tliackeray, in the 
category of Indian socioj regenerators. But we are literally at a 
loss to find one apart from actual residents in the great peninsula, 
and these we have shown to be inadmissible for the present 
argument. The most popular humourist of the day has 
favoured us, in Domhey and Son, with an absurd caricature 
which might belong, for truth of description, as much to a list 
of Twelfth Cake characters as to the Indian or any other army 
list ; and if even Mr. Dickens cannot give his readers any better 
representative of a class than the farcical major of the stage, we 
may contentedly leave Joe Bagstock to poke the ribs of his native 
in peace. More justice is done to the cause in " Household 
Words," but this must be looked upon as part of the periodical 
press. We will now revert to the author of " Vanity Fair" and 
the " Newcomes." 

Many people will, doubtless, wonder why this admirable writer, 
possessing the will as well as the power to mould a Colonel 
Newcome, should ever have gone out of lils way to depict so 
opposite a character as the civilian Joseph Sedley. There is 
this difference, however, observable in the delineation of each. 
The author believes, as it were, in the one, while he vouches, 
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eon amore, foT the other. He has read of Sedley, and teen his 
picture in a sheet of those exploded caricatures of a liy-gone day, 
in which ladies are conspicuous for high waists and large 
lans, and gentlemen for wigs and top-boots. On the other hand, 
he has himself been in company with Colonel Newcome, and 
takes his dimensions and peculiarities from nature. But Mr. 
Thackeray must be aware that few Sedleys now exist in India. 
He has chosen a type of an obsolete race — of a period in which 
lie delights to move without reference to India or Indians ; and 
those members of the civii service who feel hurt at the picture, 
should see, in the later portrayal of James Binney, an earnest 
of good-will towards their community, which only waits time and 
opportunity for illustration and development. In the same way 
there are few Dobbins, and a vast number of Swarkeya. Military 
men cannot but acknowledge the estimable and manly quaUties of 
the first, and there is nothing really offensive in the casual men- 
tion of the second. We may remark that Major Dobbin, thongh 
a Queen's, is quite an Indian officer. 

Mr. Thackeray's interest in India, and the actors upon thaf 
Tast stc^ of British dominion, is not casual or transient. He 
does not take up the theme as one constrained to say something 
thereon, and then return rapidly to home life. He is not contented 
with a solitary or stray illustration. He harps upon the subject, 
and gives the reader to understand that he had as lief be among 
the passengers on board the Rnmehunder, as at the Court of hia 
favourite Georges or Queen Anne. India isas much his hobby, as 
it is the bane of the home philanthropist who would expend all his 
eneigies and income on his own country-people. He does not 
prwress fifteen pages in " Vanity Fair" before introducing to the 
reader a gentleman from the East — one who had been Collector 
of Bo^ley Wollah, a spot "situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, 
jungly district, famous for snipe-shooting, and where not unfre- 
queutly you may flush a tiger." It is, moreover, only forty miles 
from Ramgunge, " where there is a magistrate, and a cavalry 
station about thirty miles farther." Soon afterwards vre are told 
of " Miss Cutlet of Dumdum, who married Lance, the artillery 
surgeon." The 43rd chapter opens actually at Buudlegunge 
(why not Bundle pdi or patam f) in the Madras presidency, with 
Colonel Sir Michael O'Dowd, " who plays a good knife and fork 
at tidSn, and smokes his hookha after both meals." Lady 
O'Dowd is " one of the greatest ladies in the presidency ; her 
quarrel with Lady Smith, wife of Sir Minos Smith, the puisne 
judge, is still lemembered by some at Madias." Her daughter, 
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Glonina, " flirted with the captain anil chief mate of the Ram- 
cliundei East Indiaman," and narrowly missed a proposal front 
old Mr. Chutney, " who was at the head of tlie civil service," 
Evea among the guests at Mr. Rai?don Cra w ley '& fashionable 
soirees io London, we find " Bobbachy Bahawder"; and at 
Mr. Veal's academy in Hart street, Bloomsbury, we must hAve 
" two sons of Colonel Bnngles, of the £ast India Company's 
service." Sir Roger Bludger, R.C.B., of Bengal, and Sir George 
Hnff, of the Bombay army. Pice, the director, and Lall Jewab, 
hookahbadar, appear on tlie scene, with many others of both 
services, in support of our assertion. 

His later worlt — his last serial — proved Mr. Thackeray's 
predilections for social India in a remarkable manner. The hero 
of his novel (that is, the real hero) was an officer of the Ea«t India 
Company's service, and not an interesting reading-man from Hay- 
leybury, or a fast young engineer from Chatham, but actually 
a lieutenant colonel in a native regiment ! Kor was he a 
jaundiced, dyspeptic, fretful, ridiculous old colonel, but a hand- 
some, healthy, honourable, mild, and estimable gentleman, some- 
what passed the middle-age, who had neither outlived nor worn out 
the romance of his youth. Tliis was a breach of established rules, 
a defiance of all precedents, which could not &il to create a 
revolution of popular opinion in favour of a much maligned class of 
British gentry. 

But let us not lightly pass over the respectable number of years 
allotted to this finished portrait of the modern humourists. Colonel 
Newcome at fifty carries more interest, and interest of a romantic 
kind, about him, than any hero of the same age whom we can 
retrace amid popular novels of the time. Sir Bulwer Lytton has 
been partial to types of cliaracter derived from men who have 
gone beyond the heyday of youth. £rnest Maltravers in " Alice" 
is a case in point. Many lady writers follow in the same track. 
We rejoice at the frequency of the illustration, for it.looka like 
establishing a rule ; whereas we, in our ignorance, should have 
deemed such cases exceptive. The reflection cannot be otherwise 
than gratifying to those happy bachelors in India who are pack- 
ing up their trunks for the overland journey, prior to retirement 
on captain's or major's pension. Once past the ordeal of the 
tailor, the hatter, the hairdresser, the dentist, and one or two 
petsonages of lesser importance in the grand preparatory aca- 
demy to the profession of society, and who knows what new 
conquests they may not be destined to achieve amid drawing- 
rooms, boudoirs, foucy-lairs, opera-boxes, and botanical sj^ows ? 
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*■ Initead of mounting barbed iteeili 
To fright the iohIb of fearful adTeTBaiiei, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber. 
To the laacirioos pleasing of a InW." 

But we must beware of awaking vain hopes, or pointing to 
unattaiDable ends. Colonel Newcoine was a widower, and this 
fact may have added to the interest which environed his character. 
He had a sod at school, a handsome and popular l^id, whose 
appearance and manners were sufficiently aristocratic to indicate 
no vulgar sire. Without having a higli order of intellect, he 
possessed thoroughly the genius of gentility, and among ladies ha 
was the hean ideal of unexceptionable good bleeding. He liked 
local and regimental conversation naturally enough, but his 
sympathies were for England and home. He was a noble 
soldier in the tield, a sociable comrade at the mess-table, and a 
beloved and respected commandant ; but his profession had been 
grafted upon his natural tastes without in any way causing 
deterioration ; and he was as much the English gentleman as the 
Indian officer. It is not every one that can go home to England 
after thirty-four years' service, with such qualifications for social 
success as here described ; but that some are so gifted, there is no 
denial. Mr. Tiiackeray's earnestness shows that ho has faith in his 
character. Let us lend the same faith to the novelist in reading 
his book ; and thank him, at the same time, for presenting us 
with so pleasing a picture obtained from a study of our social 
selves at home. 

It must not be concealed, however, that very many readers fall 
into the error of believing Mr. Tliackeray to be a Diogenes at all 
times. They detect a lurking cynicism, a view of depreciation, a 
continuous sarcasm in all that he commits to print. They look 
upon Colonel Neweome's simple-mindedness as purposely dero- 

f;atory to his cloth ; his ignorance on literary matters conveys a 
lard hit at the inanity of a military life in India ; his affair with 
the Bundelcund bank is almost insulting to the body of field 
officers at large. Such critics as these must be classed with a 
portion of the community at home who regard the author of 
'^Vanity Fair" asonealways talking at iAem,and who consequently 
never read more than the few first chapters of his serials — who 
slight his unique annuals and lectures — and know nothing of his 
early contributions to Fraser and Purtch. They need scarcely 
fear that they will be required to sit for their portraits ; though if 
the distinguished humourist were to revisit these shores, there is 
no knowing into what social regioDS he would not penetrate.. 
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Mr. Tbackeray is not quite a stranger to tUe locale of Indian life ; 
but bis impresaioDs of tbe scensr however vifid, were not* formed 
at ^1 age vlien powers of observation are sufficientljr rip« to 
Azercise Bay ^roct inSuence upon literary success. 

If it were indeed desimble to cavil with any one who ^ords 
such delight to the many, tbe general tone, Gtyle, and tendency of 
the "Newcomes," in its light of an " Indian character" novel, do not 
appear to us open to- legitimate criticism. Weigh the relative 
merits of Lord Steyne, on behalf of the British aristocracy, and 
Colonel Newcome for the Indian army, and to whom would the 
palm of merit be awarded ? So also would the latter cany the 
day against the individual types of almost every class described hy 
Mr. Thaclieray. Do we desire a more strictly intellectual hero, a 
more soaring, profound, and less single-hearted reasousr ? Suck 
as these, it should be remembered, are too ambitious to be con- 
tented with four-and-thirty years* regimental secvice, and must 
ratlier be sought for amid residents at native courts. Governors' 
i^ents, or political superintendents, than amid the gallant soldiers 
represented by Colonel Newcome. Social British India is safe in- 
the hands of our author. His smtle, in' introducing us, is nothing 
note thaa bis natural fun and sense of tbe ludicrous exhibited io- 
general contact with society ; and should his new serial, or the 
next one, or indeed any one yet in embryo, be fated to contain 
the full-length portrait of another East India Company's officer, 
we have no more fears for tbe credit of the service thaa we havs 
for the truth of the artist's pencil. 

The objection, if taken at all, mtist lie in^ tli& orientalism of 
Mr. Thackeray's chu-acters. He has acute knowledge of our 
inner Anglicism, but is not always so sure in the measure aud 
cut of our outer garbs. Tlie coat and waistcoat are not so much 
the Teal Indian uniform as the heart that beats beneath them is 
the true British heart. We feel naturally strong upon this point 
of local experience, and in lieu of presenting tbe wart to Ossa, 
assume for our remarks something equal, at least, to Ben 
Nevis. For example, Gainsborough's pigs wese commented upon 
by a rustic, with truer criticism than could have been obtainei 
firom the combined conclave of the whole royal academy. Wehai 
rather ask our little nephew what he thought of the pantomime,, 
than consult the critic's printed opinion on the twenty-seventh 
December of any year (when Christmas-day does not fail on Sa- 
turday). 

While trying, thus, all arguments to prevail upon out fellow- 
Miles to accept, in the home arena, the stout cnan^ionship o£ 
VOL. V. — MO. u, 46 
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Michael Aogelo Titmanh, ne would entreat oui cUampioD elect 
to look ft little closer to our outer oriental coBtume. He liaa 
noted down tlis exact colour and shape of our head-gear, and 
we had fain that he knew how to biud tlie turb.-ia on. It will not 
take him tan minutes a day to correct the truth of his observa- 
tions within the Ilamiltonian periods of acquirement. The 
Cfazetles of either presidency are not the uiost interesting of 
pamphlets to unprofessional readers, but neither are they heavy 
leading, aud their style is quite as lucid as the fashionable notices 
in the Morning Pott, whence L.ive emanated Mrs. Hobson New- 
come's soirees and Airs. Rawdon Crawley's charades. These sam* 
Gazettes might be glanced over with advantage, and perusal of the 
Indian press generally might be recommended as a means of 
keeping att courant of the progressive civilisation and locai dis- 
cussions affecting our Peninsula of Pedlington. The Kast Indian 
at home can never be a perfect picture, witliout possessing the minor 
accessories. And the filling in of these minutife should be the result 
of close study. How many individuals have been photographed by 
Mr. Myall, during the past year, under false colours ! Not every 
Hannibal in magnificent uniform, pointing heroically to a field of 
carnage, who does not prefer his newspaper bulletins at the club 
to the reality of his canvas glories. Not every Lycurgua in 
court-dress and sword, leaning mysteriously on a reading- table, or 
proudly weilding a parchment sheet, who would not be far more 
natural in cap and dressing-gown, ensconced in a chimney-corner. 
And why is our good friend Brown, Jones, or Robinson, who 
fiever understood and seldom read a profounder work than Peter 
Simple or Harry Lorrequer, photographed in the impossible act 
of considerJDg Kant's philosophy ? 

One example will now suffice. We choose a passage than which 
HOthing can be more indicative of its author. Its exquisit* 
pathos is as peculiar to him as the honesty of style and felicitj 
of expression. In this view, Mr. Tliackeray sometimes forgets 
the satire with which he had set forth on his argument, and 
speaks entirely from the heart — a heart overflowing (as we can 
unhesitatingly affirm) with the kindliest and noblest sentiments ot 
our nature. Some may think it a pity that he ever pauses to 
rectify his forgetfulness, and had rather Le would leave Lis satire 
by the road-side, without retracing his tteps, or stooping to 
lecovcr it. Some, again, declare that while the author's head 
inculcates the necessity of the ad caplandum rule, it has not 
half the power of his heart in illustrating its doctrine. We can 
agree with the latter, but we think the scoui^ should not h* 
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wholly put Bsitte. Occasionnlly It is needful and efficacioas ; and 
tliougli the office of the satirist be invidious in connection with 
iodifidiialsi he lias a fine, fair, and open field with mankind. 

" What a strange pathos seems to me to accompany all our 
Indian story ! Besides that official history which fills gazettes 
and embroiders banners with names of Tictory ; which gives 
moralists and enemies cause to cry out at English rapine ; and 
enables patriots to boast of invincible British valor — besides the 
splendor and conquest, the wealth and glory, the crowned ambi- 
tion, the conquered danger, the vast prize, and the blood freely 
ihed in winning it, should not one remember the tears too ? 
Besides the lives of myriads of British men, conquering on a 
hundred fields, from Plassy to Meauee, and bathing them eruore 
nottro : think of the women, and the tribute which they perforc* 
must pay to those victorious achievements. Scarce a soldier goea 
to yonder shores but leaves a borne and grief in it behind him. The 
lords of the subject province find wives there : but their children 
cannot live on the soil. The parents bring their children to the 
shore and part from them. The family must be broken up- 
keep the flowers of your home beyond a certain time, and the 
sickening buds wither and die. In America it is from the 
breast of a poor slave that a child is taken : in India, it is from the 
wife, and from under the palace of a splendid proconsul."— 
(Vol. i. page 52.) 

But why those two last words — splendid proconsul? No, 
no : wo servants of the Honourable East India Company do not, 
as a class, merit so distinguished an appellation. Were we to 
admit it for a moment, our social selves would look marvellously 
small on returning to our parental thresholds. And if we are 
to believe Eunapiua (quoted by Gibbon), the proconsul of .Asia 
was specially exalted by being made independent of the prefect. 
No, no : in connection with the Roman hierarchy we can barely 
aspire to a position beyond the " honourable magiBtvattis." To 
the Board of Control and India House we must leave the superior 
title of " illustrious"; to our Governors- General, Governors, and 
Commanders-in-Chief, the medium privilege to be " respectable." 
Thus would the last, aiune, bear tlie comparison too lavislily ap- 
plied to al! ; and we doubt the author's intention to include sucli 
nigh personages in his category. Their authority under a home 
senate is, perhaps, not dissimilar to that of the proconsul of old. 
Xhe " imperium" is reserved, and with it the right to levy armies 
and wage war. They have equipage, state, retinue, and a modi- 
lied form of " apparitors" designated " personal staff" ; but their 
Wnure of office is of five years, and few ladies might think it ne- 
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«MsaTy to lament ibe &te which made them wiv«s or daughter* 
to the Earl of Dindigul or Marqais ofXinnevelly — gentlemsD, bj 
the nay, generally apeaking, too far advanced in life to posaesa anjr 
little domestic links for separation. 

The term is surely a mistake. We cannot be splendid pro- 
consuls I The nearest approach to the meaning nonid be found 
among those exercising joint civil, inilitary, and political jurisdic- 
tion, mostly single men with whom the simile could have no force. 
Mr. Thack^ay over-rates our importance, and we want him to 
take its accurate measure. The Member of Council rolling to 
the Town-Hall in his carriage— -the Secretary perusing minutes 
and correspondence in his brougham, en route to the Secretariat— 
the high staff officer donning his full dress coat and plumes for a 
review — not even these are worthy of the dignified title. As for 
r^imental officers (amid whom we claim Colonel Newcome), 
take us where you will, under any circumstances, and the mis- 
application must stilt be evident. Look at your subaltern in a 
marching regiment, with a wife, children, debts. Sick, he can- 
not leave the country to seek change of air, the only sure remedy 
for his cenvplaint- It would entail expense and loss of service. 
Unlortunate in promotion, he cannot mend his ill-luck by staff 
employ ; for he has no taste for oriental languages, and not a 
friend with any Government interest. Ill-fitted for the world's 
ill-usage, he has lo contend with a severe climate, poor accommo- 
datioo, a complaining family circle ; and what is his prospect for 
the future ? Something akin to penury. Look at the reverse 
of the picture : a steady, plodding, saving, almost wealthy 
bachelor captain. He has never been eitravt^ant, has been at 
times an adjutant, at times a quarte remaster, and now and then 
draws command allowance. He is able to contemplate Tene- 
ment on his pension, increased by care and retiring bonus, to 
an income of — say £800 a year. A camp table and naif a dozen 
chairs adorn his sitting-room. In his sleeping apartment he 
has a country cot, ornamented with a raz4i, and the walls are 
hung with swords, belts, and forage cap. His library consists 
of a Bible, his regimental books, and a Maunder. Certes, 
A« is no more a proconsul than Mr. Thackeray's reader at the 
Athenffium or Garrick. 

In conclusion, we record our opinion that every one of us Indiana 
ought to feel an honour cimferred on his colling, by the dedication to - 
its cause of a book so replete with life and genius as the New- 
comes. The hero (father, not son J is all the more true from being 
•0 thoroughly human and fallible. Those who appreciate the 
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neanii^ of tke Author's -Min^Aion, will eainratly desire to seo 
more portraits for the satoe gallery. Those who r^ard the book 
u a mere pleasant serial to suit the public taate, will perhaps 
prefer a new field for the selection of the principal character of 
the play, on a future occasion. We confess to have implicit con- 
fluence in both the head and heart of Mr. Thackeray. Thenotions 
of the first xte liable to change with public or private opinion ; th« 
second has its fixed laws and sentiments. We have, moreover, 
sufficient interest in the theme touched with so successful a hand, 
to hope that Colonel Newcome may be followed by a series <J 
equally prominent types of Anglo-Indian social life, albeit con- 
fined to the home limits. We have had the cavalry officer, a 
type of gallantry nobly confirmed by recent events on Persian 
soil ; there still remain three military branches from which to 
select. Then we have every variety of staff <^cer, also politi- 
cals, magistrates, collectors, and governors, from both civil and 
military services ; and why should omission be made of the un- 
covenanted ? The material for selection is abundant, and let us 
b^ that the ladies may not be foi^gotten. 



Abt. VII.— king LEAR. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. The Text care- 
fully revised, with Notes, by S. W. SiHQBR. 10 Vols. 
London ; 1856. 

The story of King Lear, although probably familiar to few, 
save in the play of Shakespeare, was a very popular one with our 
early writers ; it is found in ballads, dramas, romances, and 
chronicles. Whether we are indebted for it to fable or history, 
must ever remain a doubt ; the very general acceptation of the 
tale strongly favours the supposition that, however altered and 
embellished by successive narrators, the main incident was a well 
known and received historical feet.* The episode of Gloster 

* "ThedMpeit »ad tha tublimeat tragic oimpautioii. King Lear, wa> a ttory 
which already eiiited in trnditioD at a matter of popnlar belief and intereM, 
bsfore Sbakeipeare made it familiar to the syiiipath; of all Eucceediog geoera- 
tioni of mftQkind."— P. B. SheUej/'t Pr^an to thi Ceaci. 
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and tiis sons is more modem, and in all likeliliood was borrowed 
from Sir P.Sidney; butna our inquiry is limited to the elucidation 
of the cliaracter of the king in Shakes j^eare's tragedy, it is 
unnecessary to invegtigate the sources whence lie derived hia 
subordinate dramatis personce. Certain it is that far less material 
than was ready to his hand, would have sufficed <inr dramatist from 
which to construct his play ; for it is somewhat remarkable that 
prodigal as he was with the treasures of his imagination, he seldom 
eiitirmy invented a plot, and never when he could find a suitable 
one already existing.* 

To justly characterise this wonderful creation, and yet avoid 
the beaten path of eulogy, would require a new langui^e, and an 
apprehension of the beautiful scarcely ini'erior to that of the poet 
himself. Indefinite praise merely serves to prove a disproportion 
betwixt the feeling and the capacity fur expressing it. The nearer 
a work of art attains to ideal perfection, the more difficult does it 
become to discriminate in what peculiar features it surpasses other 
productions. How imperceptible are the gradations from mere 
cleverness to high genius, yet how vast the abyss that divides 
them ! 

We have no adequate standard by which to estimate the plays 
of Shakespeare, ho is so far above all others ; and if what Montaigno 
says be true, " that it is easier to write a, poem than to understand 
one," we are not likely very soon to supply the want. Despite 
popular editions and " splendid revivals," Shakespeare still is 
caviare to the million, and but for scenic effects and dazzling 
trappings-f would scarcely hold the stage. He is not familiar in 
their mouths as household words,J: — at once to charm tlie 
refined, and please the uncultivated mind, has been the lot of few 

* The ooly plot inveoted by Shakespeare is that of the TempeM ; UidEmn- 

-_.- x„_t.._ t> '^--- be added. 

of things pre'ailed ; in d«scnbiDg the Cora- 



mer's N^ht's Dream may perhaps be added, 
t In For-'- ■=--"- '-■ - 



1 in Henry VIII. hi 

" Pageants on pageants, in long order drawn. 
Peers, heralds, bishop«, enoine. f^ald, aoi lawn ; 
The champion too ! and to complete the jest. 
Old Edward's armour beams on Gibber's breast." 
J Nor at all times with the House of Lords, sinee on one occasion Lord 
BroDgham had to explain that 

" Caroused 
rotations pottio deep," 
was an innocent quotation from Shakespeare. 
■' Shskespeaie and Cemtntes appear popular, only because they latisff th* 



ntany with strong emotions and gay images, and delude them with a mperficlsl 
iat«Ulgibility, lehiU the dttper tout, and an infini^ ef delicate a." ' 
hidden from Tulgai readers or Bpcctnton." — A. W. V. Sehltgel. 
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authors, and is perhaps, in any considerable degree, unattainable. 
Modern times have witnessed no example of this universal fame, 
nor probably have past ages left us records of any closer approach 
to it than that reached by Tasso and Ariosto.* Yet Lord Byron 
tells us, 

" Id TeDice Tasso's eelioei are no more," 
The critics and commentators on Shakespeare are seldom content 
to take his plays as they are — liia characters for what t!iey profess 
themselves, and to judge of both by their poetic and dramatic 
excellence alone ; they must drag his heroes and heroines before 
a conventional tribunal of morals and manners, and acquit or 
condemn them by laws to Trhich tliey are not amenable. Even 
Coleridge has not escaped this tendency, and devotes his longest 
note on our play to reprobate Gloster's want of delicacy in bis 
frank avowal of Edmund's parentage ; to wliieh levity and its at- 
tendant ill-effects be would. In a great measure, ascribe the sub- 
sequent villany of tlie base-born ! Schlegel, whose admirable 
lectures have done so much in England as well as in Germany for 
the more comprehensive appreciation of Shakespeare, falls into a 
similar error. He remarks, in reference to the characters of this 
play, their " faint belief in Providence, as heathens may be 
supposed to have." We do not tbink the play warrants this, but if 
it does, how unconsciously he elevates the virtue of the virtuous t 
He acknowledges "the heavenly beauty of soul of Cordelia" — 
would it be heightened by a belief in future rewards ? In verity 
no other writer could successfully have hazarded so many characters 
so dangerously approaching on moral excellence ; — for, however 
beautiful perfection may appear, as viewed in the reveries of lovers, 
or in the dreams of philosophers, it is a very unmarketable com- 
modity with the poet and tlie novelist. The instant that we 
abstract all human frailty, we forfeit all human sympathy; a. dash 
of sin, error, or weakness, is the mildest alloy of humanity ; and 
if we would paint mortals, our colours must be toned down with 
one or more of these ingredients.f 

In the first scene, the key-note of the play is struck ; th« 
impetuosity of the king, untempered by reason or experience, 

* A coatemporarj' of Ariosto vrites : *' Thwe ia no man of leMnins. no 
mechanic, no tad, no girl, no old man, who are satufied to read the OrfiuLda 
Furioso onCB." 

t The intereit of that excellsnt noTel, " Ten Thousand a Tear," h Inpairad 
bjr the diEii^ard of thix. The TiolentcontFMtof cbaracter betreen the Aabray* 
and TitmouEe, ii almmt fatal to the fbimer ; we feel that luch immacolMa 
beinra can very v^ initain miifoTtone, and we recerre om lympothlei for th^ 

I«M d«H(YUIg adTMMliM. 
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ominously breaks forth ; yet how exquisitely, even here, with 
cruelty and injustice in hfs conduct, peer out the finer qualities of 
Ills mind ! Our sympatliiea are at once enlisted no leas for the 
king than for his victims ; we feel that it is no vulgar tyrant 
indiscriminately inflicting sufiering, but a noble and generous 
nature, the dupe alike of his own headstrong passion an4 the 
studied deceit of his eldest daughters. Lear, incapable of false- 
hood, never till too late suspects its existence in others. Like 
Othello he b€!ieve3 all men honest that but seem to be so. 
Except for this trait of character it would be equally difficult to 
understand his ready credence in the overwrought protestations of 
Began and Goneril, and indignant rejection of the studied 
reticence of Coideha. How full of tenderness is his first reply to 
Kent's remonstrance^ 

" I lor'd hei most, and thoaght to aet my reit 

On her kind nurserjr. * » » 

So be m; vraTo my pesrce as h«re I giTc 

Her filthefs heart ftoat her." 
The anger of the king remains, but it is dashed with sadness ;: 
the curtain is scarcely lifted, yet his interest in this drama of 
life is already much abated. — 



The ruling passion of his nature, " the intense desire of being 
intensely loved," has received its first rude shock; but no 
misgiving of his extravagant fully, no mistrust of those in whom 
his whole remaining affections are centred, has yet reached him. 
The scene, however, is soon to be changed ; and the mask of 
simulated affection being thrown off by his eldest daughters, the 
rapid torrent of rage, grief, and misery, swelled by each freshet 
of cruelty and ingratitude, sweeps with irresistible desolation 
over tliB heart and brdn of the unhappy Lear. 

Consummate skill is displayed by Shakespeare in the early 
development of the ingratitude of Groneril. Whether the reason- 
ing in which she indulges was intended to show the fadlity with, 
which we may delude ourselves into reconciling to our consciences 
the basest actions, by investing them with an appearance of 
nectasity where there already exists a conviction of their expe- 
diency, it is impossible to determine ; but certain it is, that he 
seemed to think it due to humanity, that in the commission of so 
great and unnatural a crime, a great and sufficient reason^-or 
that which appears such — should be present in the mind oi 
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Groneril. Wicked as she is represented to bei witbout affection, 
]^ty, or remorse, she seeks a plausible motive for liet cooduct.* — ; 
" Bv day and night ! ho vrongs me ; erery hour 

He flaaheB into one grou crime oi other. 

That sets ns all at odds : I'll not endar« it : 

His fcuights grow riotous, and himtelf 

Upbraida us on erery trifle. 

* » • Idle old man, 

That etill would manage those autlioritiea 

That he hath givea awa; ! 24ow by my life. 

Old fools are babes again." 
Her first reply to Leai's remonstrance is cold and unfeeling, 
but not witliout a colouring of respect ; more is implied thaa 
directly expressed. His rejoinder is that of one whose mind is 
suddenly stunned — tlie iron has entered into his soul. If there be 
joy so great that langui^e is unequal to its expression, tliere is 
also sorrow too deep for the heart's utterance ; there is au 
eloquence of thought and feeling that for ever must be mute ;. 
the ore is too rich to take the impression of words, and is currency 
in the mind only.f 

" Are you our daughter ?" 
And then, as reason slowly returns, and with it th« conrictioa 
of his folly and misery, he breaks out into the wild apostrophe^ 
ending with— 

" Who 1< that can tell me who I am r 
To which we have the fbol's significant reply — 

" Lear'a shadow." 
Gonertl now throws off all disguise, and to coldness adds eon- 
tempt : — 

" As jou are old and rerereud, yon should be wise." 

The entrance of Albany for a moment diverts the swelling grief 
(^the king; his brief appeal to the duke, and immediate resump- 
tioii of his address to Goneril, are very finely conceived. — 

" Ingratitude ! tbou marble-hearted fiend. 

Here hideous when tbon thow'st l^iee ia a child. 

Than the lea monster 1" 

This is followed by the fearful imprecation upon Goneril and het 

• Charlei IX.. writing on the snbject of the matsaore of St. Bartholomew to 
XAUotteF^n^lon.hiiAmbasBador at London, says : — "Ihadnotime toan^gn 
and try \a open jnstloe aa mnch aa I wished, bnt was coostraiaed, to my leiy 
great regret, to strike the blow (Uschei le main] in what has been done in this 

f " Many thinfp are too delicate to be thought, many more to be ■pokn." 
VOL, v.— HO. II. 47 
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isBue, aD<l ihe scene closeH with the king's laying tlie flattering bat 
hllacioBB unction to his soul : — 
" Yet ha*e I left a daoihter 

Wbo, I am BDre, ii kind Hod comrortable. 

When she shall bear thU of thee, vith her nsili 

She'll flay thjr wolfish Tiiage." 

Lear, having despatched Kent to Began to announce his coming, 
falls into converse with his Fool. There is an inexpressible sense 
of relief, in this rest from the state of tension Id which the heart is 
held during the impending scenes. The wild fancies of the Fool, liis 
prophetic anticipations of uniformity in the conduct of Began and 
Goneril, the unrestricted indulgence by which he is permitted, 
half jest, half earnest, to convey to the king the most painful con- 
Tictions,andthemosthumiliatingtruths; — beyond this, his affec- 
tion for, and devotion to, his unhappy master, present a combina- 
tion of character which could exist in no other state of society than 
that pictured in this play, and a creation that could proceed from 
no less intellectual power than that of a Shakespeare. 

In the midst of this dialogue occurs one of those unlooked-for 
beauties, one of those simple touches of nature, which carry to 
the mind more surprise and pleasure than the finest studied effort 
could produce — a grace beyond the reach of art. Lear, for a 
time, apparently gives attention to the Fool's questions, and replies 
to them ; when suddenly, and without a word having been ut- 
tered suggestive of the thought, he exclaims — 

" I did her wrong !" 
It is Cordelia, the best loved, but banished portionless daughter, 
on whom his thoughts have been wandering during the preceding 
dialogue. 

In the remainder of the scene, the all-engrossing sentiment of 
his wrongs flashes out at each instant, his replies have less and 
less coherence, till the climax is attained by the Fool's wisdom. — 

" Thou ihonld'st not hare been old before then had'st been wiM." 
And Lear's passionate invocation — 



Lear arrives before Gloster's castle, to which Regan, and her 
husband Cornwall, immediately repaired on learning from Go- 
neril of the king's intended visit to them. He is accosted by 
Kent, who, by GoiawaU's orders, has been placed in the stocks. 
Lear, at first on hearing this, is incredulous, and the gradual 
approaches of unwilling conviction, as each fresh circamstance 
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but too surdy indicatea the charactei of tlie reception to be ex- 
pected from Kegan, liis remaining hope, are very carefully discri- 
laioated, and display the exquisite judgment aud truthfuhiesa of 
Shakespeare's mind. 

In the recent scene irith Goneril, his spirit then nnsubdued, 
and little of the exacting king and father yet abated, Lear quick- 
ly perceives her undtitifulness, and no sooner does so, than, re- 
gardless of consequences, he denounces her before Heaven, and 
with a father's curse quits her i[ith fury and indignation. Bat 
here, with cumulative evidence of the most deliberate insult, he 
striuns his imagination for exculpating or extenuating causes ; he 
is unwilling to lot go his last support, and strives to deceive 
himself.— 

" No, but not yet :^iaay be, be is not well ; 
Infirmity dotb itill neglect all ofBce, 
Whereto odi beolth is bound : we are not ounelrei. 
When nature, being oppro&sed, commands the mind. 
To tnSet with the body : I'll forbear ; 
And am fallen out with my more hetdiet will. 
To take the indispoa'd and sickly fit 
Pot the sound man." 

(Turning attd lettng Kent itiU in the iloeki, an mttant rtvtdtion of fetHag 
j«m AtmJ 

" Death on my state ! wherefore should he Bit here T 
This act peraoades me that this temotion of the duke and her 
Is practice only." 

Were there any hope of a satisfactory solution of the problem, 
none, with reference to out present subject, could present more 
interest than the inquiry, how far the intimate and profound 
acquaintance with the workings of the human heart, everywhere 
traceable in the writings of Shakespeare, was the result of study 
and observation,— or, if not derivable from these sources, whence 
came it ? In alt ^es a too ready credence is accorded to the 
claimant of some particular gift or inspiration from Heaven. 
That which human skill or fraud could accomplish, and 
again and again has accomplished, has been accepted as 
divine ; and reason and humanity have been outraged by 
the groBsness or absurdity of pretensions, which, alas \ Lave 
not failed to enchain in fear and ignorance laige masses of 
mankind. The wide-arched pantheon is full ; genius alone has 
escaped its apotheosis. 

Of the man Shakespeare we know next to nothing ; but we 
know sufficient to satisfy us that his range of study, if measured* 
by the standard of our <ky, was very limited : if by that of his 
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own, un««[UAl to iDUiy of his contemporaries ; his oppOTtimities 
for observation at b««t but moderate,— ne say opportunities, foe 
his powers of abservation must hate been immense. Tliis is 
palp&blo hy his constant reference to the pltenomena of nature 
ana the animal and vegetable kingdom, a kind of knowledge 
very unlikely in his tinie to have been derived from books — it 
smells of the fields. The vast and varied extent of his acquaint- 
ance with externnl nature, tchile it excites our admiration, 
admits of comparatively easy eiplaitation : ho had seen the rose 
and smelt tho violet ; can we wonder that he could paint tliem 
on the fancy ? lie had heard the rustling of trees, and 
listened to the babbling brook ; should it surprise us that Iw 
could picture them on the imagination ? Doubtless he had 
conversed ' many a time and oft' with husbandmen, artificers, 
traders, and the motley and picturesque groups of disbanded 
soldiers from the Continental wars, witose fiuniliarity with the 
manners and customs of Europe would go far to make up for 
his own want of traveh All that he had seen, heard, felt, or read, 
he could vividly reproduce, and so reproduce, that while Truth 
and Nature saw themselves mirrored in his pages. Beauty had 
cast around them her mantle, which heightened without conceal- 
ing their charms. 

But whence— from what source emanated such creations as 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Lear ? It little helps our inquiry to say 
that there were popular legendary tales and Italian novels from 
which Shakespeare obtained the plots and framework of these 

flays. We already have seen that he generally adopted such. 
t no more detracts from Shakespeare's genius so to have done, 
than does it from that of Raffaelle to have painted the Transfigura- 
tion on canvass prepared by another. The original atorioa bear to 
Shakespeare's plays about the same resemblance that the late 
Hobert Montgomery's poem of Satan has to the Paradise Lost of 
Milton ; both have relation to the same persons and things, and 
here the bkeness ends. Under no conceivable circumstances could 
Shakespeare himself ever have experienced, or witnessed in others, 
in quality or degree, the passions, the living passions, which breathe 
ill these characters ; and yet, to suppose that one, a stranger 
to them, could so track the human heart through all its secret 
recesses, the ebb and flow of feel ing, the gradual influence of one 
dominant sentiment, the involuntary demonstrations and the 
thousand transient emotions that mysteriously flit across the 
mind,— all this and much more, so life-like, so borne out by our 
own experiences, seems as impossible as for the navigator to 
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giv« Hft aoUndings n}iere the lead had never dropped, or tha 
get^apiier to map outthecountry yet unexplored.* 

No other conclusion appears left to us, thaa that Shakespeare 
gained by intuitive, and probably unconscious, petceptioii, 
that knowledge to which by experience, study, and observation, 
mankind generally, slowly and imperfectly attain. 

But let us rettiru to our play, from which we fear we have 
too long digressed. We left Lear on the rack of painful conjec- 
ture, waiting a reception from Cornwall and Regan. They enter, 
and the suppression of angry doubt in his affecting appeal to his 
daughter, and child-like confidence in her sympathy, but render 
more hideous the cold malicious reply, — the utter absence of 
feeling, with which she meets and repels the father's passionate yet 
affectionate address. — 

" Lnui. — Good morrow to yon botli. 

*' CoKNWixi.. — Hail to yoor Grace. 

" Beoah. — I am glad to see your Hishiieu. 

" Leak. — Began, I think yoa aro : f know wLat reaEon 
I luTe to think so : if thou shoold'st not be glad, 
I would dirorce me from thy mother'^ tomb, 
Sepulchiincr an adulteress, 

• • « • BeWed Regan 
Thy datM's oanght : O Beffao, she hath tied 
Sharp-Cooth'd nnkindness, like a Tulture, here, — 



[Pointt to hit htari. 



I can scarce speak to thee ; thonlt 
OF how deprar'd a quality — O Began ; 
" BsOAN, — 1 pray you, sir, take patience ; fhaye hope, 
You less know how to value her desert. 
Than she to scant her duty." 

R^an seeks only to palliate and defend ]>er sister's cruelty; — to 
herown, Lear seems yet wholly unapprehensive. Tiie tenacity with 
vhich the mind clings to a belief in which the heart is deeply 
interested, the every-day experience of life attests ; .bo universal a 
sentiment could not escape Shakespeare, and nowhere has he men 
Strikingly illustrated it, than in this scene. 

* A friend, whose infinite jest was often wont to set the table in a roar, and 
whose fine taste and genial criticism weat hand in hand with his Teneration foe 
oar anchor, once startled his company with the assertion that Shakespeaie knew 
cveryching that erer had or ever would happen. One present Tcntmed to snggeat 
the poet's igDorODCe of the treadmill. " Ignorant of the treadmill !" replied our 
frieod, " nothing of the kind ; he distinctly describes it : — 

' Down, thou chmbing sorrow.' " 
BaEBed but not vanquished, the objector returned : — " At least yonll admit ha 
knew nothing of railroads ?" " No indeed," was the ready rejoinder, " heclearly 
foresaw them ; of what else wot he thinking when he wrote ■ 111 rail H 
Ibrsngh tha world'?" 
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Lear, stung by liis o«n reciul with tlie recoUoction of bis 
treatment by Goneril, calls down on lier 

" The nimble lightDiog'i bUndinK OamM." 
Regan answers— 

" Oh tbe blest ^ods I 
So will yoa vish on me, vbeo the isEh mood ii on." 

Lear's reply is full of confiding tenderness, — tliere is a pathos in its 

subdued tones, tbat would touch any heart retaining a vestige 
of Iminanity : but he addresses a remorseless fiend — 
<> No, Segan, thoD ibalt Derer Iirts my cane ; 

Thy tender -hefted natnie Eholl not gire 

Thee o'er to horihneii ; her eyes are fierce, bnt thins 

Do comfort, and not bum : 'Tig not in thee 

To grndge my plessorei, to cat off my traiDi 

To bandy hasty vords, to scant my sizes. 

And, in conclnsion, to oppose the bolt 

Ae&inst my coming in ; then better know'st 

The offlcec of nature, bond of childhood. 

Effects of coiirteBy, dnea of gratitude ; 

Thy half o' the kingdom hast thoa not forgot. 

Wherein I thee endowed." 

Goneril is announced, enters, and the sisters embrace. In the 
explanations tliat ensue, Lear at last is sensible of his fatal 
delusion, in its full extent ; and in the dissipation of his last hope 
finds himself bereft of all consolation and resource. In the fearful 
agitation of mind, produced by tlie conviction of Regan's baseness, 
a fitful reaction of feeling takes place, and he turns in preference 
to her sister — 

" Those wicked Greatnree yet do look well-bTor'd 
When others are note vicked." 

Croneril having suggested the still further curtailment of the 
king's retinue, on the ground of any being unnecessary, Regan 
interposes — 



Lear replies — 



" O, reason not the need : oar basest beggars 
Are ia the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as boast's : thou art a lady ; 
If only to go warm vere aorgeoos. 
Why, nature needs not what thou go^eous wear 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm.— But, for true 



Ton heaTens, give me that patience, patience 
Yon see me here, you gods, a poor old man. 
As fall of grief as age ; wretched in both !" 



Yon see me here, you gods, a p 
As fall of grief as age ; wretchi 

The simplicity and exquisite beauty of this passage need n 
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comment ; the truthrulnKS of its philosophy comes home to all — 
" one touch of nature makes the whole world kin." It is as mark- 
ing a new phase in the development of the character of Lear, that 
we pause upon it here. Hitherto, our feelings have been enlisted by 
a spectacle of filial ingratitude and fallen greatness, by the rapid 
declension of one who is introduced to us giving away a kingdom, 
and wbo we have just left suing vainly for food and shelter from 
the recipients of his misplaced bounty. Our sympathies have 
been for Lear, the king, the father, not the man. Hence- 
forth they are challenged by the worth as much as the misery 
of the object ; his griefs now assume a grandeur from their 
magnitude ; his very faults increase our pity ; and we overlook or 
disregard the extreme selfishness, which, distorting the moral and 
intellectual perceptions, rendered him an easy victim to his own 
inordinate fondness, and his daughters' wicked devices. Misfor- 
tune does that for Lear which she has done for many besides this 
" King of Britain" ; she sharpens his intellect, and wliat is more, 
enlarges his heart. If unlike the banished duke he does not learn 
that " sweet are the uses of adversity," Lear equally with him 
discovers tliat — 

" Thu wide and nnivetial theatre 

Freeente more wofnl pageanbi, than the scene 

Wherein we play," 

He certainly shares in Trinculo's bitter experience that — 

" Hherf Mqu^U a man with strange bed-fellovs." 
Henceforth, while memory holds a seat in his distracted brain, 
the imi^ of suffering humanity is frequently associated with his 
own griefs ; he no longer exclusively clamours for Heaven's ven- 
geance on his unnatural children, although the sentiment of his 
wrongs is ever present to his mind : bis prayer is that his senses 
may be preserved; his deepest aspiration, the retention of that 
reason, the withdrawal of which, in his case, we feel to be a 
special mercy. 

Lear, refused shelter, we nest find wandering on a heath by 
night, in a storm of thunder and lightning. He is described as 

" Contendin;^ with the fretful element : 
Bids the vmd blow the eaith into the Eea, 
Or Evel! the cniled waters 'bore the main. 
That things might change, or ceaca : 
Tears his white hair ; 

Which the impetuoQs blasts, with eyeless rage, 
Catch in their fury, aod make nothing of : 
Strives in his little world of man to out-itorm 
The to'ind-fie-conflicting wind and rain'. 
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Tbii night, wherein the eali-draTii bear -would condt. 
The lion and the belly-piached wolf 
Keep their far diy, UDDounded he runs, 
And bidi what will take all." 

The horror of the scene and the frightful convulsion with- 
otit, arematchedby the tempest TRgin^ within the old king's breast. 
Frenzied by sorrow, lie verges on the much-dreaded state ; h« 
touches the neutral ground of reason and insanity; the brilliant 
flashes of the intellect, its last strng^le for supremacy, are but 
the precursors of its approaching eclipse. — 

" I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneu, 
I never gare you lungdom, cali'd jon children. 
Ton owe me no subscription ; wliy then let faSi 
Your horrible pleacore ; liera I itand, your elaTe. 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despis'd old man : — 
But yet 1 coll yon serrile ministers. 
That hare with two pernicious daughters Join'd 
Tonr high-engendetM battles 'gainst a head 
So old and white a« tblt." 
Exposed to the pitiless storm, with " none but the Fool, who 
labours to outj est his heart-struck injuries," he is found by his 
f^thful follon-er Kent, to whose commiserating address Lear 
pays no heed. His soul, attuned to the elemental strife, finds 
relief in escaping from its own particular griefs. He snatches a 
" horrible pleasure" in citing conscience-stricken man to appear 
at the dread summons of the storm, — the spirit of Heaven's wrath. 
There is a great and striking propriety in this association of 
ideas in Lear ; he lived in a rude ^e ; as yet Christianity was 
unfelt in Britain, the nation was Pagan, in whose superstition* 
were largely enlisted the phenomena of the physical world.* 
Leai hears only the voice of the angered elements-^ 
*' Let the great gods, 
Tbat keep tbic dreadful pother o'er our heads. 
Find oat their enemies now. Tremble, thoE wretch. 
Thou hast within thee undirulged crimes 
TJnwhipp'd of justice: hide thee, thou bloody band ; 
Thou perjur'd and thou simolar man of rirtne. 
That art incostuoue : Caitiff, to pieces shake. 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis'd on man's life I— Close pent-up goills, 
Bive your concealing continents, and cry 
These drsadful snoimoners grace. — I am a man 
More sinned againet than sinning." 
* Most readers will readily call to mind Pope's beautiful linee : — 
" Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
See» God in clouds, or beoii him in the wind." 
Tbe sentiments of uncivilised man, his bdieb and his aspirations, differ little, 
whether sought in the early forests of the sea-girt isle, or in the wi^am o( 
the American Indian, 
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We mudi doubt whether any " system Of the human mind" 
elucidates a more important trutli, we are sure none can enunciate 
one in a manner more simply beautiful and comprdiensive, than 
is to be found in Lear's answer to Kent's urgent request that he 
would shelter himself from the storm. Here, in truth, is philo- 
sophy for the million : — 

'■ ThoQ think'st 'tis much, that this contentioiuitorDi 
iDTadei as to the skio : bo 'tis to thee ; 
But where the greater maladjr is lii'd, 
The leuerii scarce felt.* Thoa'det shun a ban : 
Bnt if thy flight lay toward the rosing lea. 
Thou'dst meet the beat i' the mouth. 
When the niind'E free, the body's delicate : 
The tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling eiie, 
Save what beats here." 

If charmed with the wisdom of the foregoing, ve ehall be no less 
so with the humauity of the following : — 

" Poor naked wretches, whereso'er you are, 
ThM bide the pelting of this pitilees siorm. 
How sh^l your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Yonrloop'd and wiudow'd reagedness, defend yuu 
From seasons such as these 1 0,1 have ta'en 
Too little care of this ! Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what -wretches feel ; 
That thou maj'sC shake the superfiui to them, 
And show the hearcn's more }ust,"i' 

The insanity of Lear, wliich now displays itself, is of so modified 
a degree, so evidently attended with a sense of tlie cause of liia 
misfortunes, that our sympathies remain undiminished. This 
would not be so in the case df thorough madness, for we should 
cease to feel greatly for one no longer conscious of his own 
unliappiness. With wonderful judgment the first eiliibition of 
aberration is drawn forth by the picture of misery and degrada- 
tion presented to Lear in the disguised Edgar ; for such 

Snbdutti all pangs, all Uen." — CynAdme. 
And in the same play — 

'* Great griefe, I see, medicine the less." 
t Had ThomaB Hood the preceding in his mind when he conMiTtd that 
•iqoisite poem the Lady's Dream ? — 

" The wounds I might hare heal'd, 

The bomaa sorrow and smart. 

And yet it ne'er was in my loal 

To play so ill a part : 
But evil Is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart." 
VOL. V. — NO. II. 48 
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wretehedneu Leu eon entertain no less a cause than the ingra- 
titude of liis children : — 

** Lbah. — What, h&Te hii dkiighten bronght him to thiiptuT 
Now, all Lhe plagnei that in the pendnloDi air 
Hang fated o'er men't faults, light on thjr daagbt«n ! 
■* Kim.— He hath no danghterB, Sir. 

" Luji. — Death, traitoi ! nothins could hare labdned natnr* 
To tndi A lownesa, but hi« unkind dAnghten." 

And presently, still regarding Edgar, — ■ 

" Is man no more than this ? Consider him well : Thon owest 
the worm no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no 
perfume r — Ha ! here 's three of us are sophisticated ! — Thou art 
the thing itself : unaccommodated mau is no more but such a 
poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. — Off, off, jou lendiugs ; — ' 
Come ; unbutton here !" 

Contrast with this Hamlet's soliloquy: — 

" What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculties ! in form and moTing how express and admi- 
rable ! in action how like an angel ! in apprehension how like a 
God ! — the beautj of the world ! the paragon of animals !"* 

Lear and Hamlet alike moralise on life, but they r^ard it in 
different aspects, and from different points of view. KeSection and 
retrospection were innate in Hamlet — they were the atmosphere in 
which hissoulbreathed;but in Lear they were exotics, acclimatised 
by suffering and adversity. The youthful prince traces liis outlines 
from the deep sensibilities of his nature, and covers the canvas 
with the rich hues of his imagination : the aged king draws from 
the life, and obtains his lights and shades from its chequered 
experiences. 

Mediocrity of intellect, no less than a middle state of fortuue, 
is most conducive to happiness, — " in much wisdom is much 
grief," — and whether we search the pages of history, or those 
of the great masters of fiction, the true historians of hu- 
manity, we shall scarcely avoid this conclusion. To multiply 
instances would be superfluous; 'twere easier, from the brevity of 
the list, to instance the recorded exceptions. That Shakespeare 
was not one, we hare much reason to assume. Disregarding his 

* " Wlio made man with powen which dart him from earth to hesTBii in a 
nontent T That great, that moat eicellent, and mo£t noble naatim af tha 
vorkt : "Rm mitacte of Natnie, as Zoroaster, in his book, npi fiaius 
colled him : — The Shekinah of the Dlviae presence, as Chrysostom ; the inu^ 
of Qod, H M««ei 1 Um n; of DiTinitj, as Plato ; the nuird of msmts, ta 
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sonnets, which may bo objected to as exprossive of liis faacy rath«r 
than eipoDents of his feeliDgs, let us briefly pass in review the 
noblest creations of bis genius, — the beings he has endowed with 
the highest mental qualities. 

The first moment we find ourselves alone with Samlet, it is to 
hear his passionate aspiration for death ; Jiis thorough weariness 
oflife. 

Olhello't taste of joy, so exquisite, — 

** If I mte DOW to die, 'tweie aov to be most happy," 
is rapidly succeeded by a Bood of misery ; and the noble Moor, in 
despair, takes leave of all that life had dear for him — 
" now foi orer 
Farewell the tTanquil mind ! &rsweU eontent." 

Macbeth having clutched the " golden round" for which he was 
contentto"juinp theiifeto come," in very sickness of heart owns~- 
" Better be with the dead. 
Whom we to gain oar place ha<e sent to pMce, 
Than on the tortnia of the mind to lie 
In restless ecEtasy." 

Brutus running on his own sirord, exclaims — 
" Ctetar, now be still. 
I kiU'd not thee with half to good a will." 

Infelicity is fortune's price for her choicest ware. 

Goodnessmakes men happy, and happiness makes men good ; but 
genius is not necessarily associated with either. In proportion as 
a man is lifted above his fellows by intellect, so is he removed 
from them by sympatlty : " men of profound thoughts and 
earnest minds are at a great disadvant^ with the world."* 
Our taste can no more relish what is above, than what is 
below it. 

To some persons, the attempt to arrive at any conclusions 
regarding the prevailing tone of mind of a dramatic poet, by the 
characters and sentiments of his writings, may appear somewhat 
irrational; and the difficulty is certainly not decreased when, as in 
our case, the creations are great in number and immensely varied. 
Shakespeare, doubtless, possessed a large capacity for joy as weU 
as sorrow. Ee has bequeathed to ua imperishable delineations of 
both ; but we must not conclude that the faculty of wit and the 
power of producing humourous images, are necessarily the pro- 
ducts of a joyous temperament, any more than that the writer of 
tragedies is, by consequence, a serious man. Could we trust to 
* Goetb*. 
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ptiyBH^omjr, and tell tlie mlod's construction by the face, it itduM 
be dilBcult to escape the conviction that we seek to eBtablish. 
If the living Bard of Avon wore the thoughtful look ne find on 
the sculptured stone in the chancel of Stratford church, that ardent 
aspiration for tbe repose of his ashes, lettered on the gravestone 
beneath, may have been but the counterpart of a no less devoutly 
desired consummation, — the rest of his divine spirit. It was some- 
thing that the mortal coH should be shuffled off, ere the mighty 
intellect felt decay. We would not wish to see the Seven Ages 
of Man exempiifiei:! in its author. 

We rejoin Lear, who by Gloster's care has found a shelter 
from the storm. His mind is now a chaos, " all the powers of bis 
wits given way ;" his memory a blank for all, save one fatal remem- 
brance; bis companions, Kent, the Fool, and Edgar, whose assumed 
wild imagery, never touching the real source of his misery, 
rividly contrasts with that of Lear, who finds his associated with 
every object and every thought, however distant or dissimilar. 
Yet here, so fallen, so associated, be does not for an instant 
degenerate from pity to contempt : " he is every inch a king." 
The mock trial of Goneril and Regan, with the outcast Edgar as a 
" robed man of justice," and the poor Fool as his yokefellow of 
equity, constituting "the bench," would most probably, in any 
other hands than Shakespeare's, have presented a picture scarcely 
redeemed from the absurd, or in which the grotesque would liave 
largely predominated. But hero no sense of incongruity is pre- 
sent ; the scene is invested with a dignity which cannot be 
impaired by its bizarre accessories. It may be also, that a latent 
suspicion lurks in the mind that Lear's selection of " learned and 
sapient justicers" was not so very outrageous, for, since the world 
has occasionally exhibited folly in the robes of wisdom, it may for 
once indulgently regard wisdom in the garb of folly. 

In this wonderful scene the extremes of liiiroanity meet ; the 
depths of the heart ave laid bare ; there is no sophistication. 
Edgar's simulation of madness and faotastic gibberisli seem most 
rational, in diverting Lear's thoughts from himself; the Fool 
seeks only to amuse with extraneous conceits ; Kent strives to 
alleviate his physical sufferings ; but Lear has but one image 
present, — his cruel daughters ; his distempered fancy paints them 
for his vision.— 

" Arraign her first ; 'tis Goneril. I here take my oath before 
this honorable assembly, she kicked the poor king her father. * * 
And here's another, whose warp'd looks .proclaim what store 
her heart ia made of. * * Then let them anatomise Regan, 
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lee what breeds about her heart : Is there any oause ia oatore 
that makes those hard hearts ?" 

To Edgar, whose extreme wretchedness of attire attracts his 
notice : — 

" Yon, Sir, I entertain you for one of my hundred ; only, I do 
not like the feshion of your garments : you will say they are 
Persian attire ; but let them be changed."* 

With admirable discernment does Shakespeare withdraw Lear 
from the stage, for a considerable time, after the scene we have just 
left. The development of the story is left to the other dramatis 
persoiue ; his exquisite apprehension dictated a sparing recourse 
to the exhibition of insanity, the too frequent display of which 
would offend the taste and displease tlie judgment. Besides, with 
the mind as with the body, susceptibility to external impres;- 
sions has a limit, beyond which the feelings deaden or subside. 
Hence, when Lear re-appears, for which we are prepared by 
the course of events, it is with a subsidence of passion, and a 
inodiGed sensibility to his wrongs, that afford a sensible relief to 
the spectators. 

With agonised feeling wo watcli the tall ship vainly struggling 
with the storm : the tempest past, we look on the wreck calmly 
reposing on the waters ; the worst has happened, but the dreadful 
suspense is over; and we gaze with less emotion to-day on dead 
corpses, than we did yesterday on living men. We then caught 
the infection of " life's fitful fever," we now share the rest of 
those that " lie in cold obstruction." 

Lear is next brought before us in converse with the blinded 
Gloster. The simple and pathetic manner in which the latter 
makes known his irreparable loss, and the half sportive raillery 
of Lear — 



" Hatter and impertiaencf mixed ! rea«o 
as they glance off from their particular sorrows to the injustice 
that " plates sin with gold," and the frightful social cankers that 
burrow beneath the imperfect institutions of civilisation, are inex- 
pressibly fine :^ 

" Leab. — B«ad thoa this cholleoge. 

■■ Gum. — Were all the letters snns, I codd not ^ee one, 

* In the eombitiatioD of frightful realitjr with fantaatic adjaucts, Shakespeare 
waa rivalled hj Webctei', in his Ducheis de Molfi ; but to havB in addition dit. 
erimiiuMd re^ Snm aHaiued iiiMUUtjr wm bd Mtamplicliiiiuit (or Shaknpeare 
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" Olm. — What, with the eau of eyei T 

" Lxut. — 0, ho, am yoa th«ra with me 1 No eyM in yoni head, nor no 
■none; in ^ont pnne ! Yoqi syea ore in a beaty caie, jmu pnrie in a light ; 
Yet ^a He hoir this vorld goes.* 

" QuM.— I Bee it feelingly. 

■> LlAB. — What, ait mad 7 A man may see how this vorld goes with no 
cyei. Look irith thine ears. See hav yon justice rails upon yon Himple thief- 
Hark, In thine ear : change places ; and handy*dandy, which is the jostice, 
which is tba thief !t Thou host seen a farmer's dog bark at a be^ar ? 

" Glos Ay Sir. 

" LsAR. — And the creature run from the eur? There thon night'st behold 
the great image af authority : a dog's obeyed in office. * * * Throngh 
tattered clothfs Email vioes do appear, robes and fair'd gowns hide all ; plat« 
tin with gold, and the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; arm it in rags, 
a pigmy's straw doth pierce it, * * If thon wilt weep my fortunes, take my 
eyes. I know thee well enough ; thy name ii Qloster. Thou must b« 
patient ; we came crying hither. Thou know'st the first time that we smell 
the ur, we wawl and cry. * * When we aie born, we cry that we are com* 
to this great stage of fools." 

In the first scene of tlie play Goneril remarks, in reference to 
Lear's rasli disposal of his kingdom, " you see )iow full of changes 
his age is ; * * the best and soundest of his time hath been but 
rash." Lear pronounces himself "thonaturalfooloffortune," The 
possession of some of the noblest qualities of the heart and of the 
finest attributes of the intellect, availed not to save him from the 
consequences of this " rash humour." Bis character, as exhibited 
in the scene referred to, prepares us from the first for some great 
catastrophe ; but in the pr^nant, suggestive reflections of tlie re- 
cent dialogue we find a depth of truthful thought, of keen ob- 
servation, and of generous sympathy for the victims of tyranny 
and injustice, for which the antecedents of the Idiig gave no 
promise. Shakespeare evidently makes Lear the eiponent ofhia 
own strong views of the social abuses and conventional hypocrisies 
of his own age ; his mind's eye is resting, not on the vices of the 
Sason monarchy, but on those of England under the first of the 
Stuarts. It is probable that he was not unwilling, under the 
shelter of Lear's madness, to give out the lash with more severt^ 
and directness than would have been quite safe fiom one supposed 
to be more under the dictates of reason ; and as if conscious that 
there was too much method in his madness here, he suddenly 
breaks offinto a whimsical conceit, and for the rest of the scene 
displays perfect hallucination. 

' * " The whole world is, properly speaking, a trade anhartaa." — Rahel. 

t " Of the same sheet of paper whereon the jadge bse but Just writ a sen- 
tence against an adulterer, he s(«a1s a piece whereon ift wtite a loTO-lMter (o bia 
companion's .wife," — Mmtaij/nt. 
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The feeling of consciousness to returning life expressed in 
Sebastian's wondei-ful picture of the Raising of Lazarus, offers a 
parallel to Lear's apprehension of returning sanity under the 
ministering care of Cordelia. Lazarus seems a thing betneen two 
beings,* Lear a being between two states of mental existence ; if 
madness no longer usurps the empire of the mind, the powers of 
reason have scarcely yet taken possession of the vacant tlirone. 
" COBDKLiA. — • • • How faies yonr m^esty ? 
" Lbab, — You do me wrong to take me oat o the grave. 
Thou art a eodI in bliss : bnt I am bound 
Upon a wheel of Gie, that mine own t^axi 
Do scald like molten lead. 
*' Coa. — Sir, do you know me ? 

" Leak. — Yon are a spirit I know ; when did you die ? 
->' Cox.— Still, still far wide, 

" Lb4B.— Where hara I been ? Where am H Fair daj-ligbt, 
I am mightily abneed : I should eien die with pity 
To see anotbei tbue : I knov not what to say. 
* * Would I were assuied of my coadltioD. 

" Cob.— O look upon me, Sir, 

And hold your handji in benediction o'er me. 

■■ LiAB. — Pray, do not mock me, 

I am a rery foolish fond old man, 
Fonr-BCore and upward, and to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Hethinki I ihonld knov yon. • • • " 

The subsidence, like tho accession, of insanity in Lear is gradual, 
no where overstepping the modesty of nature. A half-consciousness 
of the present is accompanied by a dim shadowing of the past ; he 
recognises Cordelia, but his mind can scarcely realise her presence. 
" LuB. — Be your tears wet ? yet faith, I pray, weep not. 

If you haTB poison for rae, I will drink it. 

I luiow yon do not lore me : for your aisten 

Bare, as I do remember, done me wrong. 

You bare some cause, they hare not." 

A calm sadness succeeds to his distempered fancies. Although " the' 
great breach in his abused nature is cured," the rooted sorrow is 
not pluclc'd from his memory ; the written troubles of the brain 
are not razed out ; " the contentious storm that swelled th« 
curled waters, 'bove the main," had but invaded him to the skin ; 
but the tempest that swept over his mind had left there its 
ineffaceable traces. Joy would be out of place in such a scene, 
and inconsistent with such a character. 

Lear is restored to partial reason, but soon to be plunged into 
perfect despair :— with Edgar, he might well exclaim—' 

* Ijunb'i Eway on tbe prodnctien* of Modem Art. . 
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" god» ! — *ho is't enn tay fam al tkt wtnl f 

1 am wone than e'er I wai, 

And worss I may be yet, the worst a not, 

So loog as ire can say Mi> u Ihe leorit." 

A prisoner along with Cordelia at tlie mercy of Gloster's bas- 
tard son, who instantly plots the ilestruction of both, Lear no 
longer struggles with fato ; one sole remaining hope, one only 
passionate aspiration is left to him, — to live or die with her, his 
affection for whom swallows up all feeling else. No longei he 
invokes " the nimble lightning's blinding flames" upon his cru«l 
tormentors, no longer seeks oblivion of his own sufferings in the 
contemplation of the wide-spread miseries of life. The " insolence 
of office" wounds not him who banished the noble Kent for com- 
ing betwixt his sentence and his power ; the proud man's con- 
tumely draws no rebuke fiomhim" whose nature nor place" could 
brook the humblest remonstrance. " Be is made tame by for- 
tune's blows." 

" Leak. — • • * Come, let's away to prison, 

We two alone vill sing like birds in the cage. 

When tbon dost aek my blessing, I'll kneel down, 

And ask of thee forgiveness : so we'll live. 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and langh 

At gilded butterflies, and bear poor roiniei 

Talk of coart news ; and we'll talk with them too. 

Who loEes and who wins ; who'e in who's oat ; 

And tSike upon us the mystery of things, 

Ab if we were God's Bpies ; and we'll wear oat. 

In a wall'd prison, packs and sects of great ones, 

That ebb and Sow by the moon/* 

To live divested of human passions, estranged from sympathy 
with the sentient world around us, impassive to wrong and 
insensible to pain, has ever been the dream of philosophy ; but 
never the attainment of mortals. So long as life is the warder of 
the soul, wo are bound to its interests and affections. In narrowing 
'their sphere, we but intensify their force. The pursuit of "gilded 
butterflies" will ever be universal as the search after happiness ; 
and the "mystery of things" is never likely to want interpreters 
among the most mysterious of all things — Men." 

The closing scene of the drama, in which Lear enters vith 

* " I have looked at men, at their insect-aniieties ajid giant-projects ; 
thrir godlike schemes and-mouselike occnpatians -, theii wondioizs race-mnnitig 
after happiness : he trusting to the gallop of his horse, he to the nose of hii 
ass, a third to his own legs ; this whirling lottery of life in vhicb ao many a 
creature stakes his innocence, and his heaven ! ijl trying for a prize, and 
blanks are the whole drawing; there was not a prize in the batch. It is a 

.tniTn. KmttiaT (n Kpinn. too™ inl;o (by gyes, it it ticUe thy midxiff tO IftOgh" 
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Cordelia (lead In liis arms, (must ire confess it?) somewhat dis- 
appoints us. It may Ije that our compassion is exhausted, our 
ininds incapable of receiving any deeper impressions. We feel 
that we have played out the play, and that nothing remains but 
to dismiss the actors from tlie stage. Very beautiful is Lear's 
reminiscence of Cordelia — 

** Her ToiM «m erM soR, 
Gentle and low, an excell«at thing in iromou." 

Her death loosens Lear's last hold of life ; bis longer retention 
liere would be a cruel mockery — 

" Vbi not his ghoit : O let him past ; he hates him 
That would upon the rack of thi* tough wotU 
Stretch him out longer." 



Tlte most charmiug of essayists and genial of critics, has left us 
some remarks on Lear as an acting play, and also, some admirable 
strictures npon the alterations (now happily no longer tolerated) 
made by playwrights and mani^ers, in the denouement of this 
tragedy. 

" The Lear of Shakespeare cannot be acted. The contemptible 
maAinery with which they mimic the storm he goes out in, is not 
more inadeqnat« to represent the horrors of the real elements, 
than auj actor can be to represent Lear. The greatness of Lear 
is not in corporal dimensiore, but in intellectual ; the explosions 
of bis passions arc terrible as a volcano ; they are storms turn- 
Jog up and disclosing to the bottom that rich sea, his mind, with 
all its vast riches ; it is his mind which is laid bare. This case of 
fiesh and blood seems too insignificant to be thought on, even as 
he himself neglects it. On the stage we ses nothing but corporal 
infirmities and weakness, the impotence of age ; while we read it 
we see not Lear, but we are Lear ; we are in hia mind ; we are 
sustained by a grandeur which batfles the malice of his daughters 
and storms; in the aberratious of hisreasoawe discover a mighty 
irregular power of reasoning, unmetbodised from the ordinary 

Eurposes of life, but exerting iis powers, a« the wind blows where it 
steth, at will on the abuses aud corruptions of mankind. What 
have looks or tones to do with that sublime identification of his 
age with that of the heavens themselves, when in big reproaches 
to them for conniving at the injustice of his children, he reminds 
them that they themselves are old? What gesture shall we 
aiM>ropriate to this ? What has voice or the eye to do with such 
things? But the play is beyond all art, as the tamperings with 
it show : it is too hard and strong ; it roust have love-icenes, and 
VOL. y,— ao ji. 43 
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a happj ending. It is not enough that Cordelia is & daughter, 
she must shine as a lorer too. Fate has put his hook in the 
nostrils of this Leviathan, for Garrick and his followers, the 
shonmen of the scene, to draw it about more easily. A lappy 
ending ! — as if the living martyrdom that Lear has fone through, 
tbe flaving of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal 
from the stage of life the only decorous thing for him. If he is 
io live and t» happy after, if he could sustain this world's burden 
after, why all this pudder and preparation, why torment us with 
all this unnecessary sympathy ? As if -the childish pleasure of 
-.getting his gilt,iobes and sceptre again could tempt hiro to act 
'-over again his misused station ; as if at his years and with his 
experience anything was left but to die." 

'In tliese trutliful and beautiful passages, how erer, the writer 
seems to liave overlooked a very powerful ai^uinent against his 
obj.ection to the acting of King Lear — that it was writ/en for the 
■alagt. Doubtless, all theEttrical paraplicrnalia are contemptible, 
■as imitations of nature in her grandest moods ; and all that the most 
consummate skill of the actor can leffeet in gesture and expression, 
-fall lar short of real passion and^feeling. It is impossible that It 
could be otherwise ; but vrere it possible to cauuterfeit nature so 
«losely as to ^duce a sense of reality great enough to abuse 
the mitid into a belief of the actual, the verj purpose of the 
drama trould be defeated, and the mind, in tragic representa- 
tion, be possessed only by unmitigated pain and horror. If the 
objection ! e tenable in the case of Lear, surely it is equally so 
against the acting of tragedy altogether. The stage adjuncts ts 
the storm in Lear are not more -contemptible than must ever be 
those of the Witch Scene in Macbeth, or the Graveyard in 
Hamlet. It must be remembered that Shakespeare wrote 
fur the stage, lived by the stnge, and enjoj-iiig his tiiumplis 
in the tumultuous applause of the spectators, cared probably 
little for that of the solitary reader. It was his felicity to lire in 
an age of creation, itis our misfortune to liave been cast upon one of 
criticism. 
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Art. VIH— projects FOR IMPROYED SHIPPING; 
ACCOMMODATION IN BOMBAY HARBOUR. 

1. Papers relalive to a Project for Wet onij Dry. Docks iit- 

Ike Harbour of Bombay. Printed for GoverQineDt at 
the Bombay Education Society's PfesB ; 1856. PageS' 
74, nith Maps. 

2. Oa Docks and Wharfs for Bombay. Proceedings of the- 

Bombay Meclianics' Institution : Sessitm 1857- 

Good roads are am^ng essentials in the civilisation of ereiy 
people ; good docks and good harbours are among the essential 
means of every commercial people. The wealth trf every nation- 
is now-a-day to be measured by tiie range of its commerce, by its 
powers of export and- of import ; and as the hermit cynic differs 
in manners from the complaisant man of the world, does the- 
land-bound pet^e differ in riches from tlie people whose terri-' 
tory boasts a sea frontage. The history of all ages tells us this. 
In very olden time the ports were at once the inlets and the* 
outlets for wealth, and the prosperity of the inland couutrjr. 
swelled or shrank as these ports were active or idle. 

Man very goon learnt that alone, he was poor and powerless,, 
without, food for tliought, or opportunity of action. W isdom might 
he gather, but how shallow and false a wisdom ! — the work only of 
his own senses and his own thoughts upon the glorious but 
inanimate world around him. His own hands might gather for 
him the means of life, but how joyless and how bare a. life that 
counted not companionship in tlie sowing and in the reaping! 
He would go to bis fellow-men ; he would find them, and his feeb . 
should tread a path in which theirs should also tread ;- with his 
fellows he would work, he would eat, be would think ; from theni' 
he would learn as tliey should from him-, and the wisdom of all 
should be the harvest of the thinkings of eachi The foot-track 
grew into the road^ and anon, the teachings of the compass led 
our forefathers from their own to other shores, and up sprung all • 
the arts, rude indeed in their in&ncy, that maritime intercourse 
showed to be necessary. 

Needless, indeed, would it be, to refer here to individuaL 
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ftd in the year 1854-55 to 735,562^ tons ; and in t\ie j'ear 
1855-56 to 912,140^ tons. Large accessiona to tliis trade are 
properly anticipated as resulting from extended railway facilities ; 
and of the futnre iequireRientsfi)r sliip accommodation, it woulj 
indeed be difficult to tender any estmiate. The eitent to which the 
growth of public works alone has already augmented the business- 
of the port, is apparent from the facta that a hundred thousaiKt 
tons of railway materials, and about a million of sleepers have 
been landed, and that twenty thousand tons of castings are now 
in progress of delivery for one undertaking alone — the Vehar 
Water-works. The imports of iron ar« quoted in the Govern- 
ment papers at seven thousand tons, whereas one Railway 
Company, the Great Indian Peninsula, imported dinteen titou- 
sand tons during the year 1856. 

The present deficiency of accommodation, and expense thereby 
entailed on the importers, are well known to all who are interested 
in the trade of Bombay. The following are illustrations of this :— 
The average expense of bringing goods from a ship's side and 
landing on the wharf, isRs. 1-2 per ton, and for heavy machinery 
Ra. 2 per ton ; but the latter is now a losing rate, because th^ 
quantity to be landed exceeds tlie capabilities of the boats, and 
of room for their discharge, and boat-hire has risen 75 per cent, 
within the last six months. The Collector of Customs has found it 
Bocessaiy to threaten a withdrawal of their licenses from all boats- 
above 16 tons, on account of the large space they occupy alongside 
the wharf. The" Queen Victoria" steamer arrived in the harbour,- 
having 80 tons of locomotives for the G. I. P. Railway, and for the 
Vehar Water-works. It was necessary to get this vessel under 
the masting sheers in Duncan Dock, for the purpose of unloading 
her. This dock was at that time occupied bv the " Queen" steam 
fVigate, and she had to be taken out to admit the " Queen Victoria," 
being the fourth time that Her Majesty had been subjected to- 
displacement. The unloading oftheSOtons was accomplished 
at a coat of Rs. 1,200, or Rs. 15 per ton. 

The very irregular plan of the site of Bombay, consisting of a 
mere strip or tongue of land, bounded on the east by a 
shallow rocky coast with prominent shoals and high masses of 
rock, might create a natural apprehension that difficulties 'would 
occur in selecting the best position for such dock or wharf 
accommodation as the trade of the port demands ; and that 
when selected, a large quantity of rock must be removed in 
order to provide such a depth of water as would make the dock& 
available for large ships. These difficulties have been felt, and 
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tbe practical value of such propositions as the public exigenciea 
have as yet succeeded in evoking. 

In the first place, the fact that the Government has recognised 
the necessity of docks, or some tautamount conveniences, being 
provided for Bombay, maybe admitted as a tolerably strong pro(», 
primd/acie, that such necessity does exist. Without joining in 
any general depreciation of the improving tendencies of oui 
Indian rulers, ve are constrained to allovr that they seldom 
oxhibit any eztrrane haste in forestalling the public demands, or 
in providing for the public necessities. They dare not, indeed* 
delay social reforms, like judges' decrees, until precedents can be 
found among the books ; but such are alvays postponed until 
potept reasons be discovered, or mayhap, discover themselves, 
as the growl of the tiger from his lair, iu tones of unmistakeable 
and impatient demand. We theiefoie assume the governmental 
proceedings recorded in the pablicatioa of which we have quoted 
the title at the head of this article, as " confirmation strong" that 
Uie shipping service of Bombay is as yet but very inadequately 
provided for ; although the slightest obeervatiou' of the daily 
doings in tbe neigbbourhood of the Golaba causeway and the 
cotton grounds, might furnish most indubitable testimony to a 
similar efi'ect. 

The number of Bquare-ri(|$;ed vessels thiU entered Bombay 
port during the year 1855, is recorded as 311, besidM 
218 steamera ; or together 529; making an aggregate of 
27d,805 tons. The mode or modes in which this tonnage is now 
landed, may be understood from the evidence of the Offici^ing 
Commissioner of Customs, Salt, and Opiam, who, being requested 
to report on the cost of loading and unloading vessels in the port 
of BtHubay, stated, " On making inquiries from the several 
merchants, I still experienced great difficulty in procuring tlie 
required information, as there is no uniform system or practice 
adopted by them. One firm, perhaps, contracts for boat-hire 
alone ; another contracts for tbe goods being discha^ed from the 
ship, and landed on the wharf ; while another, perhaps, contracts 
for the removal of the goods from a ship to the depoeiting (^ 
them in the merchants' warehouses, including the cost of guard- 
ing them, &c. &c." " Petty pilferage" aud " damage from wet" 
during the monsoon, are among the casualties to which goods thus 
treated aie Boid to be e]^)OEed. The " petty pilferage" is stated 
to have been proved, a few years since, to amount to Rupees 
1,600,000. 

The trade of the port is shown to be increasing, having amount- 
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preferring one of the projecto, and another Member es preferring 
the other, and the Governor having favonred one sefaeme, afWrwArds 
abandoned as inrolving too niucK rock excavation, reverted to the 
pet project of his Chief Engineer, as it had been convenient); 
modified by one of his honourable colleagues. 

The " memorandum" produced before the committee on the 
6th October 1855, gave the particulars of four projects for docks, 
wliicii had undergone discussion, and th*jse particulars are shown 
in the fbllowing tabular farm, fur the purpose of facilitoting com- 
parison : — 
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T))e first and fourth of these schemes were abandoned ; one on 
account of iu distance from tlie Town and the Fort, the other on 
ac«>unt of tlie enormous quantity of rock excavation required fiv 
it, and thus two projects onl; remained before the committee. 
The comparison of these two appears, from the above table, to 
■how great advantages connected with the "Apollo Bunder" docks, 
over those derivable from the "Moody Bay" scheme. The principal 
obiecljon against the former was, that in order to make a perfect 
communication between the docks and the railway, a line of rails' 
or a traniroad would be needed, which might possibly interfere to 
some degree with some of tlie existing thoroughfares, and this 
objection was held to be more than balanced by one preferred 
against the " Moody Bay" project, vii. the insufficiency of the' 
accommodation wliich it would provide for shipping purposes, and 
espocially the inadequacy of the space thereby assigned for tlie 
hu-ge and extending requiiements of the railway service. The 
question of cost of the two plans respectively, cannot be considered- 
as determined with anything like even probable accuracy. Tlw 
greit difficulty of estimating the amount or the value of tlw 
work tliat may be required, and of providing for the great and 
costly casualties to which all such- enterprises are subject, are 
welt knoivD to all experienced cagineers, and the only ntetos- 
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wliicii tiiA papers afford ui of gneuinf^ at tli« wty in nhicli the 
committee or the Mveral projectors fulillled this importaat part 
of their mission, are eiUibited in the quoted items of ihe estimate 
fertile "Moody Bay" scheme, as revised bytnilitnry authtwily, asd 
which, tre have no hesitation in afBrmii^, would be found to be !« 
ezceciled by the actual cost, should tliat scheme evei be renilsed. 
A more correct estimate would probably exceed the proffered one 
ID the proportion of two to one. 

The final Government resolution upon the matter, dated 19t)t 
June 1856, approves of the "Moody Buy" scheme, and orders that 
the Dockyaird Engineer shall be called on to prepare the required 
plan and estimates, the Right Honourable the Governor iu Coun- 
cil having previously announced his intention to " at once apply 
for the Honourable Court's approval of the scheme, and for their 
permisMon to undertake the Rirmation of the docks as a Govern- 
ment work, uulMi some companp thould It found wiliing to do 
M." His Lordship, itshould be noticed, had, in a fonner minute, 
doted I9th October 1855, stated that iu reporting the proceedings 
of the dock committee to the Court of Directors, it nouid " be 
well to inform the Conrt that the probability which exists that the 
projected works will be undertaken by a joint stock company, has 
prevented our proposing that the dock works (though essential to 
the impTorement of the port, and indeed nigently called for by 
its growing importance) sbonid be constructed at the expense of 
Government." 

We shall, if we live long enough, rbeeive with a curinos intereit 
the rdvelstion iJiat old Time may m^e of the solution of thia 
problem. The deq)eTate determination to " at once" apply for 
the Court's permission to undertake the docks as a iSovern^ 
nwn^uwri, is to nicely attempered by the saving condition, "unless 
some company should be found willing to do so," that we must 
all feel anxious to learn from futurity how long tltis condition 
will be held operative, and at what remote period Bombay may 
be blessed with proper slirpping accommodation at the bands 
eitber of an importuned Court, or a willing company. 

Ttiat any association of commercial speculators who may ^ib 
disposed to assume the responsibilities of such an uiidertakingf, 
would consent to adopt a site and an arrangement for their worksV 
as laid down by Government rule upon such slender testimony 
aa that offered in the report of the dock committee, appears 
extremely unlikely, and would, moreover, offer a poor gnarantee 
of th^ reigning wisdotn of such company. We might much 
more safely augur that the " Apollo Bimdec" site would be thb 
VOL. V. — NO. ir. 50 
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fftvouiite with any such collection ol practicKl men having a due 
TiguA to their own and their sliarehDlderB' interests, uid we think 
we are justifletl in promising the Governor in Council, that when 
a joint stock company doea undertake the construction of docks for 
Bombay, " Moody Bay" will not be the site of their selection. 

During the eleven months which have passed since the BJght 
Honourable theGovemor in Council arrived at the potential restive 
to ask the Honourable Court to do the work if nobody else would 
doit, an alternative scheme has been introduced to public notice in 
the shape of a paper read before the Bombay Mechanics' Institn- 
tion. This scheme, — the project of Mr. William Walker, in the 
service of tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, a 
gentleman favorably known to the community of Bombay for his 
' energy of resource and practical skill, shown in a variety of ways 
in connexion with the duties of the office be holds under the 
Company, — which is characterised by a dashing disr^ard of 
all difficulties, proposes to erect a few miles of pier or jetty, or 
" wharf wall," as the proposer calls it, which shall be a hundred 
feet wide on the top, and some fifty feet, more or less, according 
to the depth of soundings, in height. By this extended con- 
struction it is presumed that ample space will be obtained for 
instantly providing a wharf-berth for every ship that can possibly 
enter the narbour ; that thus delay must be out of the questtcm, 
and a ship may be delivered and reloaded before the captain has 
made his round of calls in the town, while an elaborate arrange- 
ment of warehouses and of rails on the pier, will enable the 
merchants to put their consignments at once under lock and key, 
or to send them up-country by availing themselves of pre- 
sent and future lines of railway. The wall is proposed to be built 
solid, faced with masonry on both sides, and fillM in with stone 
chips, earth, &c., as may be convenient Openings might be 

tirovided to admit the current and thus prevent silting, and a 
ai^ opening for the passage of ships could be spanned by a 
swing-bridge of any required dimensions. 

This scheme — as subsequently reduced by the proposer — would 
provide a pier 3 miles and 220 yards in length, and 100 feet 
wide on the top for a part of its length ; 82 feet wide for another 
portion, and 32 feet wide for the remainder. The estimate for 
this work, including JO per cent, for contingencies, amounts to 
*897,668-8s. or Rs. 8,976,684, exclusive of cranes, moorings, 
fender-pieces, and wharf-sheds, the special charges for the \aa 
of which it was soggeeted would repay tlieir cost. The project is 
well supported by good reasttning, and excited considerable ia- 
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Mnst at sereral lueetingB of the Bombay Mech&oica' Institutimi. 
The President, whose active enei^y in fosteriag the infant associa- 
tion he has pliilanthropically adopted, cannot be too highly com- 
mended, entered upon the examination of the scheme with a lively 
anxiety to discuss its merits and defects, upon popular, commer- 
cial, and professiaual grounds, and in a kindiy spirit of criticism 
removed the over-colouring with which the author, in an ecstacy of 
natural enthusiasm, itad decked his picture. It must, however, be 
gratifying and encouraging in a high degree to the suggestor of 
ttie sea-wall, that this toning down left the composition itself 
UDtonched, and that he may quote the approving words of the 
Cliief Engineer of tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway : — " I am 
quite prepared to admit that he has laid down a sound principle 
in recommending piers instead of wet-docks." This testimony, in 
the faco of all the reasons jmt contra that could be, and were alleged, 
should have greater weight in the estimation of the vigorous and 
discriminating mind of the father of the sea-wall, than even « 
Giovernnient resolution to appoint a committee to examine and 
report upon it. The one may lead to a modified realisation of th« 
plan ; while the other could but simply consign the records of its 
examination to the hands of the trunkmaker. 

The principal arguments in favour of the sen-wall, as compared 
with wet-docks, enunciated during the discussion, were its great 
length and corresponding convenience for immediately loading and 
unloading ships; its comparative cheapness of construction iu pro- 
portion to the berthing provided ; the safety of cotton-laden ' 
vessels from accidental or incendiary lire, as they could be instantly 
hauled off the wharf ; and the impossibility of Einy silting occur- 
ring t^ainst the faces of a wall built out openly from the natural 
coast. The all^ations similarly elicited against the scheme 
were, that the first cost roust be great, in order to bring out the 
pier into sufficiently deep water to make it available for large 
ships at low water ; that the difference between high and low 
water, fifteen feet, would either limit the periods of loading and 
discharging cargo to the time of high water, or otherwise 
involve inconveniences by the rising and falling of the ship with 
the tide ; and that the remoteness of the end of the pier from the 
present warehouses and railway terminus, would impose upon 
cargoes there landed or shipped, a considerable extra expense in 
haulage. In reply to these objectious it is declared that lai^e- 
nes3 of cost should not, if within reasonable limits, be admitted 
an objection, considering the great public interests to be served ; 
that the difference in level of the ships at high and low wat«[ 
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would li&ve a self-corn pensating effect, (supposing export! tuA 
tinports to be equal, or nearly so,) ns slioots might be etn|rioyed, 
and the difficulty m ascent would be balanced by tlie facility in 
descent ; and tnat the erection of substantial warehouBes on tba 
wall itself would give the merchants the means of arranging tlieit 
operations eo as to avoid all needless removal of the goods, vhile 
tbo lines of rail on the wharf would be available for tmpioved 
communications with the present or any future railway termini. 

Now, judging this question between the advocates of such doctia 
and sea-walls, simply according to the weight of the evidence u!- 
duced on either side, and without any pretension to professional 
knowledge, every one must .idmit that sea-walls are entitled to » 
verdict, and we are assured that the more intimate the acquun- 
tance with the only available sites for wet-docks, the greater will 
the difficulties appear whicli have to be surmounted in the remov- 
al of immense masses of hard and intractable rock, and in the 
constant necessity for a most expensive dredging service for the 
removal of the silt within the enclosed area. Moreover, steam 
dredgers working in the midst of cotton-laden ships, might b* 
reasonably objected to as an open candle in a gunpowder>store. 

In reviewing the proceedings connected with the announcement 
of this, and many another simitar proposition for public works 
of great and commanding importance, it is to be remarked how 
earnestly the question of first cost is i^tate<), and how small 
the chance that the plea of general utility, or even necessity, can 
prevail against the charge of a great expenditure. If all pro- 
posals for public improvements are to be tried by this obswete 
standard, and are to stand or fall by their assurasoe or denial of 
a handsome immediate dividend, it will bevgivto suggest amend- 
ment ; let us put the seal of 1851 on India's hopes, and leave 
posterity to break it in soiAe fature age, when the sluggish veins 
of the East can respond to the pulsations of European enterprise. 

In the case under review, however, there can be no doubt Uiat a 
very considerable revenue would be collected if the whole »port 
and import trade of the harbour were conducted upon such 
systematic rules as are commonly adopted in European ports. The 
principle of a compulsory use of docks or other similar accommodo/- 
tion, and of compulsor} payment for such use, may indeed wear an 
unpopular aspect to people who have been immemorially accustomed 
to do things m their own rude and laboriously extravagant manner. 
Tlie work of the coolie, purchased for a very small amosnt of 
current coin, may be regarded as cheap work, and really is so for 
many purposes; but it is evident that chesp and unguidml labour is 
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iBcotnpstibte with true ecORomy for ihippiiig purposei, especudljr 
Ht ports vrhicli cmn furnbli only ft tery limited range of bathiug, 
and are at the same time awarming nitli an iDcreased trade. A 
pr^nant quesUoD upon this point has been put to the fvlloving 
effect : — What ift the iiae of building ships for anift service if 
the time gained from the voyage is wasted in the port ? A race- 
Ikorse may need a season's training to fit kirn for a mile heat ; 
but the extra capital sunk in making a fast ship instead of a slow 
oae, is wantonly thrown away if she is detained in dock or port 
longer than necessary to discitarge one cargo and receive aRotuer. 

The owneia and captains of ships are ilioroughly and prac- 
tically impressed with the truths of these positions. They would 
be only too glad to avail tbemselves of proper berthing at ft pro- 
per price, and the more rapidly they could have their vessels 
cleai«d and reloaded, tlie more highly would they esteem the 
arrangements of the port. Contrary opinions have indeed been 
invented for, and imputed to, them ; but it may he safely asserted 
such opinions have never been adopted by the shipping iuteresti, 
ainoe ship-building lias been studied, and commerce understood. 

Every one ef the sites yet suggested for wet docks in Bombay, 
involves a large amount of excavation of hard rock ; and every 
one of them promises at beat but a very scanty provision for the 
present trade of the port, with little or no allowance for its 
future extension. Indeed the schemes are palpably limited 
to suit the corners in which they have been proposed to be 
constructed, and to keep the cost of excavation nitliin bounds 
-of apparent reasonableness. It has been enunciated as a 
" loaxim," that one generation should not be required to sink 
capital for the benefit of a succeeding one ; and it has been 
asserted that this is parUcularly applicable to Bombay, where the 
high rate of interest for money expended will, in nine years, equal 
the principal. If the terms of this maxim, are held to be exact, 
we must, for onr own generation only, sink several priocipsis in 
order to anticipate its wants. Reducing ageiieration to tliirty- 
ux years, it is evident that a sum of money spent now will be 
equal to four times that sum expended at the end of our genera- 
tion. This maxim would therefore surely lead to an expenditure 
of still more limited anticipation. Why not reduce it to a nine 
years' term ? and have prc^bly to begin a second set of docks 
just before the first could be finished ? 

Now we contend that docks and many other similar public 
works are exactly the matters on which aliberal expenditure ahoitld 
bs tolerated, in order ta provide diem of ample capacity for the 
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f rowing wants of our own and even of Gucceeding generations. 
'hey are works wliicli occupy a long time in preparatory considw- 
atioD and discussion, and a long time also in conBtruction. . Ws 
have se«u that the tonn:^ of the port of Bombay increased 25 
per cent, in one year — 1854-5 to 1855-6. Will the holders of 
the maxim we have quoted tell us what will be its extent by tb9 
time their docks are ready for its accommodation ? The appliof 
tion of this maxim would lead to a miserably paisimonious and 
inefficient system In designing public works, and would indeed turn 
out to be as fatally detrimental to our own interests, as intended 
to be ungenerous towards our successors. It would, moreoTer, be 
easy enough to demonstrate the real injustice ofthis narrow policy. 
Let us remember that our forefathers have. pledged our funds to 
pay for their wars, and those who deny the right of posterity to 
enjoy the benefits of our investments in public works, would 
perhaps with little ceremony anticipate the resources of the next 
generation, if needed to defend their shipping, or advance the 
range of their commercial speculation. 

Truly, docks constructed upon the piecemeal principle wonid 
be as astounding novelties as engineering works, as they would 
eventually be found costly and inefficient as means of facilitating 
the shipping of a port. An extended shore, as at London and 
Liverpool, with chalk and gravel bottom, offers opportunities of 
increasing docks to any extent, and of giving each of them its own 
independent communication with the river ; whereas in Bombay 
there is little choice of site, the same obdurate rocky surface 
presents itself wherever we examine, and future dock extensions 
would probably have to be provided outside the small docks at 
first proposed, while the means of ingress and ^ess would 
necessarily be of a very limited character. 

Reverting to the other scheme,— the sea-wall proposed by Mr. 
Walker, — we are struck with the original ooldness of the 
design, and with its extraordinary freedom from any imposed con- 
dition of littleness or insufficiency. Once commenced, it might 
be carried out to any required distance ; and on the other hand, 
the singular ease with which its author abandoned one half of it, 
and showed how valuable the other half would still remain, leads 
to the belief that the sea-wall might be practically realised just as 
far as its promoters might elect, and that a great proportion of the 
present project might probably be abandoned, without interfering 
with its essential usefulness. So soon as deep water is reached, 
the wall may be extended, year by year, to provide as many 
berths as the growing trade may demand ; and the works might 
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eTen, it is supposed, be suspended and resumed at any time tliat 
commerce required it, and capital could pay for it. 

Although ve are tolerably certain that Mr. Walker has not 
devised the best line for bis vork, and have very great doubts as 
to the kind of construction he recommends, we cordially concur in 
the opinion expressed by Mr. J. J. Berkley, that " he has laid 
down a sound principle in recommending piers instead of wet- 
docks," and ffith that gentleman we are " inclined to believe that 
the project may be modified to some practical and useful shape, 
within more moderate bounds as i^;Eirds expense." 

We should.be glad to see the project taken up in the proper 
quarter, made ship-shape as an engineering design, and adopted 
by a competent company, while the Giorernment is trying to find 
one willing to construct docks in Moody. Bay. 
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Indian treaties, 19 ; — *ar>, 21 ; — oririn of the Pindari -war, it ; — hewing 
fraternities, 22 ;— destiny of BrltiiE power in India, 28 ;— canse (Ttha 
Burmese war, 24 ; — freedom of the press, ib: — annciationoFthePiiDjaiib, 26,; 
— its oanses, 26 ;— spirit of the Indian Directory, 27 ; — administration ef 
jDstioe, A;— .edniational measures, 28 ; — diuatisfaction therewith, 29 ; — tha 
GoTMiinent scheme ' impartial' or 'ttentral,' 80 ; — aniTersal satisfaction not 
to be expected, 81 ; — public works, Mohamedon and British, 82 ; — Brah- 
mwiical endownmits, 84 ; — religions toleration, 36 ; — return made by Ens- 
land tot the 'WMlth town from India, ST ■■, — theory respecting the possibU 
extent of BiWih eonqoests, 88 ; — the Vedas, ib ; — monotheism of Brah- 
iTHPiIsm, ih; — mMle, sorcery, and witchcraft, 40 ;— temples, tA ,■ — saorifieea, 
41 ; — met eiupsj ^oris, 42 ; — early marriaoM, 4S ; — th^ objecia and efActi, 
44 ; — polygamy, tt ,■ — case of converts to Christianity, 45 ; — never praetiied 
with divine sonotlon, ib ; — Bonfonnded with Iwitunacy, 46 ; — the only 
remedy, it ; — Kondsh and Protestant miisioiu, if; — oonclnsioii, 48. 



/ndut. —History of, 1 ;- _. 
relotioiu with Persia, 1 
MMient, 242 ; — mutiny act fo 
from &i|jand to, 828. 

Indi<m Arehiteetun—Seriew of a work on, 800 ;—progreai of the. art, ii ;— 
sketch of a mioaret of a mosque (pi. i.) , ti ; — firet and reproductive lystemi 
of Europe, 801 ;— Bombay edifices, 802 ;— the modem architect, ii ,-— can 
we have a new »nd original style ! 808 ;— progress of design, 804 ;— im- 
provementi on old plans, 805 ; — course adopted in India, if ; — conception 
and execution, 806 ;— Indian archit«cture— Buddhist Uts, SOS ;— dagsbas, 
809 ;— earg templtB at Behar, 810 ; — in the Oodaygeeree, near Cuttoc^, 
811 ;— in Western India, t& ;— om>tD«ntaUoD of caire UooIm, 812 ;— 
date M theii «seavMioB, 818 ;— mvm at KmIs*, Elloia, and Kaoaii, ii ;— 
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(•m^M of Southern Indiii, ib ; — tlie wcoud Mmple at Jeniwlam, u rebnilt 
hj Hend, 8ia ;— thenortheni Hindn M;l», 16 ;— tem^e U BmoIU, 817 ;— 
t&eOiuantitTl«,8IS;— tketchetiuilltwUBtioa (pi. li.}. i£,-— the Oueiot 
done, 819 ;—iketcfa olone^. iii.). 820;— dcetchei of the ■ toran' ortnut, 
bracket, window, and itriDg-oonna ormnteiite (pi. Ir.), 821 ;— dHWiptioB 
of the plate, f6 ;— CDrtrcawa of Chuerat, 822 ,— a 'bowlee.' (6;— tank* 
deroted to Teligiotu pnrpoHi, 823 ; — Ghueiat templet, tt ;-~tlu Boodrn 
UtUi of Sidbpooi, 82^ ;— JaiD templei and ucnd moiuitaiiu, 826 ;— naitda 
'"' '" ' "" """ — terafla«tSMip«oi, A,-— 



iTnotM^, Otntral Voru.— See Hittory t^ Stdia, 6. 

Kmney, O. L.- Sm Rn^ BmOafiom Englimd fa Jaiui, 828. 

King Ztor.— The itorr, 868 i— do itandaid by vhioh to Mtimate the plaji of 
Shakeipcare, 364 ;— foliw criticiEDU, 866 ;— trait in Leai'i character, 366 ;— 
derelopmeot of Goneril'i character, it ;— review of the drama, S67 i — 
Shakespeare'i po*ers of obEerration, 370 ;— loiircei of hii knowledge, ii ,*— 
return to the pta;, 871 ; — l«ar and Hamlet, 376 ;— tone of Shakespeare'! 
mind, ib ;~-OtheUD, Macbeth, and Bratni, 877 ;— Shakeapeare'i capacity 
for I07 or ■oiroir, ii .—return to King Leai, 878 ;— the mook trial of 
Gooeril and Began, Si ; — diBcermuent in withdrawing Lear at thit time from 
the stage, 879 ;— Ui re -appearance, i(,--~anbiidenMof hiiintanity, S81 ; — 
closing scene of the drama, S82 ;— criticism of the ^y, 383 ;— objeetiana 
to the acting of King Lear, ib ;— it waa written »r the Mg/h 88* ;— 
Shakespeare^ a^ and ours, ib, 

KiUc, Dr., on Leproiy.— See Eiitory of India, 1. 



Life m Aneitnt India. — Berie* of a work on, 242 ; — the reriewer'i miiriTingi 
at the exterior appearanoe of the book, ih ;— reaisnranee on opening ft, 

243 )— its orthodox commencemant, it ; — enthnsiaam of the aathorcax, 

244 ; — the three great divisions of ' life in Andeat India' laid down by 
Mrs. Speir. 246 ;<-Iodiati Uteratsra— the Vedaa, it ;— Bralunau, 246 ;— 
the Code of Mann, 247 i-a ttJe of conjngal afiection, 849 ;— Bvddhtnn, 

251 ;— l^jondary accoonti of Buddha, Sakyaainni, ib ,-— Pnadad, iboka, 

252 1— Buddhist arcbit«cture. 258 ;— Brahmanism, 264 ;— Hlndn poetry— 
' the birth of the War-Ood,' 255 ;— the drama, > Sakoontala,' 267 ;— 
' the toj-cart,' 256 ;— • Uudra Bakshasa,' 259 ;— the Bhagavat-Gita and 
the Puianaa, 260 ;— Judgment of Sanskrit literature, it ,- — concluEton, 264. 

iMthingtaa, A— See Pctitieal Rdationt of Gnat JBntain and India wM Ptnia, 
187. 
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Morrit, B., £'ig.— See Hittory of India, I. 

JKmro, Sir Themat.— Sob Folitical Helaliota of Ortat Britaiit and India infA 

Ptnia, 197. 
jViKhv AetfoT IM EaU Indiu.—See Site iff tht Savy andAm^ at £oMAay,2SS. 
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IfitiuJir, C.~Stt Agt of Frogrut in Sombas, 168. 
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Our Soeiti SiUet at Bomt.—B»Aem of ' Tie Neweomca,' S4e i— tradmey to 
th« Mdal emancipMioii of Britidi India, ib ; — theme of the i w lewm itrfctl j 
MrtiDnal, S46 ;— Anglo- ladioiu looking toirBrdi borne, S47 ;— the moit 
•niMttoni ha** home aipirMioiu, 849 ;— opiniotii of m in Engluid, 850 ; — 
f, phtenii of an Indien, 3G1 ; — the Anglo-indian of the itage, S52 ; — Sort 
Indian* in England, 853 ; — thelt improTed cDndition, A ; — dieir regone- 
laton, 864 ;~-Hr. Thaekeray'a Indian predilections, B56 ;— the bora of the 
noTd, $GT ; — orlntaliiin of tht cbaraeten, 8S9 ; — luefol though not rer; 
istereatins raadinB, 860 j— pMaage IndicatlTe of iti anthor, 861 ;— * iplendid 
pToconiol, (ft ;— tha term a mistake, 862 ; — the nriewei'i opinim of tha 



Paukmii*, A., £^.— See Our Soeial Silvtt at Somt, 316. 

PelitietU Btlatieiu rf Qrtat Sritain and India wilh Pertia.—'RBTiew of Torki, 
■peechet, and demtdiei, 197 ;— Sir TbainM Hunio'i estimate of the 
practicaUIity of a Bnuian invwiion of India, ib .'—another eminent statei- 
nun'i idea* on the lame subject a few yean later, 198;— Colonel Sntherland'i 

rm, 199 ; — alarm aboat the Epreed of Bnwian infiuence in the East, 
the Atf^tam war, 200 ;— Lord AocUand and Sir John Hobhoose, 201 ;— 
the Crimean ■war ' the people's vai,' 202 ;— first ligns of the Persian war, 
208 ; — car diploinatic blunders, ib ;— easentta] elements for saccess, 206 ; — 
writen on Penla, 207 ;— Morier ' the Scott of Persian romance,' i4 ; — 
English conneiion vith Persia, ib ,-— alliances and treaties, 208 ; — blindness 
of England to the causes of her diplomatic failures, 209 ; — importance of an 
infloential position in Persia, ib ; — Persia and Afghanistan, 210 ; — sketch 
of their early history, ib ; — Nadir Shah, ib ;— Ahmed Shah, 212 ; — amidga- 



mation of the two countries improbable, 218 ; — the triputite treaty, ib ;— ~ 
Rosslau agents at Gabnl, 214 ;— A%han opinions of the British, ib ; — 
Ptttia'a part and present, 217 ; — tlw fable of ' the wolf and the lamV 
baing enacted on the shorei of the Caqoan, A ,- — eonld net the present ww 
ban been prerented 1 218 ;— policy whidi mast now be pnrsned, ib ; — 
oeaniriof the Poke of WdlJngWBi at the ontl««*k of the Canadian rebeffieu 
worthy U remembranoe, 219 ;— the most recent IntdUgencA, 220 ; — General 
Sir James Ontram's appointment, A ; — want of troops, ib ; — attitode of 
EVance, and her Per^ao policy, 221 ;— policy of the Persian iDTOnon, 
A ; — another method for more promptly securing the main object of the war, 
A ; — Jacob, Brigadier General John, 222. 
Pr^utor Aytoun. — Beyiew of a poem entitled ' Bothwell,' 73 ! — flattering 
reception of ' Bothwell,' A ; — aim of the antbor, 75 ; — form of the poem, 
A ! — introduction of ' Bothwell,' A ; — bis first meeting with Mary, 
78 ; — analyiii of the poem, 76—66 ; — Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
the eonrts of her time, 67 ; — school in which die was brought up, ti ; — 
her return to Scotland, 89 ; — Mary and Damley, A ;— character of DMnley, 
ii ; — his meeting with Hory, 90 ; — adrancement of Biuio, A ; — morriSige 
of the Qneen, Qf;—Darnley's hatred and jealousy of Biziio, A; — mivrder 
of Bizzlo, 92 ; — Mary's lore for Damley replaced by dislike, A ;— he( passioa 
for Bothwell, 93 ;~ber neclect and aTerslon of Damley, and lave for Beth- 
well increase, 94 ; — a dirorce proposed, 9G ; — the murder of Damley 
decided on, A ; — baptism of the infUt James, 96 ;— Mary's letters, ib ; — 
asserted by Profceior Aytoun to be forgeries, ib ; — eridence of their authen- 
ticity, 97 ; — Mary's deCenoe and denial of them, 99 ; — internal eridence of 
their source, 100 ; — Mary's diililce and contempt of Darnley, ib ;— sadden 
change in hti mauBer, 101 ;— ill cmim, 102 ;— cornepeitdence witb B«th- 
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of hii midaura, ii ; — preiMWitioiu tat ba mnid^, 1 04 ; — DAnxtar*! nufii- 
okuu of iaagez, 106 ; — Ut mtlandMlr podtimi lOfl i—Vvj't \$*t Tiiit 
tobiiDiit,'— bicniatdst, 107 ; — Hi. Artoim'i pi^adioe>,ib;— MNyadrnpll- 
oitf, a ;— piDofi of ber guilt, 108 ; — toppoied twtuiKaiy to bar btnaewM^ 
ii ,— liar condqet »ftoi Uie nmrdei, 109 i-'int«rme(it nt DotdIs]', 110 ;— cry 
for Tengeance. ti,- — Bhain trial of Bothvell, III ; — Mitrj't aftar-praeea^p 
rcnectuvbini, 112 ; — Botbirellobttuuadiroroe, ib; — pretendad abduction 
of Haiy> lis ; — her mairiaea '"ith Bothvell, ib ,- — oliroiialogioal leriaw of 
Harm's acta at this period, llj; — conduct of John Knox towwU hei, 116; — 
oboractei* of Mary and Knox, ib ; — tha behaTioot of Knox expUlned, 
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e inbjaot. SS5 i—gini nada, dodu, and harbooit entidial tor 
■ndmaluiaofaTary peoidaiii; — raihrayi anAdoaki for India, 
r of Bqpai«-ii(p;«d Tosela and iteamen whidi antend Bombay 
iS, 8SJ ; — theiT tonnave, t& ;— manner of unloading '*' — 
— trada of tiie port increaaing, ii ,' — aocommodation defieient, S 



ibay QoTOnmant racoida, and procaediima of the Bombay Hedunie*' In- 
aumtioD on the I " ' ""' ' ... ... .,_..__ 

tkaciTiliaationai 

886:— nnmbaro „ 

1S6S, SSJ ; — theiT toonave, t& ;— manner of unloading t 
of tiie port increaaing, ii ,' — aocommodation defieient, 88b ; — 
jian of tfaa site of Bombay, i& ; — uhemes for doeka anbmitted to Ctoram- 
iBaM,88EI;— partionlaraof four projacta, 890 ;— meritaoftwooftfaa whenaa, 
ib ; — an aJt«niatiTO icbeme, 342 ; — argomanta in faTonr of a MA-wall, 
893 J— rvrlew of^oceedinn, 304 ;— aiM «ag|[Mted for the*et docka.SBS ;— 
biJdneaa of Hi. Walker'i d^cn, 39S ; — bia project piaotuabla in a modtfiad 
»hape,8B7. 
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Eaynal, ASM. — See Age qfProj/Teu in Bombay, 158. 

Bieiaribon, D. £.— See Exoiiu of On /wfun ExiU, 119. 

Sit tif itu Navy and Army at Bomhat). 1742—1760.— B«Tiew of ' Debatea in 
the Honae of Commona on the Hntiny Act for the East Indiea,' 266 \ — 
radnetion of the marine and mibtaiy utabliihmenta of the £aat India Cimi- 
pai^inlT42, ib ; — coniaquenoeaof the redaced state of the marine— Iqaaaa 
mim piracy, 26S ; — French priTateera appear in 1747, 267 ;~engagement 
batvem Uie ■ Anaon' Md (he 'Apollo,' 2S8 ;— mntiny on boud'the 
■ Bombay,' 2S9 ;— the ihip aeiied, and comnHudei and offloen made bri- 
lonerg, t'i ;— the mutineers letnm todnty, 270;— arrival atBombay, 271; — 
the matineen escape nnpunished, ib ,-- improTementa in the state of the 
marine, ib ;— the old military eatabliahments 272 i— rednotJ<nB efibeted. 
2T8 ;— ■ahaTe-for-a-penny' and other offlcera, 274 ;— a Company|s officer's 
«xiatenea, 276 ;— qoAlifitstion for promotion and appolntmenta, ii ; — miliK 
tary refbrma, 277;— a mixed fbrea of 2,000 ndaed at Sarat in 174S, >ft ,— 
atom$•Dyof artiller;, and tancompanieaof European inftetoy fnrmadit 
Bombay, 278 ;— deacription of aoWn* ant bom Eni^tod by reernlting 
agent*, 280 ;— a Swiss company airire b Bombay, 281 ;— U^ar Sir JomM 
Fonlis asaame* command of the troopa, iJ;— retonna introduced by liim, . 
382 i— introdoetion of the Mntiny Act, ib ,— jaolousy erinced by the Britiah 
peopU at all attemptB to introduce military Ian, ib ;— paEung of the Bill in 
16SB, 283 ;— the Bill for tha Eaat IndiM read for the grst time on tha 10th 
Fabmary 1764, i£ ;— passed the Lorda on 26tb March 1764, 284 ;—pro(da- 
mation of the Act at Bombay, ib ; — Formation and rise of tbe Bombay army 
datea bom that time, 285 ;— strmgth in 1754, i£ ,-— in 1759, 286;— dr«aa, 
pay, and rations, 287 ;— grietancc* of officers and men, 288 ;— the first 
fWBTti martipl. 389 :— Clire'a renintftrtaM irith the GeTenunoit, 290 ;— 
A» second ooart-martial, 201 ;-^-th« OHrd ditto, 293 ;~.'ataBdmg order 
iaanad in QOUMquMKA of (his coart>4D*rtiBl, 394 ^-rentMialcaHe by IHm Kinc'a 
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■••UiaMMltolbtOonnuMaios tb*Mti>MoftlM«i4«r,a;>— ndy 
la QOTWnBtBDt, O ; tow r tto w frow it< raokt, 296 ;— nrvit at T«Iu- 
Tv. 296 :— lepopuMe of (Aewt to ths Mrrlo*, 267 ;— ntisoatioBi and 
i&;— «iMat oT Bcitiak Urritorr in Wmtun Iii& In 1T54, 
xw ;— arapi traMfeiTecl to Uadnw, i6 ,- — CUn^i cmtwdoiu, 2S9 ;— tha 
Bnt Btoaitig ud erenbig gnn at Bonba;, t( ;— var vith Spain proclaim- 
ed, li. 
fiical Rovtufrtm B»^and Iq India. — B«Tiew of Tsiiotii pnUicationi on, G2S ; — 
ichemea in the field, 320 ;— tlie Snei eanal, 880 ; —marked hoMJlity itaown 
to the scheme, B81 ;— groitiidi for opposins Uia piojeet, 382 ;— the naatiMt 
and conuneirial alt)eetiati( thriee lefnted, ffil8 ; — Hr. Kenn^i argnmenta- 
tion, ii ; — nippo8«d danoera of the Bed Sesii ib ; — tha Kitldi Channd 
withont lighdioaMa; Ik. br more daagetotur, 8as ;— length of the jUUf^ 
■^ and down the Bed S«a anotfaei oiijaetiiHi, ib ; — Keanen mnfca It qiucc 
UHHifh bU die year roaad, tb ; — TOTBge iJ&TOurable da MiliDg T«Mii dating 
the gnatei part of the fear, ib ;— iCBom-tugi might be made aniUtU at 
_. u .1. .u . .L,„.;._ ' tfie shortiat warbr'*'!* 



not the ihortett way by thtte,' Bit6 ; — proof addnoed, f& ;- 
Taller railway, 837 ;— objeeti ot both ^ foregoing scham* , 

iata of theii prnnolen, ib ,■— obtect of Ur. An£«w'i ■ Hmwii oi 



Euphiata* Boute te India,' 838 ;— 'estimate of tha mattar of tha ' Meaioii' 
by * Two TiaTellets,' ib ;— meriti of the protect eiunined by tba ' Tntvel- 
Mm,'S3e [— Hr. Andraw'serron in thedeCailiof hisicheme,i6;— raoeptlon 
«f hit atniniiiniita in EnoUnd, 340 ;— hii piomisea. ib ,-— &cti, 841 ;— 
ertimate of the cost of tlie line, and time oeceuary for its completion, A ; — 

rbable coat of (raiuport of goodB on the line, ib ; — the project condemned 
India, 843 i— guarantee of the Soltaii'i Government, ib ; — Oenenl 
Cheaney*! oomwction with the icheme, 84S {--his leirieea.to tUa cooatry, 
ii ; — ooBclnding obBarratiom on both project*, 844. 
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Shiet, Zadg.—SeaPoUtica aOalioM o/(JnMBrilahalid IiuliavUhFtnia,lVt. 

Shiil, SirJiHftin. — See PoUlieal Selationt of Great Sritain and India mAPenia, 

197. 
Singer, S. IF.— See £ing Lear, 863. 
amiA, Oivtain S. Batrd—Ste I>anu and Ritiert o/ Khandeith, 49. 



I^MTt Jfri.— See Life in Jneiaa India, 242. 

A. Eilair, Mom. SartJultng.—Bot Btnl Botdtifitm England to India, 828. 

atoegudtr, iMutouM.— See ExeAtt of the Indian Exile, 119. 

Ihiez Gmal, The.— See lUval BoaUtfTom England to India, 880. 

autkerland, Gifond.— See FoIiUeal Relatieni of Ortat Eriiain and India mtA 

Penia, 199. 
l^ie*, Orbnal— See Th* Siher Qtitttion at regardi India, 228. 
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Tkaektrag, Jfr.— See Our 3oaal H^imi at Somt, 855. 

Tkt Daily Chain— Brnvsw U Hiai Tonng't ' Daily Chain,' 144 ',— peraUsritiM 

and defwii of tba author*! works, 145 ; — thdr raUgiont tone, A ;^ptc^lcty 

- rf admitting teligioQ to mnki of fietion, ib ;— Sliia Toong'a dianwtani 
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146 ;— peadlM nthot In hat (tflA, IIT ;->«iampl« of it, 148 1— MMtire ^aa 
of ths vork, 150 ; — liinitod ttaiga of ehoraetrai, 151 i— moral teachmg. 
1G2 ;— «itrMti Id UliutMtlMi, it, ;— iktteh of thi plan of the ttory, 166 ;— 
coDCladiiig abutrMiona, 167- 
Tke SilvfT QvetHim m rtgardi fiiditf.— Bariaw of papen on, 228 ; — want of gold 
on the ContineQC greater than In Eaglaod, li ,- — ita oaoM*, 224 ;— drain of 
(Utoi to the Eait, 22G ;— India the ' link of the preeioiii metali,' & ; — 
aualyiii of Colonel Sykei'* table*. 220 ; — metallic vnn^ej of Britiih India, 
'*~' — aaomalon* eondltien of the cbrooo^ and prtMa, ib .-—the An^o- 
" * '■ " ■- "" '-" *-''-'"» ibIb, t* ,■— 



382;— nooit uamsla in the Faajab,a,-— IncnaM of eoln, and fall M 
sriMi, 283 ;— India In gnataT want of dbw thu otRw fbr^gn pradiu&au, 
2S4 1 — deaite fbr oraamenti general, ib ; — habiti of hoarding greatly pre- 
valent, 286 ; — the Indian coinage employed in three diilinct modea, ti ; — 
bearing of the British land rerenae Bjntem upon the lattd-tai, 286 ; — the 
balanea of trade in faToni of India, it ; — benefit to England ^m eiiatiiw 
aRUigamanti, 2S7 ', — prospects of India, 288 ; — a gold coinage proposaf 
289 i— <d^eetioDs to it, i£ /—India at present partljr rdiered ra the burden 
of her tribnte by the railwayi, 241 ;— the trial of the real effocta of laihraya 
on tlM prosperit; of the countrr yet to come, it >' — Englaad'i debt to Indik 
t«bep£d.2«i. 

TiM, OilDHfl.— See HUtcry tff India, 9. 

nro Trmnllert.Se« Rival BmOafiom Engkmd to Adia, 888. 
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WoUer, Mr. IT.— See FroSuUfot Hiipntvid Shigpittf jMtKmuJatiiM at JImn- 

bag Sarbour, IBS. 
IPOItamt, Mr. JTiNiwr.— See I4fe in Jiteknt StUa, 257. 
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Timnf, JKn.— Sm TU Dm^ Cham, 144. 
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